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Carrying  the  Mail 


The  Quota  Question 

Sir:  Your  essay,  "Black  Students,  A 
Moral  Commitment,"  insistently  claims 
that  Brown  is  not  starting  any  black 
quota.  .  .  .  You  and  many  others  may 
piously  want  to  believe  that  Brown  is  not 
heading  toward  quotas  and  subtle  double 
standards,  but  the  official  policy  of  the 
University  clearly  implies  the  contrary.  .  .  . 

If  X  accedes  and  pledges  to  bring  in  a 
certain  percentage  of  Y,  a  percentage  which 
is  to  reflect  the  percentage  of  Y  in  the 
total  population  of  Z,  what  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  X  agrees  to  a  quota 
policy  whether  X  deigns  to  admit  it  or 
not. 

PHILIP    BARAM    '59 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Sir:  Those  responsible  for  your  Janu- 
ary, 1969  cover  should  be  fired.  Brown 
has  been  free  for  over  200  years.  .  .  .  Why 
don't  you  all  grow  up?  This  problem  is 
not  new. 

LARRY     BOYCE     '39 

Glyndon,  Md. 

Sir:  As  a  past  publisher  and  continuing 
Brown  man,  may  I  commend  you  for  the 
job  you  are  doing.  I  receive  seven  similar 
publications  and  can  speak  with  some 
authority. 

EUGENE  O'BRIEN  '19 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sir:  It  is  a  great  pity  that  your  back 
cover  of  the  January  issue  contains  no 
black  faces. 

KATHERINE    PEASE    CARELTON    GS'22 

Jensen  Beach,  Fla. 

Sir:  ...  All  of  the  established  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  country  owe  an 
obligation  to  these  students  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been  subjected 
to  inferior  primary  and  secondary  school- 
ing. Any  policy  which  has  as  its  goal  the 
salvaging  of  as  many  such  students  as 
possible  is,  without  question,  a  wise  one. 

The  fact  remains  that  no  one  knows 
just  how  many  salvageable  students  there 
are.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done 
for  an  18-year-old  illiterate  whose  etfective 
schooling  ceased  in  the  third  grade.  Inas- 
much as  a  disgraceful  number  of  the  na- 
tion's black  children  have  been  so  poorly 
schooled,  both  in  the  rural  South  and  the 
urban  North,  at  least  for  college  purposes, 
it  is  mathematically  absurd  to  guarantee 
at  this  time  black  representation  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  identical  with 
black  representation  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. What  should  be  a  desirable  long-term 
goal  has  somehow  been  transformed  into 
an    impossible    present   commitment. 

Such  a  policy  can  have  but  one  of  two 


consequences  at  this  time,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  fraud  on  the  black  students. 
The  frantic  scramble  among  schools  to 
meet  their  black  quotas  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  the  admission  of  students  who  are 
incapable  of  meeting  normal  academic 
standards.  Such  students  will  either  be 
dropped  along  the  way,  which  is  cruel, 
or  will  be  pushed  through,  to  be  graduated 
into  a  competitive  world  with  an  engraved 
diploma  and  no  education  or  training, 
which  is  criminal.  .  .  . 

A.    MATTHEW   ARONSON    '49 

New  York  City 


Sir:  The  recent  decision  by  Brown  to 
commit  itself  to  the  recruitment,  admis- 
sion and  support  of  black  students,  whose 
number  per  class  will  now  equal  the  na- 
tional percentage  of  blacks  in  the  total 
American  population,  is  one  I  sincerely 
applaud  and  heartily  endorse.  ...  It  is 
late  in  coming,  like  so  many  things  in 
white  America,  hut  now  that  it  is  done  I 
urge  the  University  to  proceed  with  bold- 
ness and  conviction. 

Let  no  one  intimidate  you  with  the 
charge  of  quota-setting.  Call  it  a  moral 
commitment,  or  preferential  treatment,  or 
the  balancing  of  long-standing  inequities 
and  injustices  in  our  society.  The  label  is 
not  important.  What  is  important  is  that 
what  Brown  has  done  emanates  out  of 
the  best  principles  of  the  American  exper- 
iment and  the  wisest  traditions  of  higher 
education.  Our  shame  is  that  it  has  taken 
us  so  long  to  do  what  is  the  only  human 
and  decent  thing  to  do. 

As  an  alumnus  I  have  been  waiting  for 
Brown  to  act  rather  than  react  in  these 
critical  matters  which  confront  colleges 
and  universities  today.  It  seems  that  in 
this  instance  you  have  done  just  that  and 
I  congratulate  you  for  it. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Lee,  Jr.  '56 
Temple  University 


Sir:  Brown's  pretense  at  "moral  com- 
mitment" as  a  rationalization  of  its  moral 
cowardice  in  the  face  of  some  moral 
bullying  is  disgraceful.  Nothing  useful  is 
likely  to  result  from  setting  one  group  of 
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sis on  an  exchange  of  views  and  dis- 
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students  apart  for  special  privileges  and 
bribes  as  a  mark  of  their  inferior  prepara- 
tion and  militancy.  Rather,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  employ  their  Brown  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  full  measure  of  their 
potential  rather  than  to  cheapen  the  B.A. 
degree  earned  at  Brown  to  one  given  by 
the  University  out  of  a  false  sense  of 
guilt.  .  .  . 

It  matters  not  whether  the  contumacy  is 
presented  violently  or  merely  with  the 
threat  thereof  implied  for  the  presenter  to 
qualify  as  a  bully.  .  .  .  For  what  Brown 
is  doing  now  with  its  mischievous  and 
misguided  new  policy  is  creating  leadership 
in  the  Negro  community  which  is  con- 
vinced that  kicking  the  cringing  white 
"do-gooder"  in  the  teeth  is  the  way  to 
ride  a  palanquin  cheaply  and  without  the 
agony  of  industry.  ...  It  remains  true 
today  what  Tennyson  implies,  that  things 
of  value  come  from  striving,  seeking,  find- 
ing, and  not  yielding.  What  is  given  away 
is  relatively  worthless. 

DR.    ROGER    O.    SMITH    '53 

Portland.  Ore. 


Sir:  While  it  ill  befits  those  not  manning 
the  educational  barricades  to  criticize  ad- 
ministrators under  intense  pressures  for 
minor  lapses  of  judgment,  the  institutional- 
ization of  racial  discrimination  goes  to 
the  essence  of  university  life  and  .  .  .  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  trust  so  significant  that 
concerned  alumni  and  other  thoughtful 
members  of  the  community  have  a  duty 
to  speak  out  against  it.  To  review  what 
has  been  written  by  champions  of  civil 
rights  causes  on  the  matter  of  admission 
of  students  to  institutions  of  learning  by 
racial  ascription  rather  than  achievement 
would  be  to  insult  administrators  who 
surely  are  aware  of  what  they  are  doing. 
The  implications  of  a  racist  admissions 
policy  are  also  all  too  clear  for  members 
of  all  other  majority  and  minority  racial, 
religious  or  ethnic  groups  not  entitled  to 
favorable  treatment. 

The  necessary  obverse  of  racial  favorit- 
ism can  only  be  the  ugly  sort  of  racial 
discrimination  which  men  of  high  moral 
bearing  have  fought  against  throughout 
history.  I  hope  Brown  will  reverse  its 
latest  policy  so  that  it  can  continue  to 
stand  for  principles  of  racial  justice  and 
equality,  and  in  order  that  alumni  and 
others  interested  in  higher  learning  can 
maintain  their  support  of  Brown  with  clear 
conscience. 

HARRIS    T.    SCHRANK    *63 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sir:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  most 
enthusiastically  for  your  article  "Black 
Students  at  Brown."  This  was  an  extremely 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Under  the  Elms  of  Brown 


ROTC  question  finally  surfaces  as  Ad  Hoc  committee 
recommends  stripping  away  most  of  academic  credit 


The  problem  had  been  kicking  around 
for  two  years — longer  than  that,  really — 
being  shuffled  from  committee  to  com- 
mittee, the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  stu- 
dent and  faculty  rhetoric,  and  at  least 
one  incident  last  spring  that  managed  to 
get  blown  to  magnificent  proportions. 

Even  when  no  one  was  talking  about  it. 
the  problem  caused  its  own  anxieties  be- 
cause no  one  doubted  that  the  issue  would 
have  to  be  faced  and  some  solution  found 
before  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year. 

Then  last  month  the  whole,  broad  issue 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 
and  how  or  whether  it  should  be  main- 
tained on  the  Brown  campus,  finally  sur- 
faced. 

The  event  that  brought  ROTC  out  into 
full  view  was  a  report  of  an  intensive 
study  given  military  training  at  Brown  by 
an  Ad  Hoc  committee  appointed  last  fall 
by  President  Ray  L.  Heffner.  Even  then 
the  mechanism  seemed  a  bit  cumbersome, 
especially  to  ROTC  opponents.  The  Ad 
Hoc  committee  was  to  make  its  report  to 
the  important  Curriculum  Committee 
which,  in  turn,  was  to  make  its  own  rec- 
ommendations to  the  faculty  some  time 
this  month. 

It  is  believed,  though  not  with  any  cer- 
tainty, that  by  April  the  question  will 
reach  the  Brown  Corporation,  in  which  a 
final  decision  is  vested.  In  the  meantime, 
a  continuing  dialogue  appears  inevitable 
as  the  University  decides  what,  if  any. 
role  it  should  play  in  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  officer  corps. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  whatever 
the  Ad  Hoc  committee  reported  on  the 
sensitive  issue  would  have  drawn  blood 
from  one  side  or  another.  The  realization 
that  the  committee's  thorough  work  drew 
criticism  from  both  sides  of  the  issue  prob- 
ably adds  to  the  validity  of  the  report. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand  the  position 
from  which  the  Ad  Hoc  committee 
worked.  The  charge  given  it  by  President 
Heffner  last  fall  was  ".  .  .  to  make  con- 
crete recommendations  of  ways  of  insur- 
ing the  intellectual  quality  of  the  portions 
of  the  ROTC  programs  for  which  college 
credit  is  given." 

Implicit  in  that  charge  from  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  which  President  Heff- 
ner normally  serves  as  chairman,  was  the 
basic  assumption  that  ROTC  programs 
would  remain  on  the  campus.  The  com- 
mittee was  careful  to  point  out  that  while 
the  validity  of  that  assumption  was  dis- 
cussed, it  was  not  dealt  with  except  where 
academic  credit  from  ROTC  courses  was 
concerned. 
What  came  out  of  the  Ad  Hoc  commit- 


A  liberalizing  environment'.' 

tee  was  the  basic  general  recommendation 
that  both  the  University  and  the  two 
ROTC  organizations  recognize  their 
"joint  responsibility  for  mutually  develop- 
ing and  sustaining  high  quality  ROTC 
programs  which  satisfy  both  the  University 
and  the  ROTC  organizations."  More  spe- 
cifically, the  committee  recommended  to 
its  parent  Curriculum  Committee  that: 

•  ROTC  courses  receive  "nominal" 
(which,  in  a  broad  sense,  means  "no") 
credit  with  the  exception  of  a  Navy  course 
in  navigation. 

•  A  standing  committee  of  the  faculty 
be  appointed  to  oversee  the  ROTC  pro- 
grams. 

•  ROTC  programs  be  designated  "de- 
partments" under  a  Special  Programs  cate- 
gory in  the  University. 

•  Faculty  status  as  "professors"  only  be 
given  to  the  two  military  officers  in  charge 
of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  programs  (this 
point  and  the  previous  one  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  programs  to  be  consistent 
with  the  current  Congressional  legislation 
or  the  contract  with  the  armed  services). 

•  Students  presently  enrolled  in  the 
ROTC  programs  be  allowed  to  continue 
through  to  graduation  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  in  force  at  the  time  of  their 
enrollment. 

•  The  University  seek  new  contracts 
with  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port. 

•  University  courses  be  developed  as 
substitutes  for  ROTC  courses  wherever 
possible. 


Working  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
Capt.  Robert  Brent,  professor  of  naval 
science,  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  G.  Liotta, 
professor  of  aerospace  studies,  the  Ad 
Hoc  committee  plunged  into  the  consid- 
eration of  ROTC  course  quality  from  a 
standpoint  of  content,  instructor  qualifica- 
tions, and  academic  freedom  in  the  class- 
room. They  interviewed  ROTC  unit  com- 
manders, instructors  in  individual  courses, 
and  talked  with  ROTC  students  in  closed 
meetings,  and  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers in  open  sessions. 

And  the  committee  added  at  least  one 
disclaimer  which,  in  view  of  student  criti- 
cism of  curriculum  and  university  faculty 
members  as  a  whole,  is  worth  noting.  Said 
the  report: 

"The  committee  felt  uncomfortable  sin- 
gling out  the  Department  of  Military  Sci- 
ence for  criticism,  as  there  may  well  be 
course  offerings  that  merit  examination  in 
other  departments.  Perhaps  future  com- 
mittees will  be  appointed  to  examine  such 
courses." 

It  also  added  that  concern  for  ROTC 
programs  on  college  campuses  was  not 
new,  that  a  conference  on  ROTC  had  been 
held  at  Dartmouth  in  1958,  and  that  one 
of  those  present  was  then  Brown  President 
Barnaby  C.  Keeney. 

A  final  point  intended  to  set  the  ground 
rules  for  the  discussions  was  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  committee  chairman.  Dean  of  the 
College  F.  Donald  Eckelmann.  told  the 
committee  of  one  administrator,  three  fac- 
ulty members  and  three  students  that  any- 
one who  had  irrevocably  settled  in  his  own 
mind  the  question  of  ROTC  should  dis- 
qualify himself  from  service  on  the  Ad 
Hoc  committee.  No  members  withdrew, 
which  bordered  on  becoming  a  moot  point 
since  at  least  one  committee  member,  Da- 
vid I.  Kertzer  '69,  had  spoken  out  against 
ROTC  during  the  two  years  the  question 
has  been  under  discussion.  A  minority  re- 
port by  Kertzer  accompanying  the  Ad  Hoc 
report  reflected  the  fact  that  Kertzer  had 
not  changed  his  mind  after  the  long  hours 
of  committee  sessions. 

In  the  discussions  the  Ad  Hoc  commit- 
tee reviewed  the  syllabi  and  goals  of  the 
courses,  considered  the  professional  expe- 
rience and  academic  credentials  of  ROTC 
instructors,  and  discussed  the  relationship 
between  the  ROTC  student  and  the  mili- 
tary services  with  special  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  University's  coveted 
environment  of  academic  freedom-. 

One  definite  pattern  developed:  If  ROTC 
is  to  continue  at  Brown,  it  must  do  so  un- 
der totally  different  conditions  than  now 
exist.  The  implications  were  unmistakable 
that  while  the  University  and  the  military 
services  must  produce  a  program  that  is 
mutually  beneficial,  it  falls  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  University  to  serve  as  a  watch- 
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dog  over  the  programs  and  to  continually 
recommend  ways  by  which  the  programs 
may  be  strengthened. 

Recognizing  that  the  standards  against 
which  any  course  is  judged  need  to  he 
explicitly  stated,  the  Ad  Hoc  committee 
relied  heavily  on  general  goals  set  by  the 
Curriculum  Committee  and  the  Graduate 
Council.  It  said  that  fundamental  differ- 
ences developed  between  the  ROTC  staffs 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  committee  on  the  pur- 
poses and   goals  toward   which   University 


content  standards  as  stated. 

•  Technical  material,  including  man- 
agerial economics,  cannot  be  adequately 
taught  on  the  descriptive  level. 

•  While  there  is  a  method  of  analysis 
appropriate  to  history  and  political  science 
courses,  the  ROTC  courses  in  these  areas 
treat  the  material  as  a  collection  of  facts 
selected  to  provide  background  for  an  of- 
ficer. 

The   Ad    Hoc   committee    reflected    that 


An  SDS  question:  when  do  we  get  to  the  larger  issue? 


courses  should  be  aimed.  Said  the  com- 
mittee: 

"The  goal  of  the  Air  Force  courses 
(which  comprise  a  two-year  ROTC  pro- 
gram )  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  service 
as  a  junior  oflncer.  The  Navy  (with  both  a 
four-year  and  a  two-year  program)  aims 
at  a  somewhat  broader  goal,  that  of  pro- 
viding education  and  training  useful  to  a 
career  officer  who  will  be  assigned  respon- 
sibilities in  a  variety  of  areas. 

"Neither  goal,  however,  is  normally  used 
for  judging  the  adequacy  of  a  University 
course,"  said  the  Ad  Hoc  committee.  "Dis- 
agreement about  the  fundamental  goals  of 
a  course  will  usually  lead  to  disagreement 
about  the  quality  of  an  individual  course. 
The  ideal  situation  would  be  one  in  which 
ROTC  courses  satisfy  both  the  require- 
ments for  academic  credit  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  training  needs  of  future  of- 
ficers. If  this  ideal  cannot  be  achieved,  the 
University  requirements  for  academic 
credit  must  be  met  if  credit  is  to  be  given." 

One  by  one,  the  Ad  Hoc  committee 
made  these  general  assessments  of  the 
courses: 

•  Almost  all  ROTC  courses  attempt  to 
provide  a  survey  of  a  large  number  of 
topics  when  far  fewer  topics  would  be 
more  satisfactory. 

•  All  but  one  course  must  be  taught  at 
the  level  of  the  student  with  the  fewest 
relevant  prerequisites. 

•  ROTC  courses  provide  primarily 
training  for  prospective  military  officers 
and    thus    have    difficulty    meeting    course 


these  conclusions  can  be  modified  as  new 
ROTC  course  structures  evolve,  and  the 
Navy  is  already  near  conclusion  in  a  total 
revision  of  its  ROTC  offerings.  But,  added 
the  committee: 

"Improvement  is  especially  likely  if 
suitable  University  courses  become  avail- 
able and  are  used  in  lieu  of  ROTC  courses. 
Such  substitution  will  begin  to  occur  as 
the  proposed  new  Navy  program  comes 
into  existence." 

In  the  area  of  personnel,  the  Ad  Hoc 
committee  took  cognizance  of  the  attempts 
of  tne  military  services  to  place  highly  com- 
petent oflRcers  in  ROTC  assignments,  but 
added  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  present 
plan  of  choosing  instructors  will  produce 
professors  or  instructors  who  are  as  qual- 
ified to  teach  a  regular  University  course 
as  those  in  other  departments.  The  prob- 
lem, it  said,  lies  in  the  system  of  selection, 
short  tours  of  duty,  and  the  secondary  im- 
portance of  teaching  and  scholarship  in 
the  overall  career  pattern  of  an  othcir. 

In  the  area  of  academic  freedom,  the 
committee  expressed  deep  concern  for  the 
"potential"  danger  of  overt  violation  rather 
than  any  evidence  inherent  in  the  present 
ROTC  programs.  Students  and  instructors 
alike  may  feel  it  in  their  best  interest  to 
withhold  opinions  and  an  open  expression 
of  ideas  which  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  subject  matter  presented. 

"The  present  satisfactory  state  of  Brown 
ROTC  courses  with  regard  to  academic 
freedom  is  largely  due  to  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  the  two  unit  commanders.  Future 
ROTC    personnel    may    not   consider    this 


matter  of  prime  importance.  Many  of  the 
potential  difficulties  will  be  ameliorated  if 
regular  University  courses  are  substituted 
for  ROTC-taught  courses." 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  Ad  Hoc 
committee  said  the  University  should  not 
restrict  itself  simply  to  approving  or  re- 
jecting programs  submitted  by  the  ROTC 
units  but  should  actively  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  ROTC  programs  and 
in  their  supervision. 

"The  University  should  recognize  its 
responsibility  in  this  area  by  developing 
and  supporting  satisfactory  ROTC  substi- 
tute courses." 

And  it  was  exactly  that  thinking,  and 
the  phrases  "actively  participate"  and 
"recognize  its  responsibility"  that  brought 
out  the  sounds  of  opposition.  Fully  antici- 
pating that  the  report  would  meet  with  a 
undetermined  amount  of  opposition  from 
some  students  and  faculty,  the  University 
indicated  it  had  learned  something  from 
its  experience  in  December  when  its  black 
students  walked  off  the  campus  to  drama- 
tize demands  centering  on  the  enrollment 
of  more  Negroes  at  Brown.  Then,  virtu- 
ally no  information  was  available,  and,  in 
fact,  little  was  known  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  disagreement  between  black  stu- 
dents and  the  University.  Such  was  not 
the  case  in  the  ROTC  question. 

When  the  Ad  Hoc  committee  completed 
its  report,  it  released  it  in  toto  and  made 
certain  that  portions  of  it  did  not  leak 
out  until  the  report  was  completed.  More 
than  24  hours  before  the  report  was  to 
be  formally  submitted  to  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  copies  were  to  be  found  in 
Faunce  House  and  additional  copies  were 
sent  to  the  student  newspapers,  the  Cam- 
marian  Club,  the  Providence  newspapers, 
and  several  national  newspapers. 

Furthermore,  President  Heffner  decided 
to  open  the  meeting  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee  to  the  University  community. 
He  added  the  stipulation  that  students  and 
others  could  attend  the  meeting  but  could 
not  participate.  Then,  when  the  meeting 
began  in  the  Corporation  Room  jammed 
to  capacity  mostly  with  students,  the  Pres- 
ident told  the  audience  that  while  it  could 
not  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee,  members  would  remain  after 
adjournment  to  answer  questions. 

The  meeting  opened  and  closed  without 
incident  and  without  violation  of  the 
ground  rules.  Committee  members  stated 
their  positions,  and  none  of  them  were 
surprising.  David  Kertzer's  minority  re- 
port and  one  by  another  student  member. 
Otto  G.  StoU  "69,  had  been  circulated  in 
advance  along  with  the  main  Ad  Hoc  re- 
port. They  reflected  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  students  who  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee's work  was  inhibited  by  the  narrow 
range  of  its  charge.  The  question,  Kertzer 
said,  was  not  how  and  under  what  condi- 
tions ROTC  should  be  fostered  on  the 
Brown  campus,  but  whether  the  military 
establishment  has  any  right  at  all  at  the 
University. 

Attacking  the  assumption  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  any  responsibility  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  Kertzer  said  student 
pressures    against    ROTC    were    not    con- 
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cerned  with  the  intellectual  rigor.  Said  he; 
"The  most  persistent  characteristic  nin- 
ning  through  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  pro- 
posals is  the  fact  that  their  justification  is 
bound  to  the  assumption  that  compromise 
with  the  normal  procedures  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  warranted  if  needed  to  keep  ROTC 
on  the  campus.  Many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  are  made  because 
of  military  requirements,  although  they 
run  counter  to  customary  University  aca- 
demic safeguards.'" 

Kertzer  leveled  his  most  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee to  oversee  military  training  pro- 
grams on  campus. 

"In  certain  respects,"  he  said,  "I  feel 
the  implementation  of  this  recommenda- 
tion would  represent  a  greater  threat  to 
the  University  than  that  inherent  in  the 
present  ROTC  structure.  While  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  courses  oflFered  by  the 
present  departments  of  military  sciences 
do  not  belong  in  the  University  curricu- 
lum, at  least  the  influence  of  the  military 
is  localized  to  a  department  which  lies  es- 
sentially outside  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

"The  establishment  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee, to  be  composed  in  part  by  military 
oflTicers  .  .  .  brings  the  military  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  University.  The  very 
idea  that  the  faculty  of  Brown  University 
has  a  'responsibility'  to  devise  military 
programs  on  campus  must  be  seriously 
challenged." 

Kertzer  said  that  the  thought  that  Brown 
academic  departments  must  make  a  com- 
mitment to  the  military  program  has  "per- 
nicious implications"  for  the  autonomy 
and  integrity  of  the  faculty.  Kertzer  said 
he  and  many  students  believe  the  Univer- 
sity curriculum  must  be  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  military. 
that  if  the  University  is  to  be  a  bastion 
of  academic  freedom  and  critical  thinking 
it  cannot  properly  sponsor  activities  which 
inherently  preclude  these.  Finally,  the  in- 
evitable point: 

"Members  of  the  University  community 
must  recognize  that  they  are  not  neutral 
parties  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  through 
the  institution  that  they  support  and  con- 
trol, they  are  providing  material  support 
to  the  U.S.  war  against  the  Vietnamese 
people.  ...  If  the  academic  community 
wishes  to  condemn  the  present  course  of 
action  on  the  U.S.  military,  it  must  order 
the  military  to  leave  the  campus." 

Kertzer  did  not  sign  the  Ad  Hoc  report, 
but  Student  Otto  Stoll  did,  at  the  same 
time  issuing  his  own  minority  report  that 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  committee  could 
not  consider  the  larger  question  of  the  re- 
lationship between  Brown  and  the  ROTC 
units. 

When  President  Heflfner  adjourned  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  some  student 
discussion  began  from  the  floor.  One  stu- 
dent, before  the  meeting  began,  announced 
there  would  be  a  rally  that  night  sponsored 
by  the  newly  formed  chapter  of  Students 


for  a  Democratic  Society.  The  SDS  group 
had  disbanded  and  then  reappeared  with  a 
small  core  of  students  last  month.  Now 
the  SDS  spokesman  wanted  to  know  if 
the  committee  was  going  to  look  at  the 
large  issue  of  whether  Brown  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  military  in  any  way. 

Though  the  question  was  not  specifically 
answered  there,  it  was  intimated  and  later 
confirmed  that  the  Curriculum  Committee 
would  take  a  good  look  at  the  larger  issue. 
One  piece  of  supporting  data,  said  a  Cur- 
riculum Committee  member  later,  would 
be  the  Ad  Hoc  report.  But  the  Curriculum 
Committee  would  not  be  restricted  to  that. 
"Why  did  the  committee  try  to  accom- 
modate the  military?"  asked  Stefan  Os- 
trach  '69,  who  headed  the  education  com- 
mittee for  the  Campus  Action  Council, 
now  defunct,  when  it  replaced  SDS  the 
first  time  around. 
Answer: 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  what  this  com- 
mittee has  done  will  accommodate  the 
military."  The  respondent  was  committee 
member  Lyman  G.  Kirkpatrick,  professor 
of  political  science  and  former  executive 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

That  brought  French  professor  Edward 
J.  Ahearn  to  his  feet  for  a  question-state- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  He 
called  the  report  unfair,  said  it  was  full 
of  sophistry,  and  commented  on  the  re- 
port's jargon  about  "credits  that  are  not 
credits,  and  departments  that  are  not  de- 
partments." He,  too,  wanted  to  know  why 
the  larger  question  had  not  been  asked. 
President  Heflfner  gave  the  answer,  which 
spoke  generally  to  his  belief  that  a  liberally 
trained  military  establishment  did,  indeed, 
have  some  value. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  Col.  Liotta  came  out  with  his 
own  position  paper,  carefully  documented 
and  generally  speaking  to  the  belief  that 
the  Air  Force  already  does  conform  to  the 
standards  as  set  by  the  Ad  Hoc  committee. 
Said  he: 

■I  have  had  full  authority  to  rearrange, 
introduce,  and  eliminate  any  portion  of  the 
curriculum  that  was  not  satisfactory  or 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  academic 
level  of  Brown  University  ...  I  feel  that 
the  full  range  of  flexibility  was  not  ex- 
plored." 

Col.  Liotta  said  he  believed  that  the 
standards  could  be  raised  to  satisfy  the 
University.  But  he,  too,  spoke  to  the  big- 
ger question. 

"The  ROTC  has  been  under  continuing 
attack  by  those  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity who  question  the  values  of  this  na- 
tion. The  ROTC  is  a  convenient  and  tan- 
gible representation  of  the  'establishment' 
on  the  campus.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  removing  credit  from  ROTC  is 
only  the  first  phase  in  removing  the  mili- 
tary from  the  campus  entirely. 

"I  believe  it  is  essential  that  all  of  the 
values  of  this  nation  be  reflected  in  the 
military,  including  the  voice  of  dissent. 
The  first  step  toward  removing  the  mili- 
tary from  the  main  stream  of  American 
life  is  to  remove  it  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  our  great  liberal  universities." 


Col.  Liotta's  message  was  clear,  and  a 
week  later  while  appearing  on  a  Provi- 
dence radio  talk-back  show,  he  was  asked 
by  a  listener  if  removal  of  the  military 
from  the  campuses  was  not  the  first  step 
of  subversion  by  an  enemy.  Replied  Li- 
otta: 

"I  communicate  with  a  lot  of  people  at 
Brown  including  those  who  are  opposed  to 
ROTC.  I  am  convinced  the  people  who 
oppose  it  at  Brown  are  dedicated  idealists. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  subversive 
about  them." 

As  the  ROTC  question  headed  into  the 
home  stretch,  some  strong  positions  were 
crystallizing.  There  was,  on  one  hand,  the 
confidence  on  the  part  of  some  students 
that  the  faculty  would  vote  down  the  Ad 
Hoc  report  and  consider  the  larger  issue 
of  asking  the  military  to  leave  the  campus 
completely.  And  yet,  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  sentiment  on  the  other  side  of 
a  major  question  was  forming.  Some  900 
students  signed  a  petition  asking  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee  to  retain  ROTC. 

It  is  probably  an  oversimplification  to 
categorize  it  this  way,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  at  least  four  important  factions,  two 
for  and  two  against  ROTC. 

Of  the  pro-ROTC  groups,  one  was  for 
its  continuation  for  an  assortment  of  rea- 
sons vaguely  related  to  the  long  associa- 
tion between  Brown  and  the  military,  the 
belief  in  a  strong  national  military  pro- 
gram, and,  unfortunately,  a  sense  of  sup- 
porting ROTC  because  they  know  some 
others — in  this  case,  students — are  against 
it. 

A  more  meaningful  pro-ROTC  position 
is  one  that  accepts  the  idea  that  the  Uni- 
versity does  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  oflRcer  corps  to  produce 
liberally  trained  military  personnel.  For 
them,  the  thought  that  all  of  the  nation's 
officers  might  come  from  professional  mili- 
tary schools — they  call  this  a  "mercenary 
army" — is  particularly  ofl'ensive.  Addition- 
ally, said  Professor  Kirkpatrick: 

"What  will  happen  then  is  that  ROTC 
programs  will  end  up  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities not  as  well  qualified  as  Brown.  I 
believe  in  a  military  program  with  a  strong 
civilian  influence,  and  our  college  ROTC 
programs  are  one  way  of  doing  that." 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  an  obvious 
and  vocal  group  which,  generally  for  rea- 
sons of  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  is 
against  ROTC  and  any  other  relationship 
between  the  University  and  the  military- 
industrial  establishment. 

But  on  this  side,  too,  is  a  more  thought- 
ful group  that  considers,  at  least  momen- 
tarily, that  an  unpopular  war  is  not  suffi- 
cient reason  to  move  the  military  establish- 
ment oflf  the  campus.  Their  questions  are 
sincere  and  penetrating.  They  want  to 
know  what  place  the  military  has  in  a 
modem  university.  There  is,  to  them,  a 
serious  question  of  standards,  the  granting 
of  college  credit  on  a  basis  other  than  that 
recognized  by  the  University  in  its  overall 
academic  programs,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
University  autonomy  to  any  outside  agency. 
For  them,  it  is  as  David  P.  Leonard  '44, 
associate  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  said   in  a  letter 
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to  this  magazine  in  October: 

"Let  us  ask:  What  place  does  ROTC 
have  on  the  campus  of  a  serious,  private 
university?  As  a  World  War  II  measure  it 
may  have  been  legitimate.  But  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  Brown  continued 
it  in  peacetime.  I  do  not  see  that  military 
training  has  any  place  in  free  and  higher 
education,  and  especially  in  an  institution 
which  claims  to  be  private." 

There  were  some  ironies  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  too.  Students,  on  other 
questions  of  University  policy,  have  been 
quick  to  urge  Brown  not  to  follow  the 
lead  of  other  Ivy  League  schools  and  to 
move  on  its  own  instead.  Now  some  of 
them  point  to  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Har- 
vard, whose  faculties  have  already  voted 
to  strip  ROTC  of  most  or  all  of  its  aca- 
demic  credit. 

News  media  reporting  the  reaction  of 
the  military  also  appeared  a  bit  puzzling. 
The  Chronicle  on  Higher  Education  head- 
lined an  article:  "Colleges  Move  To  Cut 
Credit  For  ROTC  Worry  Military."  The 
next  day,  an  AP  story  was  headlined  in 
many  daily  newspapers:  "Military  Not 
Worried  About  ROTC  Question." 

Then  there  was  Louisiana  Congressman 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  a  high-ranking  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  accused  the  faculties  of  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Harvard  of  intellectual  dis- 
honesty and  evasion.  Thundered  he: 

"How  would  (they)  fare  in  a  world 
which  was  allowed  to  fall  under  the  sway 
of  communism?"  Then  he  said  he  would 
ask  the  Defense  Department  to  withdraw 
ROTC  from  any  school  that  refused  to 
give  it  academic  credit. 

Which,  it  appeared,  is  precisely  what 
those  chronically  opposed  to  the  military 
would  like  Congressman  Hebert  to  do. 


Training  the  unemployed 

A  project  to  help  train  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  so  that  they  can  ob- 
tain jobs  as  computer  programmers  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  University. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  pri- 
marily serves  the  Negro  community,  is 
being  coordinated  by  Brown  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Providence  Office  of  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  (OIC) 
and  Progress  for  Providence.  The  State 
Department  of  Employment  Security  also 
is  involved,  helping  to  find  jobs  for  those 
who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  course,  which 
is  open  to  all  ages  and  all  educational 
backgrounds.  The  project  is  being  financed 
under  a  $7,000  Title  One  federal  grant, 
along  with  matching  funds  from  Brown. 
IBM  has  contributed  textbooks,  instruc- 
tional time,  and  the  use  of  a  small  com- 
puter at  its  Providence  office. 

The  course  is  being  taught  by  Dr.  Ana- 
tole  M.  Shapiro,  a  member  of  Brown's 
Physics  Department.  He  is  assisted  by  Ju- 
dith Fitzhugh  and  Thelma  Austin,  Pem- 
broke seniors  and  members  of  the  Afro- 
American  Society  at  Brown. 

"No  formal  education  is  required,"  says 
Dr.  Shapiro.  "However,  many  of  our  stu- 
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dents  have  a  high  school  degree  or  its 
equivalency.  What  is  required  is  that  they 
have  a  quickness  at  figures  and  good  in- 
telligence." 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  those  en- 
rolled a  basic  knowledge  of  computers  so 
that  they  might  obtain  employment  in  the 
rapidly  growing  computer  industry.  Busi- 
ness computing  today  is  used  extensively 
for  banks,  inventory  controls,  and  manu- 
facturing. 

A  basic  course  in  algebra  is  given  to 
the  students  at  the  OIC  office  before  they 
start  the  program  at  Brown.  Professor  Sha- 
piro has  them  employ  a  desk-top  com- 
puter for  instructional  purposes  and  shows 
them  how  to  use  Brown's  big  IBM  360 
computer  and  its  time-sharing  terminals. 

"They  have  to  learn,  basically,  how  to 


give  the  instructions  to  make  the  machines 
do  the  things  they  want  them  to  do,"  Dr. 
Shapiro  stated.  "I  know  of  no  other  college 
in  the  country  that  is  conducting  a  pro- 
gram quite  like  this,  although  a  number  of 
government  laboratories  are  involved." 

Some  two  dozen  enroUees  are  in  this 
semester's  course.  Eight  persons  were  grad- 
uated Feb.  5  from  the  first  six-month  pro- 
gram started  last  summer.  Three  were 
placed  in  jobs  the  very  next  day. 

"These  are  eager  students,"  Professor 
Shapiro  says.  "They  know  that  this  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  and  they  have  re- 
sponded admirably.  I'm  very  pleased  with 
them." 

Errol  Hunt,  job  development  specialist 
with  OIC,  sees  a  double  benefit  from  the 
program  as  far  as  his  students  are  con- 
cerned. "Brown's  program  not  only  helps 
train  these  people  for  jobs,  but  by  bringing 
them  to  the  campus  it  can  help  provide 
some  of  them  with  the  incentive  to  re- 
sume their  schooling." 

Hunt  said  his  organization  has  formed 
a  working  rapport  with  industry  and  there 
are  commitments  from  industry  to  place 
the  students  in  jobs  when  they  complete 
their  course. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  OIC  hopes 
that  Brown  will  see  fit  to  conduct  similar 
programs  of  this  general  type  in  other 
fields.  The  training  of  lab  technicians,  for 
example,  might  be  feasible,  using  some  of 
the  University's  resources  in  this  area. 

"We  can't  thank  Brown  University 
enough  for  its  cooperation,"  says  Hunt. 
"The  University  can't  help  but  gain  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  in  the  community 
from  programs  of  this  sort." 


The  price:  Going  up 

Students  will  be  paying  more  for  their 
room  and  board  at  Brown  in  the  1969-70 
academic  year  as  the  result  of  a  recent  de- 
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cision  by  the  Corporation.  An  increase  of 
$120  has  been  approved,  hiking  the  rate 
from  $1,080  to  $1,200  a  year. 

Maid  and  linen  services  also  will  be 
discontinued,  as  part  of  the  package  pro- 
gram recommended  to  the  Corporation  by 
Business  Manager  John  Price  '43.  If  these 
services  had  not  been  eliminated,  the  Uni- 
versity would  have  been  forced  to  raise 
room  and  board  by  $160  rather  than  $120. 

According  to  Price,  the  increase  will 
eliminate  a  $32,000  deficit  in  University 
operating  costs  and,  at  the  same  time,  fi- 
nance higher  expenses.  The  last  rate  in- 
crease from  $970  to  $1,080  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1967.  At  that  time.  Price  hoped 
that  the  additional  income  would  reduce 
operating  cost  deficits,  but  he  found  that 
last  year's  inflation  kept  the  budget  in  the 
red. 

"If  the  present  pace  of  inflation  con- 
tinues," he  said,  "I  don't  think  it  will  be 
realistic  to  assume  we  can  hold  room  and 
board  costs  down.  Brown  is  not  immune  to 
inflation.  Everyone  is  feeling  it  today.  Dol- 
lars just  don't  go  as  far  as  they  used  to. 
Check  your  grocery  bill  if  you  want  proof 
of  that." 

Undergraduates  also  will  be  paying  $150 
more  in  tuition  costs  next  fall,  as  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  a  back-to-back  increase  an- 
nounced last  year  goes  into  effect.  Brown's 
tuition  in  September  will  be  $2,300. 

Price  termed  the  elimination  of  maid 
and  linen  service  as  a  "trend."  There  was 
no  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  students 
to  this  move,  he  added.  The  Corporation 
felt  that  students  would  rather  subscribe 
to  a  private  linen  service  than  pay  the 
extra  $40. 

The  increase  in  room  and  board  will 
not  affect  students  on  scholarship.  Price 
stated.  All  of  those  students  who  maintain 
an  acceptable  scholarship  average  will  be 
given  extra  money  to  meet  their  costs. 

Fund  honors  top  workers 

R.  Harper  Brown  '45,  senior  vice-pres- 
ident of  Container  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, and  George  T.  Metcalf  '13.  won  the 
two  achievement  bowls  awarded  by  the 
Brown  University  Fund  for  outstanding 
accomplishment  during  the  1968  campaign. 

The  awards  were  presented  during  the 
Advisory  Council  week-end  in  February. 
Joel  Davis  '56.  national  chairman  of  the 
fund  last  year,  made  the  presentations.  He 
also  walked  off  with  one  of  the  major 
awards,  achievement  among  the  younger 
classes. 

Harper  Brown,  regional  chairman  in 
District  5,  was  judged  to  have  done  the 
best  job  among  the  eight  men  working 
throughout  the  country  in  this  capacity. 
Tom  Hoagland  '63,  regional  vice-chairman 
for  the  Greater  Midwest  Area,  accepted 
for  Brown. 

Metcalf  is  a  previous  winner  in  the 
competition  for  the  achievement  bowl 
among  head  class  agents.  Davis,  in  his  re- 


marks, took  notice  of  Metcalf's  loyal  serv- 
ice to  the  fund  over  the  years.  The  Class 
of  1913  had  a  participation  percentage  of 
94.8  last  year. 

Several  special  awards  were  presented 
at  the  February  meeting.  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Paolino  '28  was  honored  for  improving  the 
participation  in  his  class  more  than  20 
points  and  for  bringing  in  a  number  of 
e.xceptionally  large  gifts.  Total  giving  for 
'28  last  year  was  $35,000. 

Another  special  award  winner  was  Kings- 
ley  Meyer,  head  class  agent  for  the  Class 
of  '43.  The  25th  Anniversary  Class  Gift 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
broke  all  records.  The  percentage  partici- 
pating was  69.2.  Accepting  for  King  was 
Jay  Fidler  '43,  who,  among  other  things, 
was  class  gift  chairman. 

The  various  group  winners  and  their  per- 
centage-, was  as  follows:  1962  to  1967. 
Matthew  F.  Medeiros  '67  (58.2):  1956  to 
1961.  Davis.  1950  to  1955.  Ralph  Crosby 
'52  (44.4):  1944  to  1949,  Robert  G.  Huckins 
'49  (38.1);   1938  to   1943,  Meyer. 

Also,  1932  to  1937,  Raymond  H.  Chase 
'34  (49.7):  1926  to  1931,  Paolino;  1920  to 
1924,  M.  Randolph  Flather  '24  (80.3); 
1914  to  1919,  Edgar  J.  Staff  '15  (75.0); 
1908  to  1913,  Metcalf.  Veterans  Groups, 
Dr.  Harold  G.  Calder  '02  (100). 


Applications  set  new  record 

Brown  is  a  leader  among  Ivy  League  in- 
stitutions experiencing  a  rise  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  next  fall's  incoming 
c'ass  of  freshmen. 

The  Admission  Oflfice  reported  that  more 
than  6.200  applications  have  been  received 
for  approximately  800  openings  in  the 
freshman  class.  The  figure  sets  an  all-time 
record  and  is  1,000  higher  than  the  5,200 
applications  which  set  a  record  last  year  at 
this  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Admission  Office 
said  that  applications  from  more  than  600 
black  students  have  been  received  and  are 
being  reviewed.  This  figure  compares  to 
1 50  applications  from  Negroes  last  year. 

Admission  Director  Charles  H.  Doebler, 
IV,  '48  says  the  overall  increase  in  appli- 
cations is  attributable  to  a  number  of  fac- 
tors. The  increase  reflects  rises  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications  at  several  Ivy  League 
schools.  Secondly,  intensive  recruiting  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents attending  Brown  beginning  next  year 
also  helps  raise  the  overall  total  of  appli- 
cations. 

"We  believe  that  our  new  and  attractive 
catalog  has  helped,  and  certainly  the  total 
reflects  the  increasing  assistance  of  alumni 
in  recruiting  efforts." 

Following  a  walkout  of  Brown  and 
Pembroke  Negro  students  in  December, 
the  University  agreed  to  intensify  its  efforts 
to  enroll  more  black  freshmen  next  year 
at  both  colleges.  There  currently  are  52 
Negro  students  at  Brown  and  31  at  Pem- 
broke. 

Richard  A.  Nurse  '61,  the  admission 
officer  specially  involved  in  the  recruiting 
of  black  students,  said  he  expects  the  Uni- 
versity to  enroll  between  95  and  100.  Last 


year  Brown  accepted  56  and  22  black  stu- 
dents actually  enrolled  in  the  freshman 
class. 

"Some  of  the  Negro  students  we  accept 
will  go  into  a  Transitional  Year  Program 
through  which  they  may  become  more 
fully  prepared  by  the  fall  of  1970.  They 
will  not  be  full  students  in  the  normal 
sense  of  the  word." 

Nurse  said  various  methods  have  been 
used  by  the  University  to  seek  a  larger 
number  of  applications  from  black  stu- 
dents. Mass  mailings  have  gone  mostly  to 
students  in  the  East,  South,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  Midwest.  The  recipients  of 
these  mailings  are  generally  students  who 
received  "commendation"  or  better  in  the 
National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program.  Nurse  also  has 
spoken  at  many  largely  black  high  schools. 

"We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  alumni."  says  Nurse.  "The  West- 
chester Brown  Club  held  a  special  commit- 
ment night  in  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  and 
attracted  100  prospects  there. 

"In  Washington.  D.  C.  the  Brown  Club, 
through  the  efforts  of  Tony  Gould  '64  and 
others,  wrote  to  all  black  students  who 
were  semi-finalists  or  better  in  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  examination.  They  heard 
from  30,  and  20  applied." 

Nurse  said  his  efforts  have  been  directed 
to  attracting  as  large  a  pool  of  applications 
as  possible  in  order  to  insure  the  selection 
of  qualified  freshmen. 

"We  could  take  a  very  highly  qualified 
group  of  black  freshmen,"  said  Nurse,  "if 
we  accepted  all  or  most  of  the  Negroes 
coming  out  of  prep  schools.  But  I  feel  this 
would  defeat  the  purpose  and  that  we 
should  have  some  black  students  from  the 
ghetto  areas  as  well.  We  are  looking  for 
reasonable  board  scores  and  class  ranking 
in  the  85th  percentile  or  better." 

For  a  still  undetermined  number  of 
black  students,  transitional  programs  are 
being  set  up  for  summer  and  for  the 
1969-70  academic  year.  Nurse  says  this  is 
a  matter  of  assessing  the  student's  overall 
potential. 

"For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  Negro 
student  with  board  scores  in  the  low  600s 
who  does  not  have  a  high  class  ranking. 
We  could  consider  him  solely  on  a  basis 
of  his  board  scores,  but  his  class  ranking 
is  too  low  for  Brown  to  accept  him.  We 
believe  he  has  good  academic  potential 
based  on  various  data  we  have  on  him. 
The  Transitional  Year  Program  will  en- 
able us  to  place  him  in  courses  to 
strengthen  him  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  acceptable  next  fall.  If  he  is  not,  we 
will  try  to  place  him  in  another  college." 

Nurse  said  that  while  competition  for 
qualified  black  students  is  intense,  the  Ad- 
mission Office  has  been  helped  by  alumni 
who  are  helping  identify  strong  candidates 
and  persuading  them  to  apply. 

"We  know  that  not  all  of  the  ones  we 
accept  will  come,  but  the  work  of  alumni 
in  many  areas  helps  increase  the  pool. 
Right  now.  I  am  reasonably  certain — 
though  I  know  problems  will  exist — that 
we  can  attract  the  kind  of  Negro  student 
whose  attrition  won't  be  much  greater,  if 
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any,  than  what  we  would  expect  of  any 
other  student." 

While  Brown  showed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  applications  for  next  fall,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  recently  that 
at  troubled  Columbia  College,  freshman 
applications  were  down.  Columbia  Admis- 
sion Director  John  Wellington  was  quoted 
by  the  Times  as  saying  that  he  believed 
the  decline  from  3,800  to  3,000  applica- 
tions is  directly  attributable  to  last  spring's 
riots  on  that  campus. 

"You  can  anticipate  that  people  are  go- 
ing to  react  to  something  like  this,"  Well- 
ington told  the  Times.  Columbia  College 
last  year  accepted  1,150  applications  and 
enrolled  700. 

The  Times  said  that  while  Columbia  was 
down.  Harvard  and  Yale  both  showed  in- 
creases. Harvard  applications  were  up 
900  to  a  total  of  8,500  for  a  freshman 
class  of  1,200.  At  Yale,  the  Times  said 
an  increase  of  500  applications  brings  the 
total  to  6,700  candidates  for  1,025  places 
in  the  freshman  class.  Princeton  received 
5,500  applications — about  the  same  as  last 
year — for  850  places,  and  Cornell  has  an 
increase  of  some  400  applications  for  its 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  total  of 
7,300  applications. 

At  Dartmouth,  completed  applications 
are  4,600,  up  about  100,  for  800  openings. 
Pennsylvania  reports  8,000  applications 
for  1,700  openings,  both  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 


For  war,  one  is  enough 

For  peace,  two  are  needed.  For  war, 
one  is  enough. 

So  goes  the  old  Middle  Eastern  saying, 
and  in  a  round  of  speeches  and  press  con- 
ferences here  last  month,  Israel's  ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.,  Lt.  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
left  little  doubt  that  he  considered  the  one 
party  sufficient  to  renew  the  Middle  East 
war  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ambassador  Rabin  told  University  stu- 
dents and  a  standing-room-only  audience 
at  Sayles  Hall  that  he  does  not  believe  a 
big  war  is  imminent  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  he  sees  no  end  to  dangerous  tensions 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  and  he 
is  not  optimistic  that  peace  is  somewhere 
on  the  horizon. 

The  Russians,  he  said,  can  profit  most 
from  tension  short  of  war,  and  he  believes 
the  Arabs  lack  sufficient  confidence  in 
themselves  to  start  one  on  their  own.  Bol- 
stered by  Soviet  encouragement  and  sup- 
plies, the  Arab  nations  are  led  to  believe 
they  can  get  back  what  they  lost  in  the 
1967  "Six-Day  War"  without  instigating 
all-out  hostilities.  He  made  it  clear  his 
country  has  no  intention  of  giving  back 
the  Middle  East  real  estate  taken  from  the 
Arabs  for  any  reason  short  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

"The  only  peace  which  will  be  a  lasting 
one,"  he  told  reporters  at  a  press  confer- 
ence, "is  one  between  the  two  parties  who 
are  at  war.  Any  other  settlement  is  ex- 
actly that — a  settlement — and  will  never 
achieve  peace.  .  .  .  The  peace  which  must 
be    negotiated    between    our   country    and 
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the  Arab  nations  must  include  three  in- 
gredients to  meet  my  definition  of  peace; 
recognition  of  Israel  and  all  of  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  country  to  exist,  and 
open  boundaries  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
an  exchange  of  views  to  allow  people  of 
both  sides  to  talk  to  each  other." 

In  a  deliberately  low-key,  articulate  ad- 
dress, Ambassador  Rabin  said  Israel  is  ca- 
pable of  resisting,  on  its  own,  and  the 
Arab  nations  after  27  years  of  tension 
and  seven  wars  are  aware  of  that. 

"Our  people  know  how  to  fight,  and 
they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for.  The 
Soviets  know  we  will  fight.  We  don't  need 
anyone  to  fight  for  us;  we  don't  even  need 
'advisers.'  I  believe  the  Arabs  will  never 
be  in  a  position  to  destroy  Israel  so  long 
as  we  have  the  means  to  fight." 

Ambassador  Rabin  called  upon  the  big 
powers  to  play  a  smaller  role  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  he  made  it  clear  he  does  not 
think  Russia  will  leave  what  the  Soviets 
consider  an  important  sphere  of  influence. 

"The  Middle  East  is  a  bridge  between 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  The  nation  with 
full  control  there  can  have  a  freedom  of 
operation  in  all  directions. 

"The  Middle  East,"  he  continued,  "holds 
two-thirds  of  the  known  oil  reserves,  and 
the  economies  of  Europe  and  Japan  de- 
pend upon  the  flow  of  oil  from  there.  If 
the  Soviets  gain  control  in  the  Middle 
East,  1  do  not  believe  they  would  stop  the 
flow  of  oil.  But  think  of  the  psychological 
influence  on  Europe  and  Japan  if  the  So- 
viets gain  control  of  the  Middle  East. 

"Finally,  Winston  Churchill  called  the 
Middle  East  the  'soft  underbelly'  of  Eu- 
rope. The  most  important  sphere  of  in- 
fluence still  is  Europe.  In  the  struggle  of 
the  two  super  powers,  Russia  would  have 
a  tremendous  advantage  if  she  controlled 
the  Middle  East." 

Rabin,  a  veteran  of  27  years  with  the 
military  forces  there,  was  asked  by  re- 
porters and  by  a  Lebanese  student  to  ex- 


plain how  his  country  could  justify  Israel's 
devastating  attack  on  Lebanon's  Beirut 
Airport.  The  ambassador  backgrounded 
his  answer  by  referring  to  the  earlier  hi- 
jacking of  an  El  AI  airliner  by  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Front. 

"We  didn't  react.  We  waited,  because 
we  knew  this  was  a  reversible  act.  Noth- 
ing happened.  Then  the  same  group  com- 
mitted a  second  act.  The  EI  AI  plane  that 
was  attacked  in  the  airport  at  Athens  had 
been  there  for  45  minutes  before  the  Lib- 
eration Front  attacked  it.  They  waited 
until  the  plane  was  loaded,  and  the  object 
was  to  kill  as  many  as  possible. 

"There  were  200  bullet  holes  in  the 
plane  and  it  was  fire-bombed  while  it  was 
loaded  with  several  tons  of  fuel.  By  sheer 
luck  and  the  good  work  of  the  fire  squad 
at  Athens,  the  plane  didn't  blow  up.  Only 
one  man  was  killed,  but  what  is  the  price 
of  a  human  life?  We  destroyed  only  air- 
planes." 

Ambassador  Rabin  said  that  because 
Israel  is  surrounded  by  Arab  countries,  its 
access  to  the  world  is  by  air  and  sea. 

"We  could  not  tolerate  their  freedom  of 
action  in  an  area  which  is  our  lifeline.  We 
told  them  so  by  our  act.  We  did  not  try 
to  spread  the  war  outside  the  Middle  East, 
and  since  the  attack  on  the  Beirut  airport, 
the  following  six  weeks  found  a  reduction 
in  guerrilla  warfare." 

Responding  to  the  Lebanese  student 
who  said  her  government  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the 
Liberation  Front,  Ambassador  Rabin  said 
Israel  deals  with  governments,  not  people. 

"We  expect  them  to  deal  with  private 
organizations  operating  in  their  territory. 
We  have  good  intelligence  there  and  we 
know  what  they  are  doing.  When  an  Arab 
wants  to  stop  this,  I  believe  it  can  be 
stopped." 

The  Middle  East,  he  concluded,  will 
never  be  peaceful  until  the  Arab  nations 
abandon  their  three  "No's — no  peace,  no 
recognition,  no  negotiations." 


C o-ed  housing  project  planned 

The  University  is  considering  a  pilot 
project  in  co-educational  housing  next  fall 
depending  upon  the  development  of  a 
sound  and  reasonable  plan  currently  under 
study. 

F.  Donald  Eckelmann,  dean  of  the 
College,  said  that  the  plan  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  deans  of  Brown  and  Pem- 
broke, their  respective  housing  committees, 
and  the  upper  level  of  administration  of 
the  University. 

The  intent  of  the  pilot  project  is  to  de- 
velop a  living  arrangement  in  which  both 
men  and  women  students  would  share 
common  lounge  and  dining  facilities.  Said 
Eckelmann: 

"The  interest  in  the  pilot  project  stems 
from  the  desire  for  a  more  normal  meeting 
between  men  and  women  on  an  informal 
relationship.  It  is  a  matter  of  having  men 
and  women  meet  in  situations  that  are  not 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Brown  s  medical  program: 


Doctor-student  relationship  is  intimate  as  Henry  T. 
Randall,  M.D.,  professor  of  bio-medical  science  at 
Brown  and  director  of  surgical  research 
at  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  joins  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Chazan 
(top)  in  discussions  of  hospital  procedure  with  six- 
year  Brown  medical  students  Stephen  F. 
Sullivan  and  William  C.  Sternfeld.  Opposite 
page,  Dr.  Thomas  Gaffey,  a  research  fellow, 
calibrates  a  spectrophotometer  to  measure  the 
absorption  of  light  by  living  systems. 


Seeking  for  the  physician  new  levels 
of  understanding  /  professional  skill 


Turn  Page 


photographs  by  John  Swanberg 


Hospital  rounds  deepen  the  experience 


In  1963.  Bri)wn  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  program  of 
medical  education  to  combine  undergraduate  and 
graduate  medical  teaching  as  one  continuum  utilizing 
the  entire  University  faculty  together  with  community 
hospital  staffs  and  Rhode  Island's  private  physicians.  One 
of  the  basic  goals  of  this  program  was  to  extend  and 
improve  community  health  care  while  pro\iding  a  six-year 
education  in  medical  science  leading  to  a  master's  degree. 

A  subsequent  stage  will  include  the  further  development 
of  a  postgraduate  education  program  involving  the  com- 
munity's physicians  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Brown's  department  of  biology  was  the  natural  nucleus 
for  a  modern  medical  faculty  capable  of  turning  out 
broadly  educated  physicians  with  superior  technical 
skills  and  a  solid  experience  in  the  practice  of  contem- 
porary community  medicine.  The  faculty  had  been  con- 
ducting advanced  work  in  cytology,  developmental  biology 
and  genetics,  and  had  established  a  national  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  their  biological  investigations. 

Moreover.  Brown  had  a  L'niversity-wide  interdisci- 
plinary division  system  free  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
traditional  separate  schools  or  institutes.  Divisions  offer 
a  way  of  keeping  specialized  training  within  the  composite 
learning  field  of  the  University.  Besides  keeping  the 
student's  outlook  broad,  this  system  tends  to  remove 
superficiality  from  multidisciplinary  studies — both  ideal 
conditions  for  the  training  of  modern  physicians. 

Clinical  faculty  are  drawn  from  existing  hospital  staffs 
and  private  practitioners  of  Rhode  Island,  with  appoint- 
ments to  directorial  positions  of  professional  academic 
medical  scientists  made  jointly  by  the  University  and  its 
affiliated  hospitals.  Teaching  facilities  consist 
of  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  of  the  University  and 


Staffs  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  and  Medical  Opinion  &  Review 
cooperated  in  the  simultaneous  publication  of  this  article  in  their 
March  issues.  This  is  reprinted  from  Medical  Opinion  &  Review 
with  permission.  Copyright  1969. 
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All  80-jear-oId  South  Providence  woman  is 

among  the  hospital  patients  Brown  medical  students 

met  during  their  rounds  with  doctors. 

Opposite  page,  students  Hsten  as  various 

aspects  of  the  physical  examination  are  explained. 
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With  completion  of  the  new  Bio-Medical  Center 

tills  year,  Brown's  six-year  program  will  have 

a  new  impetus  through  the  availability  of 

the  latest  laboratory,  research,  and  classroom 

facilities.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  dedicated 

sometime  early  next  fall. 


the  equipment,  wards,  and  clinical  populations  of  local 
hospitals  themselves,  which  draw  their  patients  from  a 
predominantly  urban  community  of  1.5  million  residents. 

Enrollces  in  the  medical  program  at  Brown  are 
intensively  schooled  in  all  the  sciences.  The  emphasis  on 
advanced    technology — including,    especially,    computer 
technology — and  the  fact  that  medical  students  share 
classes  with  students  for  whom  these  sciences  are  major 
fields  of  concentration,  make  course  work  exceptionally 
demanding  but  also  especially  stimulating  and  productive. 

To  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,  students  are  required  to  devote  a  full  quarter 
of  their  academic  time,  throughout  the  six-year  course,  to 
studies  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences  or  the  humanities. 
Each  student's  formal  studies  must  have  a  relation  and 
sequence  calculated  to  develop  a  practitioner  sensitized 
to  the  demands  of  the  "new  medicine." 

Students  are  exposed  to  patients  from  their  freshman 
year.  For  example,  one  of  their  initial  courses.  Introduc- 
tion to  Human  Biology,  includes  a  laboratory  seminar  one 
day  per  week,  which  is  conducted  in  the  hospital,  in  which 
students  are  oriented  to  the  nature  of  the  life-science 
experiment.  This  "freshman  biology"  course  is  given  by 
senior  basic  and  clinical  science  faculty;  the  effects  of 
this  novel  juxtaposition  of  instructors  and  subject  matter 
have  been  electric  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

Throughout  the  six-year  program,  students  are  involved 
in  interdisciplinary  studies  that  integrate  scientific 
exploration  with  clinical  casework.  This  serves  as 
practical  reinforcement  of  the  effort  to  encourage  students 
to  think  creatively  in  a  combined  clinical-investigative 
vein.  For  example,  a  fifth-year  course  is  given  in  Inte- 
grated Medical  Science.  The  syllabus  of  this  course  is  not 
fixed.  Instead,  its  focus  of  integration — -e.g.,  neural 
science — is  set  at  the  time  by  professor  and  students,  on 
the  basis  of  special  problems  presented  at  the  hospitals, 
or  may  even  include  a  biomedical  problem  of  particular 
temporal  interest  in  the  broader  scene  of  medicine. 

During  the  sixth  year,  each  student  is  assigned  to  work 
at  a  hospital  under  the  tutelage  of  a  medical-science 
professor  (i.e.,  a  University  clinical  chief)  and  a  clinical 


instructor  {i.e.,  a  physician  in  private  practice).  This 
exposure  significantly  deepens  the  student's  experience 
with  the  basic  procedures  of  practice — patient  care, 
history  taking,  etc. — and,  though  limited  in  intensity,  is 
equivalent  to  the  clinical  clerkship. 

Evaluations  of  those  who  arc  now  completing  the 
six-year  master's  program,  in  terms  of  the  level  of  their 
comprehension,  skills,  clinical  acumen,  and  maturity  in 
human  relations,  show  that  the  students  have  attained 
exceptionally  high  scores.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
admissions  committees  at  the  medical  schools  in  which 
the  program's  first  graduates  have  been  accepted.  Indeed, 
students  who  have  completed  Brown's  present  six-year 
medical-sciences  program  may  well  be  prepared  for  an 
intensive  clinical  experience  such  as  an  internship  under 
University  direction. 

In  their  examination  for  accreditation,  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  the  AMA  had 
originally  recommended  affiliation  with  a  single  hospital 
in  Providence — the  largest  and  most  distinguished,  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.  Brown's  planners  felt,  however,  that  a 
more  extensive  affiliation  scheme  was  necessary  to  fulfill 
all  elements  of  medical  education,  and  to  assure  broader 
health-care  benefits  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  to  allow  for  eventual  expansion  of  the  training 
program's  classes.  Other  community  medical  institutions 
concurred.  Accordingly,  Brown's  newly  formed  Division 
of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  is  developing 
affiliations  with  Miriam,  Rhode  Island,  Lying  In  and 
Roger  Williams  General  hospitals  in  Providence,  and 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Pawtucket.  Some  1 ,200  beds  were 
brought  into  a  socially  and  professionally  unified  medical 
program.  Additional  associations  with  two  private 
psychiatric  institutions  are  now  being  considered. 

Benefits  to  the  community  are  becoming  apparent.  It 
is  no  longer  considered  exceptional  that  involvement  in  a 
training  program  facilitates  a  marked  rise  in  the  caliber 
of  a  hospital's  medical  operations.  It  may  also  occur  that 
a  nonteaching  hospital's  successful  dedication  to  supplying 
optimal  medical  care  forces  it  into  a  problem  situation 
from  which  University  affiliation  offers  relief.  This  prob- 
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student  Anne  B.  Caldwell  (top  right)  presents  the 

history  of  a  patient  she  evaluated  in  discussion 

with  Dr.  Chazan  and  Brown  students  Robert  Wadle, 

William  Sternfeld,  and  Jeffrey  Partnow,  Under 

the  supervision  of  Dr.  Peter  A.  Stewart,  one  of 

the  few  qualified  medical  computer  instructors  in  the 

nation's  medical  schools,  fourth-year  students 

Elliot  Perlman  and  Jeffrey  Kelman  (bottom  left) 

simulate  the  physiological  control  of  respiration 

using  an  analog  computer  model.  At  bottom  right. 

Dr.  Joel  K.  Weltman.  M.D.  performs  a  complement 

fixation  test  for  anti-viral  antibodies  for 

Jane  Hough,  a  fourth-year  student 

taking  medical  microbiology. 
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leni  is  the  stress  of  interinstitutional  competition.  But  the 
coordimiting  force  provided  by  Brown  has  enabled  the 
local  hospitals  to  respond,  as  components  in  a  total  facihty 
serving  a  single  community,  to  the  real  antagonist — 
disease.  As  a  result,  evaluation  of  priority  or  efforts  rests 
now  where  hospitals  always  wanted  it — in  the  hands  of 
clinicians,  not  financial  managers. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  so  long  as  Providence 
needs  one  and  only  one  surgery  and  immunology 
unit  for  major-organ  transplantation,  it  will  intensively 
support  just  one  such  facility,  not  two  or  four. 
It  means  that  whatever  funds  the  benefactors  of  Rhode 
Island  medicine  can  muster  for  such  a  facility  will  be 
concentrated  into  the  development  of  one  installation  of 
maximum  scientific  and  therapeutic  capability,  staffed  by 
one  "dense"  cluster  of  experts  in  this  field.  The  same 
concentrated  progress  will  be  attained  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  and  in  hemodialysis — to  mention  the  other  two 
areas  in  which  Brown's  "constructive  meddling"  has 
already  paid  dividends. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  there  would  be  no  danger  to 
patients  (for  no  person  in  Rhode  Island  is  more  than  45 
minutes  away  from  any  hospital ),  there  is  no  intent  here 
to  generate  overspecialized  centers.  Such  specialty 
hospitals  would  be  a  disservice  from  the  training  and 
clinical  standpoints.  Rather,  the  plan  has  worked  only  to 
alter  emphases  at  the  affiliated  institutions  to  facilitate 
the  unfolding  of  different  methods  of  medical  education. 

At  one  of  the  affiliated  hospitals  (Roger  Williams 
General),  for  example,  medical  science  will  not  be 
completely  subdivided  into  the  traditional  organ-oriented 
sections  ("vertical"  system  ),  but  will  emphasize  those 
disciplines  that  transcend  the  organ-specific  interests. 
Clinical  pharmacology,  medical  oncology,  systemic 
dermatology,  infectious  diseases,  clinical  immunology, 
and  medical  genetics  are  representative  examples  of  what 
may  be  termed,  by  contrast,  a  "horizontal"  system.  It 
should  be  appreciated,  however,  that  this  approach  is  not 
intended  to  function  alone,  but  rather,  to  be  freely 
interwoven  with  the  "vertical"  pattern  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  total  fabric  of  medical  learning  and 
practice. 

Medicine  in  Rhode  Island  can  be  pursued  along  these 
lines  presently  only  because  its  organization  within  Brown 
has  provided  both  the  incentive  to  new  exploration  and  a 
unified  network  of  medical  care.  Thus,  physicians  at  one 
hospital  can  develop  and  promote  one  particular  approach 
in  medicine  without  generating  intramural  conflicts. 

This  health  network  supplies  the  stimulus  of  cross- 
fertilization,  the  accretion  of  theory,  and  the  distribution 
of  skills  realized  when  biological  researchers,  clinical 
investigators,  and  private  practitioners  are  all  part  of  a 
teaching  and  clinical  service  team.  Finally,  the  University 
multihospital  affiliation  has  permitted  salary-sharing 
arrangements  that  make  participation  in  the  project 
financially  attractive  to  the  most  eminent  clinicians, 
teachers,  and  researchers. 

That  the  project  is  becoming  the  dominant  force  in 
medicine  in  Rhode  Island  suggests  it  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  communities.  Certainly  the  results  justify 
an  essential  premise  of  the  plan:  private  practitioners 
will  welcome  any  project  that  genuinely  enables  them  to 


improve  their  clinical  abilities  on  a  continuing  basis.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  private  physician  is 
most  highly  motivated  in  workshop  situations  centering  on 
his  own  patients.  Rounds  and  conferences  of  this  type 
have  been  made  a  basic  structural  part  of  the  continuing 
education  program. 

Far  from  threatening  loss  of  patients  and  income,  the 
Brown  project,  by  forming  a  medical  center  here,  has 
induced  more  people  to  seek  medical  care  in  their  own 
community.  Since  all  hospital  patients  are  integral  parts 
of  the  teaching  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  chiefs  of  service,  and  most  are  private  patients 
as  well,  there  is  no  longer  an  invidious  distinction  between 
University,  hospital,  or  private  medical-care  patients.  In 
addition,  the  system  assures  adequate  continuity  of  care 
after  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

The  Brown  project  has  given  new  impetus  to  continuing 
education  throughout  the  state,  and  the  University  has 
been  assigned  organization  of  postgraduate  training  for 


An  example  of  the  interdisciplinary  environment  of  the 
medical  program  is  Dr.  John  N.  Fain,  a  campus 
researcher  here  assisting  Dr.  Randall  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  in  a  sixth-year  seminar  on  the  subject 
of  obesity  and  diabetics. 


Rhode  Island's  participation  in  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs. 

The  University  could  extend  the  undergraduate-training 
plan  to  encompass  the  entire  course  for  the  MD  degree 
if,  as  a  prior  condition,  a  clinical  program  is  developed 
that  is  as  imaginative  as  the  basic-sciences  core  of  the 
existing  course.  Great  difficulties  in  completing  the  design 
of  such  a  clinical  program  are  not  anticipated  and, 
once  its  structure  is  established,  the  project's  directors 
will  work  toward  solutions  of  the  larger  community- 
health  problems  that  exist  in  this  region.  These  efforts 
will  be  coordinated  with  other  programs,  including  those 
emanating  from  the  national  government. 

In  a  community  of  this  size,  the  introduction  of  a  few 
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The  medical  school:  science  and  the  humanities 


Budget  cuts  on  the  national  level  are  affecting  the  recruitment  of 
science  students  needed  to  assist  medical  programs. 


dozen  alert  and  enthusiastic  students  of  medicine  into  a 
University-hospital-community  realm  that  has  been 
modified  to  accommodate  them,  initiates  changes  that  are 
beneficial  and  quickly  felt  throughout  the  health  structure. 
Projects  like  this  one  are  probably  easier  to  duplicate  in 
other  communities  than  has  been  widely  supposed.  A 
■'medical  school""  like  Brown"s,  utilizing  and  coordinating 
the  faculty  and  laboratories  of  both  the  University"s  basic- 
science  and  humanities  departments,  and  involving  the 
active  and  formal  participation  of  community  hospitals 
and  the  private  practitioners  of  the  area,  will  produce  new 
physicians  who  operate  at  high  levels  of  human  under- 
standing and  professional  skill.  A  medical  project  of  this 
type  also  enlarges  the  opportunity  for  established 
physicians  to  improve  their  practices  and  express  them- 
selves as  teachers  and  members  of  their  community. 

Considering  the  importance  of  expanding  the  medical 
manpower  pool,  the  demonstrated  feasibility  of  doing  so 
along  the  lines  of  Brown's  continuum  method  casts  further 
doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  national  science  policy.  Recent 
budgetary  cuts  have  already  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
recruitment  of  science  students.  Unless  the  new  adminis- 
tration restores  an  adequate  level  of  funding,  the  fall  in 
production  of  science  students  and  science  teachers  will 
make  impossible  the  education  of  new  physicians  on  the 
necessary  scale. 

Given  an  adequate  complement  of  science  teachers, 
however,  the  Brown  experience  suggests  that  an  important 
stimulus  can  be  added  to  the  medical  establishments  of 
many  areas  of  the  country.  If  the  experience  is  repre- 
sentative, the  cost  of  each  training  and  community  health 
services  program  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  $100 
million  usually  held  prerequisite  for  founding  a  new 
medical  school,  and  the  additional  result  would  be  better 
and  more  comprehensive  health  care  at  less  cost  than  the 
area  is  now  paying. 

In  many  communities,  the  intentions  exist  among 
individual  and  institutional  contributors  to  health  care  to 
fuse  education,  research,  patient  care,  and  community 
service.  The  Brown  project  demonstrates  one  way  in 
which  these  intentions  can  be  made  operational. 
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Brown  psychologists  and  their  work  with  children 


Lewis  Lipsitt 
and  his  mobiles 


A  suburban  Providence  school  recently  called  to- 
gether a  conference  of  doctors  and  other  interested 
parties  to  discuss  problems  the  school  was  having 
with  a  seven-year-old  pupil.  The  boy's  problems  were 
both  educational  and  emotional,  and  school  authorities 
felt  that  bringing  together  some  people  who  knew  him 
might  suggest  some  solutions. 

One  of  those  invited  as  an  adviser  was  Dr.  Lewis  P. 
Lipsitt,  director  of  Brown's  Child  Study  Center.  Dr.  Lip- 
sitt is  a  psychologist,  but  his  involvement  in  the  confer- 
ence went  beyond  what  he  might  say  generally  about  any 
seven-year-old  boy  with  problems.  In  one  respect,  Dr. 
Lipsitt  knew  more  about  the  boy  than  anyone  else,  for 
through  the  University's  Child  Study  Center,  tests  on  this 
particular  youngster  had  begun  only  a  day  or  so  after  his 
birth  and  had  been  continued  over  the  youngster's  life. 

The  conference  did  suggest  some  effective  solutions  to 
the  boy's  problems,  but  a  more  interesting  aspect  was  that 
only  rarely  does  a  situation  like  this  one  arise  with  so 
much  background  information  available.  Dr.  Lipsitt  of- 
fered insights  based  on  information  accumulated  over  a 
seven-year  period,  and  while  conferences  like  this  one  are 
not  typical  of  the  work  of  the  Child  Study  Center,  the 
case  does  suggest  that  the  day  may  be  coming  when  this 
kind  of  information  will  be  available  for  increasingly 
larger  numbers  of  children. 

What  led  Dr.  Lipsitt  into  this  conference  is  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  in  Brown's  psychology  department,  along 
with  the  supporting  staff  of  the  Child  Study  Center,  are 
doing  exhaustive  studies  in  child  development.  This  par- 
ticular Providence  schoolboy  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
thousands  of  children  for  whom  extensive  data  is  being 
recorded.  The  main  thrust  of  their  work  is  not  assistance 
in  special  cases  like  this  one,  but  Brown  psychologists  are 
making  intensive  and  broad  studies  into  the  mechanisms 
by  which  children  learn. 

At  Brown's  Child  Study  Center,  psychologists  like 
Lewis  Lipsitt  are  guided  by  the  belief  that  too  little  is 
known  today  of  the  reasons  children  behave  as  they  do, 
the  factors  that  lead  to  learning  in  the  very  young,  and 
the  methods  that  might  lead  to  the  development  of  an 
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optimal  educational  program.  Their  work  revolves  around 
the  Child  Study  Center  that  Dr.  Lipsitt  directs,  but  with 
each  passing  year  Lipsitt  and  his  colleagues  are  reaching 
out  into  more  areas  of  the  Rhode  Island  community  to 
involve  in  their  collection  of  information  thousands  of 
children  and  their  parents,  hospitals,  agencies,  school  sys- 
tems, and  professional  and  staff  personnel  from  many 
disciplines. 

Dr.  Lipsitt  and  his  associates  will  offer  an  important 
disclaimer  by  emphasizing  that  their  work  is  basically 
scientific.  They  are  fact-finders,  and  to  know  things  that 
were  not  known  before  is  important.  Some  conclusions 
are  many  years  away,  and  what  is  important  now  is  that 
some  raw  research — tedious  and,  at  times,  frustrating — 
needs  to  be  done. 

Yet  if  that  were  all  there  were  to  it,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Brown's  Child  Study  Center  could  have  pieced  together  a 
network  of  research  resources  that  now  place  Brown  in 


a  close,  working  relationship  with  much  of  the  Rhode 
Island  community.  For  what  has  taken  the  Child  Study 
Center  beyond  the  potentially  dull  existence  of  a  purely 
fact-finding  agency  is  the  awareness  of  the  people  who 
work  there  that  they  are  not  even  close  to  knowing  all  of 
what  eff^ects  experience  has  on  the  newborn.  They  do  not 
know  the  ingredients  required  for  a  child's  educational 
program  to  be  truly  complete  and  effective. 

Brown  psychologists  know,  for  example,  that  socio- 
economic factors  have  a  lasting  effect.  Studies  tell  them 
that  the  type  of  neighborhood  and  style  of  family  life 
will  have  an  ultimate  effect  on  a  child's  educational  and 
intellectual  experience.  Enormous  differences  in  home  life 
do  produce  disparities  between  one  child  reared  in  an 
intellectually  stimulating  home  and  another  reared  in  a 
home  that  is  not  stimulating,  regardless  of  genetic  factors. 

And  yet  while  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these  dif- 
ferences do  exist,  very  little  is  known  about  the  specific 
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Doctors  Lenore  DeLucia  and  Lipsitt  have  learned  from  research 
with  childrens'   reactions  to   mobiles   at   St.   Vincent's   Home   for 


infants  that  children  are  visually  stimulated  from  the  first  weeks 
of    life    and    that    some    of    it    shows    that    they    have    learned. 
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learning  factors  that  contribute  to  these  differences. 

"One  of  the  basic  missions  of  the  Child  Study  Center," 
says  Dr.  Lipsitt,  "is  to  discover  what  are  these  basic  mech- 
anisms by  which  children  learn.  We  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  things  happen  which  tell  us  that 
there  remain  some  very  important  discoveries  to  be  made 
in  this  area." 

How  Brown  became  involved  as  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  research  centers  in  the  study  of  child  develop- 
ment goes  back  some  12  years  to  when  the  University 
was  invited  to  become  part  of  the  National  Collaborative 
Project.  Brown  and  12  other  centers  across  the  nation 
were  named  to  collect  information  on  50,000  children 
in  a  government-sponsored  project  whose  purpose  was  to 
discover  facts  concerning  the  origins  of  cerebral  palsy, 
mental  retardation,  and  other  neurological  and  psycho- 
logical afflictions. 

Brown  set  up  its  own  Child  Development  Study  to  ad- 
minister its  work  through  NCP.  The  University  established 
a  laboratory  at  Providence  Lying  In  Hospital  and  began 
collecting  extensive  longitudinal  information  on  4,000 
Rhode  Island  children  and  their  parents.  Mothers  were 
asked  for  their  cooperation  before  their  children  were 
born,  and  from  the  start  the  Child  Development  Study 
involved  obstetricians,  pediatricians,  psychologists,  speech 
and  hearing  examiners,  social  workers,  nurses,  and  many 
other  personnel. 

The  basic  essential  of  the  National  Collaborative  Proj- 
ect was  that  through  its  13  centers,  it  could  collect  infor- 
mation at  regular  intervals  on  the  50,000  children  from 
the  time  of  birth  until  they  were  eight  years  old.  Brown 
established  a  FoUow-Up  Center  which,  along  with  the 
University's  Walter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory,  has  been  used 
during  the  long  study  to  gather  further  pediatric  and 
psychological  information  on  the  4,000  Rhode  Island 
children. 

Today,  all  of  the  4,000  Rhode  Island  children  have 
been  entered  into  the  National  Collaborative  Project 
and  the  youngest  child  in  the  Brown  sample  is  two 
years  old.  NCP  will  draw  to  a  close  over  the  next  six  years 
as  each  of  the  4,000  children  reaches  his  eighth  birthday. 
Brown's  heavy  involvement  in  the  study  of  child  develop- 
ment might  be  ending  with  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
two  years  ago  the  University  established  its  own  Child 
Study  Center  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lipsitt.  Capital- 
izing on  the  excellent  developmental  testing  and  research 
facilities  that  grew  up  under  the  Child  Development  Study, 
the  Center  has  moved  far  beyond  the  original  goals  estab- 
lished through  the  National  Collaborative  Project.  Says 
Dr.  Lipsitt: 

"Until  15  years  or  so  ago,  there  was  a  very  heavy 
emphasis  in  the  field  of  child  development  on  hereditary 
and  maturational  determinants  of  child  behavior.  The  IQ, 
for  example,  was  thought  to  be  essentially  constant 
through  the  life  span,  and  children  were  destined  through 
hereditary  gift  or  insult  to  be  bright  or  dull  or  somewhere 
in  between. 

"Today's  child  developmentalists  are  more  cognizant 
of  the  experiential  determinants  of  the  child's  behavior, 
including  his  persisting  patterns  of  behavior,  his  life  style 
and  aspirations,  and  his  approach  to  learning.  The  older 
view  of  child  development  led  us  to  emphasize  the  age  of 


the  child,  his  'maturity,'  and  his  physical  'readiness'  to  at- 
tack new  tasks. 

"Now  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  recognize  that  if 
a  child  isn't  learning  well  or  has  special  school  problems, 
there  may  be  something  amiss  in  the  way  in  which  the 
social  and  educational  environment  has  treated  him." 

What  is  most  challenging  about  the  work  of  the  Child 
Study  Center  is  the  revelation,  through  research,  that  the 
very  young  child  has  a  remarkable  plasticity.  Tests  show 
that  the  infant  can  appreciate  stimulation  in  all  sensory 
modalities  from  the  very  first  days  of  life.  Their  behavior 
undergoes  changes  with  repeated  stimulation,  and  some  of 
these  changes  through  experience  are  of  a  learning  nature. 
What  these  changes  suggest  is  the  theory  that  the  very 
young  child  may  well  be  a  remarkable  learner  and  that 
there  may  well  be  critical  stages  in  its  life  that  are  so  im- 
portant that  the  child  may  never  again  achieve  a  similar 
stage  when  learning  is  this  pronounced. 
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At  Lying  In  Hospital,  Dr.  Lipsitt  and  hi^  associates  are  conduct- 
ing studies  with  the  newborn  in  which  learning  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  direction  in  which  the  child  turns  its  head  for  food. 

"If  we  understand  the  process  by  which  learning  takes 
place,"  says  Dr.  Lipsitt,  "we  will  know  what  happens  to 
a  child  in  the  first  two  years  of  life.  We  need  to  know  how 
assimilation  comes  about.  Within  these  first  two  years,  for 
example,  it  may  be  vitally  important  for  the  child  to 
undergo  experience  that  teaches  him  how  to  relate  to 
other  people.  Based  on  studies  that  have  been  made  with 
animals,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  possibility  that  if  this 
interaction  is  not  learned  at  a  specific  time  in  a  child's 
life,  it  may  not  be  learned  at  all." 

To  understand  the  process  and  to  shorten  the  gap  in  the 
undetermined  future  when  some  conclusions  can  be 
reached.  Brown's  Child  Study  Center  is  extending  itself 
into  far  more  areas  than  had  ever  been  imagined  when  it 
joined  the  National  Collaborative  Project.  The  laboratory 
at  Providence  Lying  In  Hospital  is  still  going  even  though 
no  more  strictly  NCP-children  are  being  enrolled.  Lying 
In  represents  the  Child  Study  Center's  most  ambitious 
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work  and  serious  involvement.  Through  an  open  door 
made  possible  by  Lying  In  Hospital  Superintendent  Har- 
mon P.  B.  Jordan,  Jr.  and  Chief  Pediatrician  Dr.  John  T. 
Barrett  '59,  important  work  is  being  done  with  premature 
children  and  normal  children  as  well.  Tests  are  being  run 
to  determine  how  well  the  eyes  see,  the  ears  hear,  and  to 
learn  whether  the  newborn  can  detect  odors.  Tests  on 
fetal  development  are  also  conducted  there. 

At  Lying  In  and  the  Hunter  Laboratories,  machines 
record  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  environ- 
ment of  even  the  newborn  so  that  the  administration  of 
stimulation  produces  changes  in  the  baby's  behavior,  indi- 
cating that  learning  has  taken  place.  Here,  a  newborn 
child  can  be  trained,  for  example,  to  turn  his  head  in  the 
appropriate  direction  to  obtain  food  in  preference  to 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  that  does  not  produce 
feeding.  Similarly,  even  newborn  infants  can  be  observed 
to  balk  or  fight  at  the  breast  or  bottle  if.  through  inad- 
vertence, the  nostrils  are  occluded  while  sucking. 

At  the  Hunter  Laboratories  at  Brown,  tests  indicate  that 
sucking  behavior  of  the  infant  is  subject  to  change  depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  stimulation  provided  him  while  he  is 
being  fed. 

There,  through  a  special  apparatus  built  by  Clement 
DeLucia,  who  has  constructed  other  ingenious  devices  in 
use  by  the  Child  Study  Center,  an  automatic  nipple  is 
linked  to  a  slide  projector.  The  baby  is  placed  in  a  crib- 


like device  and  before  him  is  an  illuminated,  television-type 
screen  on  which  multi-colored  slides  are  projected.  The 
intensity  of  the  baby's  sucking  produces  increased  illumi- 
nation on  the  screen,  and  the  infant  quickly  learns  to  suck 
more  intensively  to  provide  for  himself  a  greater  definition 
of  the  visual  stimuli,  which  run  the  gamut  from  a  picture 
of  a  Raggedy  Ann  doll  to  red-colored  circles  and  more 
complicated  designs. 

At  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Home  for  Infants,  another 
Brown  laboratory  has  been  set  up  to  work  intensively  with 
children  from  five  days  to  three  months.  The  lab  there  is 
important  since  the  age  range  of  the  children  enables 
Brown  psychologists  to  work  daily  with  children  only  a 
few  days  after  they  leave  the  hospital  and  until  they  are 
adopted. 

The  work  at  St.  Vincent's  also  relates  to  sensory  and 
learning  processes  in  infants.  A  rocking  device,  another  of 
DeLucia's  inventions,  shows  what  occurs  in  terms  of  paci- 
fying the  baby  through  rocking.  It  is  here,  too,  that  tests 
with  mobiles  are  conducted.  While  many  mothers  have  a 
home-grown  knowledge  of  the  attractiveness  of  colorful 
mobiles  over  their  infants'  beds,  none  are  as  sophisticated 
as  the  ones  at  St.  Vincent's.  Here,  a  two-month-old  girl  lay 
in  her  bed  kicking  up  a  storm,  eyes  fixed  on  the  dancing 
objects  above  her.  Each  time  she  moved,  a  string  attached 
to  her  arm  jiggled  the  mobile. 

When  the  string  was  detached  and  the  baby's  move- 
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ments  no  longer  produced  a  satisfying  visual  stimulation, 
the  movements  stopped  and  the  infant  girl  began  to  cry. 
Re-attach  the  string,  the  crying  stopped  and  the  thrashing 
began  again. 

What  these  and  other  tests  have  proven  is  that  given  the 
opportunity,  an  infant  will  seek  out  visually  stimulating  ex- 
periences. She  has  learned  that  her  own  behavior  makes  a 
difference  and  will  lead  her  to  what  is  visually  stimulating. 
For  the  practically  minded  who  want  to  see  some  con- 
clusions from  slide  projectors  and  colorful  mobiles,  it  was 
as  Dr.  Lipsitt  told  a  conference  on  the  visual  aspects  of 
reading  failure  earlier  this  fall: 

"You  can  capitalize  on  the  curiosity  of  a  child  for  visual 
stimulation.  If  a  child  is  going  to  enjoy  reading  or  looking 
at  things  connected  with  reading,  he  must  find  joy  in  visual 
stimulation.  A  lack  of  so-called  'reading  readiness'  proba- 
bly represents  a  failure  on  the  part  of  his  teachers  to  im- 
plement these  techniques  which  stimulate  reading  be- 
havior." 

Dr.  Lipsitt  does  not  say  that  early  visual  stimulation  is 
the  sole  answer  to  reading  problems,  but  what  is  implied 
by  some  of  the  burgeoning  information  being  collected  by 
the  Child  Study  Center  relates  to  certain  forms  of  institu- 
tional life  for  children  as  well  as  that  of  certain  types  of 
home  life.  Says  he: 

"It  is  important  that  the  child  discover  or  learn  that 
when  he  acts  on  his  environment  in  certain  ways,  it  acts 


Dr.  Einar  Siqueland  (left)  is  about  to  place  an  infant  into  a  crib- 
like  device  from  which  visual  stimulation  can  be  motivated  by  the 
child's  sucking  on  an  automatic  nipple  linked  to  a  slide  pro- 
jector. The  child's  sucking  is  recorded  on  an  electronic  device 
monitored  by  Pembroker  Louise  Hainline  (above),  an  honors 
psychology  student  doing  her  thesis  with  Dr.  Siqueland.  Miss 
Hainline  is  doing  an  important  study  with  infants  on  early 
recognition  of  language  development.  Dr.  Siqueland  believes  many 
important  contributions  may  come  from  her  work,  since  this  is 
a  virtually  untapped  field  in  psychology. 


back.  Data  drawn  from  the  1930s  shows  that  some  sterile 
institutions  offered  children  little  freedom  of  movement,  no 
toys,  little  stimulation,  virtually  no  interaction  with  other 
people.  Children  lived  in  an  emotional  vacuum  that  pro- 
duced no  lasting  attachment  between  the  child  and  other 
people. 

"Picture  the  child  that  goes  untended.  Consider  the  in- 
fant fed  only  by  the  clock.  Consider  the  baby  who  learns 
that  his  behavior  doesn't  count,  that  nothing  happens 
when  he  cries.  We  believe  these  examples  represent  crucial 
factors  in  the  first  years  of  life  and  count  heavily  in  a 
child's  ability  in  later  years  to  interact  with  other  people." 

Along  with  its  laboratories  at  Lying  In  Hospital,  at 
Brown,  and  at  St.  Vincent's,  much  the  same  kind  of  work 
is  being  done  through  other  Rhode  Island  resources.  At 
the  Meeting  Street  School  for  cerebral  palsied  children. 
Brown  researchers  have  worked  to  produce  better  detec- 
tion and  determination  of  brain  damage  and  have  docu- 
mented distortions  in  visual  perception.  Meeting  Street 
School  now  collaborates  with  the  Child  Study  Center  in 
the  standardization  of  a  new  screening  test  for  neurologi- 
cal and  psychological  handicaps. 

At  the  Bradley  Hospital  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Anthony  Davids  "49,  a  Brown  psychology  pro- 
fessor and  the  hospital's  chief  psychologist,  works  together 
with  Brown  undergraduates  on  the  effects  of  psycho- 
therapy and  behavior  modification  techniques.  At  John 
Hope  Settlement  House,  undergraduates  are  doing  re- 
search on  the  learning  abilities  of  lower  class  children  and 
how  their  environment  may  affect  the  learning  processes. 

In  the  public  school  systems,  additional  work  in  learn- 
ing techniques  is  being  accomplished.  Doctors  Bryan 
Shepp  and  Peter  Eimas  are  studying  young  children  in 
concept  formation,  discrimination  learning,  and  higher 
level  learning  behavior  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  School. 
At  the  Dr.  Joseph  Ladd  School  for  retarded  children,  a 
doctoral  candidate  is  studying  learning  techniques  among 
the  mentally  retarded.  At  the  Trudeau  Center,  other  re- 
searchers associated  with  the  Child  Study  Center  are  work- 
ing on  behavior  modification  techniques  to  see  if  retarded 
children  can  be  taught  to  take  care  of  their  basic  needs. 

The  Mt.  Hope  Day  Care  Center  has  been  set  up  on  the 
Brown  campus  for  15  children  of  working  mothers  and  in 
the  fall  will  move  to  its  own  location  where  it  will  have  an 
enrollment  of  70.  A  research  laboratory  there  will  permit 
undergraduates  to  do  research  in  learning  techniques  and 
behavior  changes.  And  there  is  an  evolving  relationship 
between  the  Child  Study  Center  and  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal, where  Brown  has  been  invited  to  set  up  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  neurologically  and  psychologically  dis- 
turbed children  who  are  referred  there. 

If  the  burgeoning  relationships  between  the  University 
and  community  hospitals  and  agencies  are  not  enough  to 
keep  busy  the  six  psychologists,  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students  associated  with  the  Child  Study  Center,  a 
new  $30,000  mobile  laboratory  has  just  been  acquired. 
The  new  laboratory  is  the  result  of  a  government  grant  to 
one  of  Dr.  Lipsitt's  associates,  36-year-old  Dr.  Einar 
Siqueland,  who  has  been  involved  in  many  aspects  of  the 
Center's  research,  and  one  of  whose  special  interests  is  the 
study  of  premature  infants.  In  one  sense,  at  least.  Dr. 
Siqueland  is  a  case  in  point  that  not  only  is  the  Child 
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Brown's  new  mobile  laboratory  stops  at  an  east-side  Providence 
home  for  the  first  of  several  days'  research  with  a  young  child. 
The  $30,000  lab  permits  psychologists  to  study  one  child  inten- 
sively over  several  consecutive  days. 

Study  Center  making  an  impact  nationally  but  that  Dr. 
Lipsitt,  personally,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Siqueland  came  to  Brown  from  the  University  of 
Washington  five  years  ago  to  do  post-doctoral  studies.  He 
ended  up  as  a  professor  of  psychology  and  on  the  staff 
of  the  Child  Study  Center.  Siqueland  has  both  a  clinical 
and  experimental  background,  and  he  decided  upon 
Brown  because  of  its  work  in  child  development. 

"Brown  was  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  country  (two 
others  are  Yale  and  Denver  universities)  with  an  ongoing 
and  far-reaching  research  program  in  the  learning  proc- 
esses. Also,  there  may  be  a  feeling  that,  medically  speak- 
ing. Providence  is  a  conservative  community.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  know  of  nowhere  else  in  the  world  as  open 
as  Providence  in  terms  of  community  resources  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  hospitals  and  the  medical  profession." 

Dr.  Siqueland  makes  it  clear  he  considers  Lipsitt  a 
remarkable  man  who  is  at  once  a  good  psychologist,  an 
effective  administrator,  and  his  own  public  relations  man 
for  his  program  and  its  needs. 

An  illustration  of  Dr.  Lipsitt's  three  attributes  is  the 
relationship  with  St.  Vincent's.  Two  years  ago  Lipsitt  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  St.  Vincent's  would  soon  build  a 
new  home  for  its  children.  That  night  he  telephoned  Dr. 
Peter  Mathieu,  chief  pediatrician  of  the  Catholic-operated 
home  for  orphan  children.  The  question:  Would  St.  Vin- 
cent's consider  building  a  Brown  University  laboratory 
into  its  new  facilities? 

Dr.  Mathieu  responded  favorably  and  went  one  step 
further,  offering  Dr.  Lipsitt  and  his  colleagues  space  in  the 
existing  home.  When  the  new  home  was  constructed,  a 
new  Brown  laboratory  was  in  it,  currently  staffed  by  Mrs. 
Arlene  Little,  a  graduate  student  in  the  child  psychology 
program  at  Brown,  and  Dr.  Lenore  DeLucia.  Dr.  DeLucia 
is  a  Pembroke  graduate  ('58),  holds  a  Brown  doc- 
torate ('59),  and  is  a  staff  member  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment at  Rhode  Island  College,  currently  on  leave  to 
do  additional  graduate  work  in  Dr.  Lipsitt's  program. 

In  a  sense,  St.  Vincent's  and  the  philosophies  that  are 
emerging  from  the  Child  Study  Center  have  a  great  deal 


in  common.  Dr.  Lipsitt  is  very  quick  to  say  that  the  nuns 
who  operate  the  home  comprise  an  extraordinarily  sophis- 
ticated staff  in  terms  of  the  care  they  give  the  children. 
The  new  home  is  bright  and  stimulating.  Colorful  mobiles 
hang  over  every  bed — and  they  hung  there  before  the 
Child  Study  Center  began  making  noises  about  how  valu- 
able mobiles  are  to  infants.  Beds  are  flat  and  provide  the 
children  with  freedom  of  movement.  No  child  is  prop-fed; 
there  is  a  high  ratio  of  nuns,  nurses,  and  helpers  to  make 
certain  that  each  child  has  individual  attention.  The  very 
last  thing  Dr.  Lipsitt  would  intimate  is  that  the  sophisti- 
cated care  that  St.  Vincent's  gives  its  children  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  research  findings  of  the  Child  Study  Center. 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  says  Dr.  Siqueland.  "Infant  re- 
search has  been  sort  of  a  stepchild  of  psychology,  and 
often  where  it  has  functioned  it  has  died  on  the  vine.  The 
subtle  difference  between  success  and  failure  is  often  the 
difference  between  a  hard-headed  researcher  and  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  problems  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
staffs.  Dr.  Lipsitt  has  a  remarkable  talent  to  communicate 
with  people  in  various  disciplines  and  the  Child  Study 
Center  program  is  the  stronger  because  of  it." 

If  Lipsitt  is  an  example  of  a  good  administrator  at 
work.  Dr.  Siqueland  in  one  sense  represents  the  new  breed 
of  child  psychologist  in  short  supply  in  this  country.  He 
says  little  about  an  offer  made  recently  by  a  large  mid- 
western  university  through  which  Siqueland  could  have 
set  up  his  own  laboratory  similar  to  the  one  at  Brown. 
Each  year  more  requests  come  in  for  graduate  students  in 
psychology  who  are  interested  in  child  development. 

"The  field,"  says  Siqueland,  "is  attracting  more  men 
than  ever  before,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
that  students  want  to  be  more  involved  in  the  socially 
relevant  problems.  Child  development  no  longer  is  a  light- 
weight area  for  research,  though  students  are  more  likely 
to  ask  today:  'What  is  relevant  about  psychology?'  When 
they  get  the  answer,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  field 
to  stay." 

Perhaps  what  keeps  Dr.  Siqueland  at  Brown  are  the 
new  opportunities  provided  by  the  mobile  laboratory  that 
will  permit  more  intensive  study  with  fewer  children.  Dr. 
Siqueland's  special  interests  are  in  the  nation's  population 
of  premature  children,  a  group  which  he  knows  has  a 
higher  incidence  of  retardation  and  sensory  problems, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Jay  Orson  and  other  pedi- 
atric staff  members  at  Lying  In  Hospital,  a  high  percent- 
age of  mothers  are  willing  to  participate  in  the  study,  be- 
ginning in  the  neonatal  stage.  Through  the  mobile  labora- 
tory. Dr.  Siqueland  can  test  a  single  child  two  or  three 
days  in  a  row  to  judge  its  consistency  and  without  asking 
the  mother  to  bring  the  baby  to  the  Hunter  Laboratories 
at  Brown. 

"This  will  allow  us,"  he  says,  "to  begin  to  ask:  What  is 
the  early  perceptual  and  learning  capacity  and  to  develop 
means  for  assessing  the  early  learning  capacities.  The 
mobile  lab  will  allow  us  to  study  specific  disabilities  found 
in  the  early  checks  and  to  study  essentially  normal  chil- 
dren as  well.  By  testing  on  successive  days,  we  will  know 
if  the  baby  perhaps  did  poorly  the  first  time  he  was  tested. 
We  will  know  if  he  is  consistent,  and  through  these  checks 
we  can  ascertain  real  individual  differences  and  begin  to 
sort  out  the  facts." 

Doctors  Lipsitt,  Siqueland  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
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Child  Study  Center  know  that  the  answers  will  be  a  long 
time  in  coming  and  that  in  the  meantime  much  of  what 
they  are  doing  will  depend  upon  the  close  and  harmonious 
relationship  between  the  Providence  mothers  who  are  co- 
operating in  the  study,  the  pediatricians  who  recommend 
children  to  the  study  center,  and  the  hospital  staffs  with 
whom  rest  the  day-to-day  relationships  that  make  the 
Brown  laboratories  possible. 

When  the  Brown  staff  began  working  intensively  at 
Lying  In  Hospital,  among  the  questions  they  asked — par- 
ticularly in  the  care  of  premature  children — was  how 
much  the  babies  were  handled.  There  is  no  solid  evidence 
that  additional  handling  of  premature  and  fragile  babies 
produces  a  healthier  and  more  psychologically  alert  child. 
And  yet  the  question  had  been  asked  many  times  before: 
"What  are  the  optimal  medical  standards  for  premature 
babies?,"  but  not  until  recently  has  the  question  been 
asked  with  serious  and  lasting  interest:  "What  are  the 
optimal  psychological  standards  for  premature  children?" 

It  is  no  accident  that  at  Providence  Lying  In  Hospital, 
the  care,  concern  and  affection  shown  by  Brown  research- 
ers for  the  children  came  to  be  known  among  the  nurses  as 
a  love-in. 


Why  do  mothers  cooperate  with  the  Child  Study  Center?  Dr. 
Siqueland,  here  working  with  an  infant  in  the  mobile  laboratory, 
says  that  parents  are  becoming  more  aware  that  early  pediatric 
examinations  do  not  provide  a  good  basis  for  children  with  learning 


or  intellectual  deficiencies.  CSC  researchers  do  not  say  the  tests  will 
have  direct  benefits  to  children,  but  problems  that  are  picked  out 
during  the  tests  are  referred  to  pediatricians.  Of  great  help,  says 
Siqueland,  are  the  pediatricians  who  recommend  CSC  to  mothers. 
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A  dialogue 
across  the  gap 


(Tn  February,  some  200  alumni  attended  the  annual  Alumni 
Advisory  Council  Weekend  and  heard  a  lively  panel  discussion 
entitled  "Student  Attitudes  and  Opinions."  Questions  were 
asked  from  the  floor  by  alumni  and  were  answered  by  the 
panel  of  Ira  Magaziner  '69,  Gregory  Brown  '71,  Vance  E. 
Salter  '69.  Political  Science  Professor  Dr.  Erwin  C.  Hargrove, 
and  Jay  W.  Fidler  '43.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
panel  discussion  that  attracted  a  large  audience.  Ed.) 


QUESTION:  From  an  undergradu- 
ate and  faculty  point  of  view,  what's 
behind  the  desire  for  a  change  in 
curricuhim? 

Magaziner:  We're  not  just  talking 
about  a  change  in  curriculum  that 
would  involve  switching  around  the 
number  of  requirements  or  adding 
two  pass-fail  courses  to  the 
curricular  structure.  We're  talking 
about  a  complete  change  in  the 
educational  environment  of  the 
University,  and  the  curriculum  and 
the  academic  structure  are  really 
not  too  much  a  part  of  the 
educational  atmosphere.  We  can 
start  there  by  changing  around  the 
curricular  structure  so  that  it  becomes 
more  important  to  what  the  students 
are  interested  in  and  not  so  much  to 
what  the  faculty  has  construed  as 
the  important  areas  of  knowledge. 

We're  trying  to  open  up  some 
flexibility  in  the  way  the  student 
is  regarded  by  the  structures  of  the 
University.  .  .   .  We've  made  some 
progress  in  the  academic  area  and  we 
hope  to  move  to  other  things  which 
have  to  do  with  the  educational 
atmosphere. 

Hargrove :  Students  today  and  for 
the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years  are 
very  different  than  at  a  time  when  I 
was  an  undergraduate  in  the  early 
1950's.  It's  really  a  different 


generation.  My  generation,  if  you 
can  characterize  generations,  was 
concerned  in  large  part  with  the 
ct)nvcntional  values  of  success  in 
American  life — getting  ahead,  a  good 
education,  professional  school,  and 
a  job — not  rocking  the  boat.  This 
generation  takes  ail  those  values 
and  the  affluent  society  for  granted, 
and  says  that's  not  good  enough. 

In  a  sense,  they're  dealing  from 
strength:  They're  dealing  from  an 
assumption  of  affluence  and 
abundance.  They  say:  "We  want  the 
University  to  be  more  concerned 
with  developing  us  and  helping  us 
develop  ourselves  as  persons.  We 
want  the  University  to  be  more 
concerned  with  helping  us  face 
certain  fundamental  value  conflicts 
in  the  society  and  in  ourselves."  They 
want  to  go  beyond  success,  and  they 
see  the  University  as  a  half-way 
house  for  propelling  them  toward 
careers  in  American  society. 
Standing  back,  they  say  that's  not 
quite  good  enough. 

I'll  never  forget  a  debate  a  couple 
of  years  ago  between  Tom  Watson 
'37,  president  of  IBM,  and  some 
undergraduates.  He  said,  "Why  aren't 
you  guys  interested  in  business?"  and 
the  argument  they  gave  him  was, 
"Look,  we're  not  uninterested  in 
business,  we  don't  have  anything 


against  business,  we  just  think  it's 
not  offering  us  the  kind  of  challenges 
that  arc  interesting.  What  are  you 
doing  about  poverty?  What  are  you 
doing  about  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life?"  This  generation  is 
concerned  with  a  lot  of  qualitative 
questions  and  they're  saying  to  the 
University  let's  rearrange  the  way 
you  produce  knowledge  and  ask  these 
questions. 

Salter:  I  see  Brown  today  as 
falling  into  a  subtle  trap  laid  by  the 
government.  I  came  here  as  a  typical 
post-sputnik  product  as  a  candidate 
for  a  bachelor  of  science  in  applied 
math.  The  facilities  are  so  terrific, 
Barus-Holley  had  just  been  opened, 
the  computer  center  was  top-notch. 

The  basic  problems  this  country 
faces  today  led  me  to  re-evaluate  my 
candidacy  for  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  I'm  now  a  candidate  for 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  history.  Now  I 
look  at  the  facilities  and  they  are  not 
what  you  alumni  want  the  University 
to  be  either.  You  still  think  of  Brown 
as  a  liberal  arts  institution,  and  that's 
what  I  want  it  to  be,  too.  I'm  worried 
that  the  government  has,  with  the 
challenge  of  sputnik,  led  our  building 
program  into  engineering  programs 
and  bio-med  and  so  on.  Perhaps  we 
should  reconsider  those  priorities. 

Brown:  Those  of  us  who  feel  the 
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pulse  of  Brown  agree  that  a  kind  of 
inferiority  complex  pervades  this 
school,  that  Brown  has  resigned 
itself  to  being  a  second-rate,  first-rate 
institution.  Brown  tends  to  react 
rather  than  act.  It  follows  the 
initiative  of  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton.  Brown  is 
struggling  very  desperately  to  main- 
tain its  status  in  a  certain  peer  group, 
and  it's  even  beginning  to  influence 
the  vitality  of  both  student  and 
administrator. 

Fidler:  I  haven't  read  this  300- 
page  report  on  curriculum  reform. 
I  understand  it  offers  some  very 
substantial,  unique,  ideas.  I  also 
understand  that  it  gives  Brown  an 
opportunity  for  distinction  in  this 
area  to  be  first,  to  lead  the  way.   .   .   . 
If  this  entire  report  or  portions  of  it 
are  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  are 
thought  of  as  excellent  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  if  Brown  is  willing  to 
take  the  lead  and  be  different  and  be 
unique,  how  many  alumni  are  willing 


to  back  it  all  the  way  without  criti- 
cism and,  differ  as  we  may  with  some 
of  the  ideas,  still  continue  our  hoped- 
for  financial  support  and  all  the  other 
things  that  are  expected  of  alumni? 

Hargrove:  Brown  is  a  unique  kind 
of  institution.  It  is  both  a  university 
and  a  college — the  phrase  university 
college  has  been  coined  you  know, 
it's  half  and  half.  And  this  provides 
real  potential  because  you  can  have 
a  faculty  that's  interested  in  research, 
you  can  have  a  distinguished  faculty 
and  undergraduates  can  be  associated 
with  these  people  and  this  is  good. 
And  yet  you  can  have  a  small  college 
atmosphere.  This  is  what  the  admis- 
sions people  say  is  the  best  of  both 
worlds. 

The  great  difficulty  with  this  is 
that  when  you  have  limited  resources 
— not  enough  money — and  you're 
trying  very  hard  to  do  well  right 
across  the  board,  the  danger  is  that 
you're  going  to  cut  corners  in  every 
single  area,  whether  it's  athletic  teams 


or  recruitment  or  the  political  science 
department  or  the  architecture  in  the 
Graduate  Center. 

There's  tension  and  frustration 
that  comes  with  trying  to  do  all  these 
jobs  at  once  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  what 
Ira  has  pushed  for  in  curricular 
reform — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
undergraduates  with  him — is  a  desire 
to  orient  this  place  more  toward 
general  education,  toward  under- 
graduates, toward  concern  with 
humanistic  values  and  less  toward 
the  drive  for  prestige  as  a  research 
institution.  The  problem  is  we've 
got  both  balls  in  the  air  and  they  are 
bouncing  opposites.  It's  a  set  of 
permanent  frustrations,  and  if  we 
had  more  money  we  could  do  it 
better. 

Magaziner;  There  comes  a  point 
when  you  find  you're  not  succeeding 
in  gaining  the  level  of  academic 
prestige  you  want.  You  start  to 
realize  that  the  reason  is  because  all 
the  other  institutions  are  in  the  same 


Sophomore  Greg  Brown  told  the  audience  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
Negro  at  Brown  and  why  fellow-blacks  walked  out  in  December. 


Among  the  many  alumni  who  listened  intently  during  the  discus- 
sions was  Robert  Berry  '44,  a  director  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 
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boat  and  the  whole  idea  of  academic 
prestige  in  the  research  area  is 
somewhat  of  a  myth  and  very  few 
students,  at  least,  care  that  much 
about  it.  What  you've  got  to  do  is  set 
out  a  series  of  values  as  an  institution 
educationally,  then  accomplish 
them.  .  .  . 

Salter:  I  can't  help  but  feel  that 
sometimes  we  do  actually  have  the 
money.  The  federal  government  was 
very  helpful  in  financing  the  new 
bio-med  center,  for  example,  but 
Brown  had  to  shell  out  quite  a  bit 
for  it.  If  anyone's  been  to  Dartmouth 
and  seen  the  Hopkins  Center  you 
have  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  we  need  here. 


Cammarian  Club  President  Ira  Magaziner 
and  Professor  Erwin  Hargrove  explained 
the  wide  student  interest  in  the  curriculum. 

Our  facilities  for  drama,  for 
example,  are  just  terrible.  They're 
antiquated  and  they're  not  at  all 
competitive.  They're  not  going  to 
draw  the  kind  of  students  we  want. 
We  have  to  face  up  to  this  and  maybe 
reconsider  some  of  these 
priorities.   .  .  . 

Hargrove:  Brown  has  always  been 
a  university,  it's  always  had  a  strong 
science  department,  and  I'm  not 
opposed  to  that.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  how  much  I  agree  with  Ira  that 
we  should  try  to  return  to  be  a 
college  because  I'm  afraid  it's  a 
point  of  no  return.  Places  like 
Wesleyan  and  Dartmouth  are  now 
trying  to  become  universities,  even 


Vassar  is  talking  about  that.  We've 
got  to  make  it  as  we  are,  which  is 
much  more  difficult  and  much  more 
challenging. 

Magaziner:  I  don't  think  we 
should  return  to  being  a  college.  I 
didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  that  this 
whole  emphasis  of  being  a  university 
doesn't  mean  only  having  good 
research  professors.  Being  a  univer- 
sity means  having  a  strong  graduate 
program  where  there  are  people  who 
are  professionally  committed  to 
advancing  knowledge.  But  the  kind 
of  rat-race  game  that  goes  on  with 
the  academic  prestige  of  an  individual 
professor  judged  by  books  published, 
and  numbers  of  papers  presented  at 
the  academic  conferences,  is  a  false 
criteria  you  don't  need  to  be  a 
university.  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  Someone  interpreted 
the  commitment  to  black  students  as 
giving  the  A  fro- American  Society  al- 
most official  power  over  the  admis- 
sions representative  who  would  be 
recruiting  in  this  new  program.  Do 
you  undergraduates  feel  an  alienation 
in  Brown  from  the  power  source, 
from  the  people  making  the  deci- 
sions? 

Brown:  1  doubt  that  few  of  you 
really  have  an  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  black  student  at  a 
white  university,  in  particular  a  white 
university  like  Brown.  There  is 
intense  academic  and  social  competi- 
tion, there's  kind  of  an  upper  white 
middle  class  situation  and  the  good 
old  American  ethic  that,  with  hard 
work  and  determination,  you'll  get 
along.  Where  I  come  from,  and 
where  a  good  many  other  black 
students  came  from,  hard  work  and 
determination  might  dig  us  an  early 
grave — an  earlier  grave. 

You  alumni  made  it  the  best  way 
you  could.  I'm  not  saying  those 
values  are  not  applicable,  but  I 
am  saying  that  those  values  are  full 
of  hypocrisy.  For  a  black  student 
to  be  at  a  university  like  Brown,  he 
suddenly  is  given  that  passport  into 
upper  white  middle  classes — get 
your  degree  and  you  can  do  your 
thing.  Most  black  students  now  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that's  an 
accelerated  course  into  oblivion  be- 
cause that  really  isn't  an  education, 
that  really  isn't  adding  to  your 
personal  development. 

Black  students  at  Brown  have  a 


kind  of  faith  in  the  University.  The 
actions  of  the  past  month  or  two 
have  to  some  degree  justified  that 
faith.  Only  I  think  it  was  unfortunate 
it  was  a  walkout,  because  the 
channels  simply  were  not  open. 
We're  always  asked,  why  don't  we 
proceed  through  the  legal  or  estab- 
lished channels  of  the  University, 
why  don't  we  speak  with  the  deans, 
why  don't  we  speak  with  the  admin- 
istrators? It's  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  to  speak  with  those  people 
and  have  them  listen  and,  more 
important,  to  have  them  understand 
our  crucial  problem.  It's  been  the 
problem  more  of  survival  than 
matriculation. 

Brown  can  change.  Brown  has 
the  potential  for  change.  If  it  means 
turning  over  a  substantial  portion 
of  control  to  the  students  to  do  that, 
then  I  say  do  it.  Because  I  don't 
think  this  is  the  time  where  we  can 
really  get  hung  up  over  who's  the 
authoritarian  here,  who's  going  to 
control  the  University?  I  consider 
my  education  a  partnership.  I  should 
have  just  as  much  right  to  determine 
what  my  development  at  Brown  will 
be  as  the  people  sitting  in  the 
Corporation. 

QUESTION:  Explain  to  me  the  psy- 
chological correlates  of  the  new  kind 
of  separatism. 

Brown:  The  psychological  corre- 
lates of  separatism  are  less  racism 
in  reverse  than  many  tend  to  believe. 
It's  more  embracing  of  self.  I  doubt 
that  it's  anti-white;  it's  more  pro- 
black.  Because  of  the  social  and 
academic  pressures  at  Brown,  there's 
a  natural  tendency  for  students  to 
relate  with  other  students  with  whom 
they  have  like  a  common  denomi- 
nator. There's  a  kind  of  commonality; 
they  can  communicate,  they  can 
identify,  they  need  not  establish 
a  common  base — they  have  that 
common  base. 

In  terms  of  communicating  with 
other  white  students,  white  students 
who  are  probably  from  a  socio- 
economic background  that's  at  sharp 
variance  with  your  own,  you  have  to 
kind  of  establish  this  denominator, 
some  level  at  which  you  can  com- 
municate. With  black  students  that's 
not  necessary.  .  .  .  Call  it  a  kind 
of  togetherness. 

QUESTION:  At  this  stage  would  you 
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think  a  period  of  transition  is  neces- 
sary? 

Brown:  I'm  not  sure  if  I  can 
comment  on  that;  I'm  not  sure  if  it  is 
a  phase.  We've  never,  to  my  satis- 
faction, proven  that  white  people 
and  black  people  are  the  same — 
with  the  i^ipcsition  of  some  few 
minor  social,  economic  and  edu- 
cational fac'tors.  The  opinion  is 
held  by  ma^y  who  are  openly  sim- 
plistic that  if  we  gave  everyone  the 
same  common  denominator,  we'd 
all  be  the  same.  Well,  I  just  don't 
think  that's  true.  There  will  always 
be  a  degree  of  polarization,  and  I 
think  that  polarization  can  also  be 
healthy,  can  aid  immeasurably  in 
the  personal  development  of  people, 
the  collective  development  of  groups 
in  America.  That's  the  key  issue.  It 
doesn't  come  individual  power,  it 
comes  group  power. 

QUESTION:  What  are  these  controls 
that  y(ni  want  turned  over  to  the  stu- 
dents and  how  do  they  relate  to  the 
curriculum? 

Brown:  The  controls  we,  in  the 
Afro-American  Society,  are  talking 
about,  have  a  dual  function.  They 
also  are  to  be  exercised  in  terms  of 
establishing  curriculum  and  they're 
to  be  exercised  in  terms  of  changing 
and  rechanneling  the  educational  en- 
vironment. 

Salter:  I  was  talking  before  about 
the  bio-med  complex.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  frustration  about  this  because 
I  don't  think  any  of  the  students 
here  had  a  role  in  the  decision  which 
was  made  to  invest  that  money  in 
that  particular  enterprise  rather  than 
an  art  center.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
question  such  as  that  of  major  uni- 
versity policy  thrown  open  to  some 
sort  of  student  commentary.  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  What  role  should 
alumni  play  in  influencing  the  Uni- 
versity? 

Magaziner:  As  a  senior  soon  to 
become  a  alumnus,  I  must  say  I 
think  alumni  should  have  no  power 
over  what  happens  at  a  university. 
The  status  of  an  alumnus  is  one  of 
created  fidelity.  You  have  to  have  a 
kind  of  faith  in  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen at  the  university  and  faith  in  the 
people  who  are  going  there  to  the 
extent  that  you  will  support  it.  It's 
a  difficult  position  to  be  in. 

As  far  as  students  are  concerned, 


we  do  feel  we  should  have  some  say 
in  what  goes  on  because  we're  here 
and  because  it  greatly  affects  us. 
We've  tended  not  to  be  so  con- 
cerned with  the  legal  aspects  of  how 
one  goes  about  gaining  legal  right 
to  do  this,  but  rather  just  going 
ahead  and  doing  it.  I'm  not  so  much 
concerned  about  who  makes  a  de- 
cision as  long  as  the  right  decision 
gets  made. 

The  problem  is  that  faculties  and 
administrators,  separately,  are  busy 
running  the  University  in  the  way 
that  it  is  presently  constituted  and 
don't  have  enough  time  or  enough 
outside  perspective  to  start  planning 
something  different.  So  it  takes  some- 
one outside  of  the  administration  to 
do  a  bit  of  the  pushing  and  a  bit  of 
the  original  thinking. 

The  faculty  in  general  have  not 
really  tended  to  care  too  much 
about  the  University.  They're 
mostly  concerned  about  their  own 
discipline,  their  own  department, 
and  their  own  future  within  their 
own  discipline  in  the  department.  So 
it's  more  or  less  fallen  recently  to 
the  students  to  do  some  of  the  agita- 
tion. We've  tried  to  do  that  and  hope- 
fully will  be  somewhat  successful.  .  .  . 

I'd  like  to  comment  on  what 
Greg  said.  One  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened is  that  black  students  in 
general  have  provided  a  good  impetus 
for  white  students  because  white 
students  mostly  have  grown  up  with 
the  same  kind  of  mentality  and 
within  the  same  kind  of  system  that 
exists  at  the  University.  And  very 
often  it's  harder  for  white  students 
to  be  able  to  see  outside  of  the 
system  through  which  they're 
going  to  find  some  of  its  deficiencies. 
Black  students,  because  they're  in- 
troduced into  something  that's 
different  from  them,  have  been  able 
to  provide  some  of  the  leadership  in 
showing  white  students  some  of  the 
things  that  are  wrong.  This  is  the 
kind  of  healthy  separate  relation- 
ship that  has  developed.  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  //  we  do  buy  the  prop- 
osition that  we  have  to  concentrate 
more  on  relationship  of  one  to 
another,  the  study  of  humanities  and 
how  we  relate  to  it  Ira,  lunv  does  a 
change  in  curriculum  meet  this  chal- 
lenge? 

Magaziner:  I  don't  think  a  change 


in  curriculum  necessarily  does  and 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  separate 
problem.  What  a  change  in  the 
educational  attitude  of  the  University 
— and  one  aspect  of  that  is  the 
curriculum — would  do  is  to  attract 
more  good,  active  students  to 
Brown  than  are  presently  attracted. 
A  lot  of  science  students  who  are 
topnotch  will  come  to  Brown  be- 
cause of  its  science  program.  A  lot 
of  students  who  are  perhaps  more 
creatively  inclined  in  other  areas 
than  the  sciences  don't  come.  By 
making  Brown  take  off  in  a  direction 
of  the  future  to  allow  for  more 
creativity  will  encourage  more  of 
these  students  to  come. 


Indiana  Brown  Club  President  James 
Hutchinson  '51  helped  explain  views  of 
his  generation  and  how  they  contributed 
to  the  nation. 

What  would  centrally  get  at  the 
problem  of  the  sciences  would  be  to 
establish  a  large  enough  source  of 
income  for  the  University  so  that 
it  doesn't  have  to  go  to  the  federal 
government.  ...  If  Brown  could 
have  more  alumni  contributions, 
more  of  an  independent  source  of 
income  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  wouldn't  have  to  accept  the 
federal  government's  programs. 
Then  the  University  could  devote 
its  money  to  what  it  wants  to.  .  .  . 

Hargrove:  It  isn't  just  science- 
humanities.  It's  also  the  scientific 
approach  in  the  humanities.  What 
bothers  a  lot  of  students  is  that  we 
humanists  and  social  scientists  are 
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not  enough  interested  in  the  kinds 
of  humanistic  values  that  they  want 
us  to  be  interested  in.  They  think 
that  we're  the  enemy.  And  1  don't 
go  all  the  way  with  them  on  this 
because  I  detect  sometimes  in  them 
a  disrespect  for  the  kind  of  profes- 
sionalism that  I  personally  put  a 
high  value  on — professional  con- 
fidence in  research — and  I  sometimes 
think  that  my  good  friend  here  tends 
to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
research. 

Magaziner:  There's  research,  and 
there's  research.  The  problem  with 
what  I  would  call  the  social  studies, 
you  call  them  the  social  sciences, 
is  that  when  you  look  at  what  has 
current  research  value,  you  will 
fi  id  more  junk  that  has  been  pub- 
lished and  you  find  a  lot  of  professors 
very  much  concerned  with  these 
kind  of  pedantic  arguments  over 
very  small  minute  details  of 
importance — counting  commas  in 
Shakespeare  and  getting  a  computer 
to  run  it  through. 

A  lot  of  the  research  is  pressured 
because  people  feel  they  have  to  do 
a  certain  kind  of  research  to  get 
ahead  in  a  discipline.  They  could  be 
good  teachers,  and  good  teachers 
means  taking  an  interest  in  what 
concerns  the  student  and  trying  to 
apply  knowledge  from  the  discipline 
to  making  it  relevant  to  the  student. 

Hargrove:  In  other  words,  you 
don't  have  a  discipline  without 
research;  and  yet  there's  no  sub- 
stance to  the  discipline  without  some 
research. 

Magaziner:  But  when  you  have  to 
start  to  contrive  the  research,  then 
maybe  you  don't  have  any  discipline; 
maybe  you're  just  trying  to  cover 
up  for  the  fact  that  you  do.  Maybe 
the  heart  of  your  discipline  lies  in 
things  which  many  political  scientists 
don't  want  to  think  about.  Maybe 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
political  problems  in  the  country 
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and  not  in  the  fact  that  you  can  do  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  opinions, 
attitudes  and  beliefs  of  a  cross- 
section  of  people. 

Hargrove:  We're  trying  to  recruit 
an  urbanist,  an  urban  politics  man 
and  I've  been  reading  folders  on  the 
young  guys  coming  out  of  graduate 
school.  They're  very  different  from 
the  people  who  were  coming  out 
of  graduate  school  10  years  ago 
because  they  aren't  just  pseudo- 
scientific  as  you  would  say.  They 
are  concerned  with  value  problems 
and  we're  going  to  get  a  whole  new 
generation  of  scholars,  guys  like  you 
in  another  10  years  who  are  going 
in  many  ways  to  change  the 
University  informally.  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  alumni  and  their  activities? 
You  seem  to  think  we're  completely 
preoccupied  with  athletics. 

Brown:    .  .  .  I  don't  think  that 
many  of  you  are  really  very 
interested.  There  are  two  words 
which  could  be  used  as  descriptions 
of  our  college  generation,  though  it's 
kind  of  nebulous  trying  to  character- 
ize generations.  I  take  the  risk  and  I 
would  use  the  two  words  concerned 
and  involved.  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  Don't  you  think  it's  a 
little  egotistical  to  think  that  our 
generation  50  years  ago  was  never 
concerned  or  involved? 

Brown:  I  didn't  say  your  genera- 
tion wasn't  concerned,  wasn't 
involved.  But  I  will  maintain  that 


your  generation  was  less  concerned 
about  human  problems. 

QUESTION:  This  probably  is  so,  but 
give  us  the  benefit  of  a  little  doubt. 
We  happen  to  be  the  generation  that 
faced  the  Hitler  tyranny  and  the  de- 
pression and  responded  to  it.  You  all 
become  alumni  very  shortly.  The 
amazing  thing  is  that  the  transition 
comes  so  quickly.  .  .  . 

Magaziner:  You  had  a  lot  of 
things  that  you  had  to  confront 
which  we  don't  have.  The  Hitler 
tyranny  and  the  depression  were  real 
things  you  had  to  confront  and  you 
overcame.  The  point  is  that  now  we 
are  in  a  different  era  where  we 
want  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  fact 
that  you  overcame  and  didn't  sub- 
merge. There  was  a  complacency 
because  something  had  been  achieved 
and  the  country  was  taking  a  rest. 
Perhaps  it  was  deserved  for  a 
while,  but  not  for  15  years. 

Our  society  is  in  a  position  to  be 
a  lot  better  than  it  is,  partly  because 
so  much  was  done  in  the  past.  Now 
we  can  address  ourselves  to  human 
and  social  values  and  betterment 
that  would  not  have  been  possible 
in  your  time.  I  get  angry  at  students 
who  have  a  self-righteous  attitude 
because  they  don't  appreciate  what's 
gone  on  in  the  past.  But  what  I  hope 
you  can  appreciate  is  that  now 
those  kinds  of  problems  are  not 
present  and  we  have  time  to  address 
ourselves  to  humanity  and  social 
problems,  and  we  do  it.  .  .  . 

Salter:  The  fact  that  you're  here 
gives  me  the  feeling  that  alumni  are 
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really  concerned  today.  I  don't  think 
I'm  at  all  prepared  to  say  what 
alumni  were  doing  10  or  20  years 
ago,  but  you  can  be  sure  those  same 
things  are  being  done  by  young 
alumni  today,  but  we're  also  trying 
to  think  about  some  really  basic 
values. 

Magaziner:  The  difference  in  the 
way  I  view  alumni  and  the  older 
generation,  generally  is  that  a  good 
many  of  the  values  that  I  have  are 
still  developing  and  are  different 
from  yours.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
yours  are  worse  than  mine;  obviously 
1  think  that  mine  are  better  or  else 
I  wouldn't  have  them.  What  is  im- 
portant is,  as  new  generations  move 
up,  as  the  world  becomes  transferred 
from  older  generations  to  newer 
ones,  that  it  be  done  in  as  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  a  way  as  possible. 

The  only  thing  I  ask  is  that  I 
have  tried  and  will  try  to  understand 
your  values  and  try  to  convince  you 
of  mine,  and  I  just  ask  for  the  same 
kind  of  understanding.  We  must  try 
to  work  out  what  is  an  inevitable 
change  if  only  because  we're  younger 
than  you  and  we're  going  to  win 
out  at  the  end,  just  as  we'll  lose  out 
to  the  next  generation. 

Hargrove:  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting things  that's  happening  is 
that  graduates  of  Brown  and  other 
universities  are  now  going  into 
professional  schools  and  then  going 
to  work  and  carrying  on  this  same 
style  in  their  work.  People  are 
coming  out  of  the  best  law  schools 
and  are  now  saying  to  corporate 


law  firms:  "How  come  you  don't 
practice  any  poverty  law?  Can  I 
have  a  day  off  a  week  to  go  down 
to  be  an  OEO  lawyer?" 
This  is  where  the  value  conflict 
between  the  generations  is  going  to 
come  in  the  next  few  years — people 
in  this  generation  are  going  to  work 
in  organizations  that  you  people  are 
in  and  you're  going  to  get  some  very 
subtle  and  extremely  interesting 
value  conflicts.  A  lot  of  these  guys 
agonize  about  going  out  into  the 
world  because  they  don't  think 
they're  going  to  get  a  moral  outlet 
in  their  work. 

QUESTION:  Going  back  to  Greg 
Brown's  comment  about  the  tendency 
of  the  black  students  to  stick  together, 
it's  certainly  understandable  in  terms 
of  their  background  and  interest.  But 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  things  that  the  University  was 
supposed  to  do  was  to  broaden  you. 
When  I  was  in  college  I  knew  a  lot  of 
foreign  students  who  avoided  the 
tendency  to  group  together.  They 
might  have  been  more  comfortable 
but  they  felt  that  to  do  the  fob  right 
they  should  be  assimilated.  I  wonder 
if  there's  any  thinking  along  those 
lines? 

Brown:  When  I  said  that  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  togetherness 
and  polarization  among  the  black 
students,  I  did  not  in  any  way  mean 
to  imply  that  there  was  no  contact 
with  the  University  community  at 
large.  To  you  it  may  appear  that 
it's  mutually  exclusive,  but  in  going 
to  Brown  it's  simply  impossible  not 


to  have  contact  with  whites.  If  one 
purposely  sought  not  to  have 
contacts  with  whites  then  it  would 
be  a  sad  educational  experience. 

I  don't  for  one  moment  claim  that 
black  students  at  Brown  are  the 
most  capable  and  have  the  best 
answers.  But  I  do  think  that  as  far 
as  black  students  are  concerned, 
it  would  be  only  natural  that  they 
have  a  better  recognition  of  the 
problems,  because  they  are  our 
problems. 

A  white  student  may  be  very 
sincere.  You  might  be  able  to  get 
very  close  to  a  white  student,  but  I 
don't  think  he  has  the  same  kind  of 
really  direct  empathy.  One  of  my 
personal  experiences  last  year 
centered  around  my  conceptions  of 
coming  to  Brown.  I  was  terribly 
naive.  I  expected  that  people  with 
mean  board  scores  of  659  and  699 
and  up  would  simply  have  no  race 
prejudices,  there  would  be  no  subtle 
discriminations.  But  I  found  them 
nevertheless.  I  was  very  much 
disillusioned. 

Every  black  freshman — every 
freshman,  but  I  think  it's  particularly 
severe  with  the  black  students — 
undergoes  this  "identity  crisis."  I 
underwent  mine  and  I  got  very 
serious  about  transferring  from 
Brown.  And  then  a  white  guy  down 
the  hall  came  in  and  we  talked.  He 
was  very  sincere.  We  had  many  of 
the  same  inclinations  and  I  really 
can't  express  it  like  I  want  to  because 
this  was  something  that  affected  me 
deeply.  I  had  felt  like  cream  in  a 
cup  of  coffee;  like  I  was  used.  We 
black  students  were  tokens  that 
round  out  the  flavor  in  the  cup  of 
coffee,  but  the  main  attraction  is 
still  the  cup  of  coffee.  But  when  I 
came  here  I  was  truly  impressed 
that  a  few  people  did  understand  what 
my  human  potential  was,  that  I 
wasn't  just  fast,  could  dance  well, 
and  was  a  good  athlete. 
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QUESTION:  /  would  like  to  say  that 
it  depends  on  tlie  older  generation  to 
point  out  to  our  young  creative 
friends  that  creativity  is  not  restricted 
to  a  school  or  to  a  group  of  people 
but  is  a  function  of  all  mankind.  The 
generations  which  are  now  past 
within  the  last  20  years  have  given 
mankind  two  items  that  it  had 
never  possessed  before.  Nuclear  en- 
ergy has  provided  us  with  a  limitless 
source  of  energy.  Retrieval  of  infor- 
mation, its  storage  and  its  use  have 
changed  man's  potential  outlook  al- 
most beyond  the  concept  of  the  aver- 
age individual.  Aren't  these  functions 
of  creativity,  perhaps  not  in  an  artistic 
manner  but  certainly  in  a  philosophi- 
cal manner? 

Fidler:  It  is  true  that  we  have 
made  huge  technological  strides,  and 
what  you  recap  are  nothing  but  tech- 
nological strides.  We  are  lagging 
sadly  in  the  human  values  that  these 
young  men  are  talking  about.  We 
continue  to  overlook  this  and  we 
continue  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  our  great  technological 
advance,  which  is  not  to  be  mini- 
mized. Bat  would  if  the  same  energy 
and  dollars  were  put  into  the  cities 
and  poverty  and  all  the  problems, 
the  human  problems,  that  beset  this 
country  today.  Then  we'd  be  moving. 

QUESTION:  We  alumni  are  preoc- 
cupied with  this  athletic  situation,  no 
question  about  it.  The  reason  we  are 
is  to  solve  all  the  problems  you  fel- 
lows brought  here.  We  want  you  to 
continue  what  you're  doing;  we  want 
you  to  talk  about  curriculum  changes. 
The  only  way  you  can  get  that  is  with 
dollars  and  the  best  way  of  getting 
dollars  in  support  from  your  alumni 
is  to  fill  that  football  field  up  every 
year  and  have  that  score  a  winning 
score  in  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try. Isn't  that  so? 

Brown:  I  wonder  if  you'd  allow 
me  for  one  moment  a  fit  of  idealism. 
If  you  really  understand  what  we're 
talking  about,  if  you  think  that  it 
has  any  merit,  any  worth  whatso- 


ever, that  we  can  come  to  a 
university  like  Brown,  that  we  can 
become  educated,  we  can  develop, 
that  hopefully  we'll  be  the  kind  of 
people  who  can  solve  some  of  the 
problems  that  a  great  many  of  you 
have  helped  to  make,  then  that  alone 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Magaziner:  I  feel  seriously  about 
this — I  think  that  it  is  wrong  for  an 
alumnus  to  have  an  attitude  like 
that.  I  can't  see  the  divorcement  of 
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means  and  ends  quite  that  easily. 
The  best  way  for  Brown  to  become 
a  good  institution  is  to  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  things 
that  it  feels  educationally  are  most 
important  to  do.  You,  as  alumni, 
with  whatever  kind  of  fund-raising 
you're  responsible  for  doing,  ought 
to  proceed  on  that  basis.  If  you're 
talking  about  publicity,  it's  good  to 
have  your  name  on  the  sports  page, 
it's  better  to  have  your  name  on  the 
front  page. 

If  you  look  at  what  makes  edu- 
cation news,  it's  when  a  school  like 
Yale  has  done  what  it's  done  with 
ROTC,  it's  when  a  school  like  Yale 
did  the  ridiculous  thing  last  year 
about  changing  to  their  high-pass, 
pass,  maybe-you-pass,  maybe-you- 
don't-pass  system  of  grading,  this 


kind  of  thing.  Do  good  things,  then 
get  the  publicity  you  want.  I  don't 
think  having  a  football  team  is  bad. 
It's  good  because  of  what  it  does  for 
the  people  who  are  on  the  team.  But 
I  do  think  you  could  put  your 
energies  into  the  proper  kinds  of 
things  and  still  get  what  you're  going 
after. 

QUESTION:  You  made  a  remark 
that  you  believe  alumni  should  not 
have  an  influence  on  the  University. 
Tm  sure  you  said  it  in  relation  to  in- 
fluence on  the  curriculum  and  I  find 
this  regrettable.  As  individuals  you 
are  remarkably  articulate,  concerned, 
involved.  I  respect  the  things  you  say. 
I  hope  you  didn't  mean  it  when  you 
said  that  alumni  should  not  be  in- 
volved because  you  are  riding  out,  if 
you  mean  it,  all  the  experience  you 
are  now  having  and  you  are  saying, 
in  efject,  you  do  not  expect  to  apply  it 
to  the  undergraduates  who  will  follow 
you.  Tm  not  sure  that  you  really 
meant  it  when  you  said  it. 

Magaziner:  I  did.  And  I  meant  it 
all  the  way.  I'll  explain  why.  I  have 
a  good  friend  who  ran  for  the  Brown 
Corporation  last  year  and  was  not 
elected.  He  has  been  trying  to 
develop  what  he  calls  a  young  alumni 
group  to  try  to  affect  University 
policy. 

I  oppose  that  and  here's  why. 
Recently  I  went  back  to  my  high 
school  where  I  participated  in  stu- 
dent government.  I  had  some 
thoughts  that  I'd  be  able  to  help  out 
the  students  there  from  my 
experience.  Things  have  changed 
there  in  two  or  three  years  to  the 
extent  that  I  don't  think  I  could 
really  judge  and  tell  them  anything. 

Things  are  changing  very  quickly 
at  universities,  some  in  the  wrong 
directions,  and  that's  what  we're 
trying  to  correct.  After  my  two  years 
in  England  or  Vietnam,  whichever, 
my  experience  will  probably  count 
for  very  little  unless  I  come  back  to 
the  University  and  am  in  constant 
touch  with  it. 

You  attack  problems  that  you 
have  some  knowledge  of.  My  ability 
to  attack  some  of  the  problems  that 
black  students  are  having  is  some- 
what limited  because  I  don't  have 
the  knowledge  of  that.  You've  got 
plenty  of  problems  directly  that  you 
can  deal  with  in  your  community. 
I  don't  say  that  you  should  stop 
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learning  about  problems.  There  are 
enough  problems  everywhere  in  so- 
ciety to  go  around. 

QUESTION :  In  terms  of  you  becom- 
ing an  alumnus  where  would  you  then 
apply  what  was  a  serious  involvement 
as  an  undergraduate?  When  you  pass 
that  stage  then  where  do  you  work? 

Magaziner:  If  I  acquire  any 
money,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
then  I  believe  in  giving  money. 
If  1  happen  to  be  a  businessman 
or  a  lawyer  near  a  university,  and  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  the 
particular  city  that  the  university  is 
in,  I  may  be  able  to  help.  Alumni, 
even  though  they  may  be  used  to 
being  leaders  in  their  own  right, 
must  be  the  ones  who  carry  out,  and 
not  the  ones  who  make,  the 
policy.  . .  . 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  situation  as 
far  as  the  use  of  marijuana,  LSD,  or 
drugs  at  Brown? 

Salter:  It's  apparent  that 
there's  a  good  deal  of  use  of 
marijuana  on  the  campus  and  it's 
important  that  we  all  address  the 
question  and  help  in  what  should  be 
a  nationwide  program  of  trying  to 
assess  exactly  what  we're  dealing 
with.  It's  kind  of  an  unknown  animal 
right  now  and  there's  still  not  enough 
information  to  help  people  make 
decent  decisions. 

Magaziner:  In  a  sense  marijuana  is 
in  a  decline.  It  was  very  much  of  a 
fad  with  a  lot  of  people.  It's  not  in 
decline  because  some  courageous 
attorney  generals  have  stepped  up 
their  programs  to  give  you  200  years 
if  you  use  it.  It's  in  a  decline  because 
a  lot  of  people  did  it  and  discovered 
there  wasn't  that  much  in  it  and 
stopped  doing  it.  And  a  lot  of  other 
people  just  never  wanted  to  start. 
There  isn't  the  considerable  use  at 
Brown  as  there  once  was  and  I 
assume  there  will  be  less  than  now. 
I  don't  particularly  see  it  as  a 
problem. 

The  University  approach  has  been 
a  very  helpful  one  so  far  and  I 
hope  it  will  continue.  The  University 
is  trying  to  make  as  much  informa- 
tion available  as  possible,  let  people 
know  exactly  what  they're  getting 
themselves  into  if  they  want  to  try 
it,  and  to  try  to  counsel  people  who 
do  use  it  and  get  into  trouble. 


QUESTION:  I've  been  here  for  two 
days  and  I'd  like  to  go  home  with 
something  nice.  Tell  me  something 
good  about  the  University. 

Brown:  Brown  has  a  great  deal  of 
potential.  Brown  has  a  great  many 
talented,  creative  people,  and  I  don't 
mean  creative  in  the  narrow  sense 
that  we've  been  discussing  it.  It's 
a  highly  selective  school.  One  thing 
that  I  find  about  Brown  in  relation 
to  other  schools  is  that  everyone  is  a 
cut  above  the  average,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  everyone  is  almost  a 
specialist  with  a  great  deal  of  ability. 
Brown  has  a  very  sincere  admin- 
istrative staff.  I  don't  think  that  it's 
intentionally  deceitful. 

This  University  will  commit 
everything  within  its  powers  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  students 
are  beginning  to  exhibit  to  the  Uni- 
versity. I  don't  think  that  Brown  is 
going  to  remain  in  the  second- 
rate  lethargy  that  it  has  been.  Brown 
is  in  for  some  very  remarkable 
changes,  for  the  better. 

Magaziner:  I  wouldn't  put  so 
much  time  in,  in  trying  to  do  what 
I  think  is  needed  at  Brown  if  I  didn't 
think  it  was  basically  sound.  The 
administration  at  Brown,  especially 
recently,  has  been  excellent.  There 
is  a  real  sense  of  commitment  toward 
needed  change.  In  half  the  schools 
that  I've  gone  to  to  speak  this  year 
in  different  places  throughout  the 
country,  they're  not  even  at  the 
level  of  being  concerned  about  these 
things.  They're  still  wondering 


whether  a  girl  can  be  in  a  guy's 
room  at  10  o'clock  at  night  or  9 
o'clock  at  night.  And  university 
administrations  are  still  talking  about 
who  can  come  and  speak  at  the 
campus  and  who  can't.  We're  beyond 
all  those  things  and  can  address 
ourselves  to  the  harder  but  more 
important  problems. 

QUESTION:  So  you  think  that  we're 
not  losing  out?  I  just  sent  my  check 
in.  I  hate  to  put  good  money  after 
bad. 

Salter:  There's  a  lot  to  be  said 
about  this  place.  I'm  really  happy 
that  I  came  here  and  when  we  sit 
down  together  and  try  and  work  out 
some  of  these  problems,  it's  a  good 
thing.  We  can  see  that  it's  a  pro- 
gressive kind  of  thing  and  maybe 
sometime  we'll  work  out  some  of 
these  problems  and  everybody'll  be 
happy. 

Hargrove:  This  is  a  funny  place. 
It  has  the  capacity  to  evoke  affection. 
I  feel  great  affection  for  the  place 
and  so  do  our  students.  When  they 
bitch  the  most  they  still  love  it.  I 
don't  know  quite  why  this  is,  but 
this  place  is  on  a  human  scale,  a 
human  proportion.  Communication 
is  good,  people  respect  each  other, 
and  people  are  generally  constructive. 

It  has  the  capacity  to  evoke 
affection  and  respect  and  it's  had 
that  for  a  long  time.  There's  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  this  place  and, 
I  don't  know  enough  about  its 
history,  but  it's  had  it  a  long,  long 
time. 
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There  has  been  much  talk 
lately  about  students  destroy- 
ing universities;  but  not  enough 
has  been  said  about  universities  de- 
stroying themselves.  Inside  and  out- 
side their  institutions  many  people 
today  realize  that  universities  are  not 
achieving  their  stated  educational 
goals. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members,  and 
students  today  is  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  how  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  university.  This  lack 
of  understanding  springs  from  the 
failure  to  carefully  consider  the  aims 
of  the  university  and  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  taking  place 
within  it.  In  a  place  devoted  to  schol- 
arship, too  little  study  is  directed  to 
the  purposes  of  the  university  itself, 
to  the  aims  of  education  which  it 
professes  and  to  the  effectiveness,  in 
practice,  of  these  aims. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  a  group  of 
Brown  and  Pembroke  students, 
whose  only  impetus  was  a  vague  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  education,  met 
to  discuss  the  role  and  purposes  of 
the  liberal  arts  college.  A  tentative 
solution  was  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  college  within  Brown  to 


discuss    reform.     Known    as    GISP 
(Group    Independent    Studies    Proj- 
ect), the  group  quickly  grew  to  in- 
clude a  large  and  varied  representa- 
tion of  the  University  community. 

Two  semesters  of  discussions  con- 
vinced GISP  members  that  a  more 
thorough  study  of  educational  phi- 
losophy needed  to  be  undertaken. 
During  the  summer  vacation  of  1967, 
a  400-page  working  paper,  later  to 
become  known  as  the  Magaziner- 
Maxwell  Report,  was  begun.  This 
report,  extensively  researched  and 
documented,  was  written  to  indicate 
the  need  for  educational  change  and 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  formulation 
of  the  best  possible  reforms. 

We  recognize  three  main  purposes 
of  the  University:  to  provide  for  (1) 
the  creation  of  knowledge,  (2)  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  and  (3)  the 
education  of  its  students.  The  authors 
of  the  working  paper  concerned 
themselves  with  the  third  purpose. 

The  conclusion  of  this  study  was 
that  thorough  and  fundamental 
changes  are  necessary  rather  than 
piecemeal  reforms  conveniently  in- 
serted into  existing  mechanisms.  It 
was  felt  that  students"  attitudes  to- 
ward   their    education    were    inordi- 


nately influenced  by  existing,  and 
often  constricting,  structures.  Because 
structures  so  affect  the  student,  and 
because  they  are  easier  to  change 
than  attitudes,  the  report  is  func- 
tionally oriented.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  part  of  the 
working  paper  is  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  proposed  structural 
changes. 

To  develop  educational  principles 
suitable  for  Brown,  research  for  the 
report  proceeded  in  an  historical  con- 
text with  the  study  of  the  university 
in  America.  Trends  in  education 
were  evaluated  and  conditions  affect- 
ing the  current  university  situation 
were  analyzed.  Among  these  condi- 
tions are  the  staggering  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  knowledge 
(such  that  in  five  years  the  facts 
available  to  chemists  have  doubled), 
the  involvement  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  university  affairs  through 
sponsored  research  projects,  the 
growing  number  of  people  attending 
universities,  and  the  increasingly  spe- 
cialized demands  of  a  discipline  (so 
that  even  two  physicists  may  have 
little  understanding  of  each  other's 
research).  It  was  hoped  that  by  syn- 
thesizing   an    understanding    of    all 
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these  factors  a  more  meaningful  and 
realistic  prescription  for  the  educa- 
tional process  could  be  made. 

The  philosophy  that  evolved 
from  these  considerations  re- 
gards the  development  of  the 
student  as  the  main  purpose  of  the 
educational  process.  Individual  growth 
is  more  important  than  the  skills 
achieved  by  the  student  in  the  proc- 
ess of  his  education,  more  important 
than  new  knowledge  acquired  by  his 
efforts,  and  more  important  than  the 
immediate  needs  of  society  which 
these  skills  may  serve.  This  growth 
involves  two  interrelated  processes — 
the  student's  intellectual  development 
and  the  more  difficult  to  define  proc- 
ess of  the  student's  personal  develop- 
ment. 

The  intellectual  development  of 
the  student  focuses  on  increasing  his 
ability  to  learn  and  the  development 
within  the  student  of  a  desire  to 
learn,  making  education  a  life-long 
process.  The  ability  to  learn — learn- 
ing how  to  learn — involves  many 
processes.  Constraints  to  learning,  or 
restrictions  in  the  student  which  have 
developed  through  a  long  exposure 
to   a    narrow   range   of   experiences. 


the  student' 
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must  be  diminished.  The  key  to  learn- 
ing how  to  learn  is  the  ability  to 
understand  concepts,  to  grasp  the 
value  assumptions  underlying  central 
approaches  to  knowledge,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  central  methods  em- 
ployed in  these  approaches.  This 
ability  enables  the  student  to  do  more 
than  just  recognize  the  facts  of  a  situ- 
ation; he  will  be  able  to  utilize  these 
facts  to  deal  with  the  situation  itself. 

Creating  the  desire  to  learn  within 
the  student  requires  that  his  natural 
curiosity  be  stimulated.  While  some 
may  profess  skepticism  that  this  curi- 
osity exists  at  all,  it  has  more  than 
likely  been  stifled  by  the  nature  of  the 
elementary  and  high  school  years  and 
can  be  awakened  by  the  proper  en- 
vironment, the  relating  of  learning  to 
human  concerns,  and  the  fostering  of 
a  personal  desire  to  learn  as  a  part 
of  educational  growth. 

Self-realization,  or  personal  growth, 
is  not  a  straight-forward  process.  It 
involves  a  large  number  of  conflicts 
within  an  individual  which  result 
from  his  confronting  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences  in  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand himself.  Out  of  this  comes  a 
formulation  of  individual  goals, 
styles,  and  values,  a  realization  of 
one's  essential  humanity,  and  an 
awareness  of  one's  own  abilities,  limi- 
tations and  potentialities. 

Self-realization  cannot  be  struc- 
tured into  a  university,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  it.  There  is  no  ideal  envir- 
onment in  which  this  process  can 
occur,  but  obviously,  some  environ- 
ments are  more  ideal  than  others.  A 
military  situation  which  negates  the 
individual  and  encourages  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  authority  is  not 
a  healthy  environment  for  a  student 
trying  to  come  to  terms  with  himself. 

An  atmosphere  relatively  free  of 
artificial  structures  and  requirements 
allows  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
form  his  own  value  judgments  and, 
in  fact,  demands  that  he  do  so.  He  is 
encouraged  to  think  and  arrive  at 
conclusions  which  will  determine  his 
future  actions.  This  is  obviously  a 
more  desirable  type  of  atmosphere 
for  the  maturing  process. 

The  central  aspects  of  the  student's 
intellectual,  personal  development  in- 
volve his  relationships  with  the  ma- 
terial he  studies,  his  fellow  students, 
and  most  importantly,  with  his  pro- 


fessors. Thus,  the  effectiveness  of 
these  relationships  must  be  the  para- 
mount concern  of  all  the  educational 
functions  and  structures  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Rules,  regulations,  structures 
and  degree  requirements  must  inhibit 
these  relationships  and  the  entire  de- 
velopment of  the  student  as  little  as 
possible. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  syn- 
thesize a  coherent  picture  of  the  edu- 
cational process.  For  this  reason, 
various  proposals,  such  as  the  institu- 
tion of  a  pass-fail  system  of  grading 
or  the  establishment  of  an  experimen- 
tal college,  have  been  rejected.  These 
are  suggestions  which  would  be  more 
or  less  arbitrarily  introduced  into  the 
University  without  making  significant 
improvements.  Without  a  thoughtful, 
considered,  and  coherent  picture, 
such  progressive  steps  can  even  be 
harmful.  The  abolition  of  a  formal 
testing  structure  could  be  chaotic  un- 
less it  occurs  in  the  proper  context. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  reshape  this 
context  by  constructive  suggestions, 
as  well  as  suggestions  about  which 
structures  should  be  removed. 

Specific  proposals  made  in  the 
working  paper  are  certainly 
flexible  to  any  modification 
which  would  satisfactorily  implement 
the  main  principles.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals are  the  alteration  of  the  con- 
centration requirement,  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  interdisciplinary  courses, 
and  the  utilization  of  undergraduate 
teaching  assistants,  primarily  to  lead 
discussion  in  large  lecture  courses. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  working  paper  is  the  pro- 
posal that  grades  be  eliminated.  Any 
system  of  evaluation  in  education 
must  serve  two  functions:  an  educa- 
tive one,  serving  the  student,  and  an 
institutional  one,  serving  graduate 
schools  and  businesses.  Grades  are 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  aims  of 
education  but  are  actually  harmful  to 
the  individual.  The  student  who 
works  for  grades  can  be  satisfied  with 
obtaining  them,  instead  of  with  learn- 
ing; the  two  are  often  mutually  ex- 
clusive. He  uses  the  grade  as  a 
"crutch"  or  external  motivation,  to 
the  extent  that  he  loses  or  does  not 
develop  the  ability  to  motivate  him- 
self to  learn. 

Grades  encourage  a  mechanical 
kind  of  learning,  and  it  is  far  easier 
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to  evaluate  factual  knowledge  than 
intellectual  development.  As  a  result, 
professors  are  encouraged  to  pass  on 
bits  of  information  rather  than  pro- 
mote critical  and  creative  thinking. 
Further,  grades  act  as  artificial  goals 
and  become  ends  in  themselves,  thus 
discouraging  students  from  develop- 
ing their  own  values. 

Student-to-student  relationships  are 
destroyed  by  keeping  students  in 
pressure  competition  with  each  other. 
And  when  grades  are  merely  rewards 
for  a  "job  well  done,"  the  student 
sees  his  professor  only  in  the  role  of 
grade-giver.  A  barrier  is  created  to 
the  student-teacher  relationship  that 
is  so  important  to  the  student's  de- 
velopment. 

Besides  failing  to  serve  an  educa- 
tive function,  grades  are  not  even  ac- 
curate, except  in  predicting  grade- 
getting  ability.  A  recent  incident 
points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  pres- 
ent evaluation  system:  Two  students 
were  assigned  by  a  professor  to  col- 
laborate on  a  single  paper.  Each  stu- 
dent handed  a  copy  of  the  paper  to 
his  respective  grader;  one  received 
an  "A,"  the  other  a  "C."  There  are 
many  similar  cases. 

Final  grades  are  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  health  at  the 
time  of  his  final  exam,  or  whether 
he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
three  exams  in  a  row,  or  whether  he 
recalled  a  specific  bit  of  information 
at  the  proper  time.  Studies  have 
shown  that  grades  are  not  reliable 
indicators  of  performance,  nor  are 
they  good  judges  for  graduate  school, 
business  or  for  a  happy  and  success- 
ful life. 

Some  who  object  to  grades  main- 
tain that  they  still  have  some  signifi- 
cance as  an  indication  of  overall  per- 
formance; while  this  might  be  so,  a 
more  accurate  form  of  evaluation 
which  does  not  hinder  the  student's 
development    is    needed.    The    most 


feasible  solution  is  the  dossier  system. 
Briefly,  this  system  requires  profes- 
sors to  offer  comments  and  criticisms 
instead  of  grades.  Students,  in  coop- 
eration with  their  professors,  then  se- 
lect a  piece  of  work  representative  of 
their  efforts  in  that  course.  The  com- 
pilation of  each  student's  work  is  his 
dossier. 

There  is  a  growing  acceptance  of 
such  an  evaluative  system  on  the  part 
of  admissions  committees  for  gradu- 
ate schools.  The  switchover  to  the 
dossier  system  could  not  be  made  un- 
til there  is  some  certainty  that  future 
Brown  graduates  would  not  be  jeop- 
ardized in  the  competition  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  school.  At  the  same 
time  faculty  and  administration  are 
being  encouraged  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  convince  all  admis- 
sions committees  to  review  a  modified 
transcript. 

Another  area  of  concern  dealt 
with  in  the  working  paper  is 
"■  that  of  the  freshman  curricu- 
lum. The  typical  freshman  usually 
comes  from  a  high  school  experience 
in  which  his  main  educational  aim 
has  been  to  do  well  enough  to  get 
into  college. 

Hopefully,  the  University  would 
provide  something  new  and  different 
to  stimulate  him.  Especially  impres- 
sionable during  his  first  year,  the  stu- 
dent is  strongly  affected  by  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere  in  which  he  finds 
himself;  motivations,  attitudes  and 
habits  he  forms  in  his  freshman  year 
will  be  of  basic  importance  through- 
out his  college  career  and  beyond. 

At  the  present  time  the  freshman 
year  consists  largely  of  introductory 
survey  courses.  Material  is  presented 
in  fragments  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  integrate  the  material  from  one 
course  to  another. 

The  new  student  is  thrown  into 
large  lecture  courses  where  there  is 


very  little  opportunity  for  him  to 
meet  and  establish  a  relationship  with 
his  professors.  He  is  discouraged 
from  developing  an  intellectual  rela- 
tionship with  his  fellow  students,  and 
he  is  greatly  pressured  in  a  stand- 
ardized way  to  get  grades.  He  is  often 
confronted  with  a  faculty  member 
whose  prime  interest  is  the  upper 
level  concentrators  in  his  discipline 
and  to  whom  the  multitude  of  fresh- 
men in  the  introductory  courses  just 
cannot  be  of  essential  importance. 

The  student  is  forced  to  be  at  once 
an  historian,  mathematician,  scientist 
and  literary  critic;  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  integrate  what  he  is  learn- 
ing as  courses  are  prepared  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  discipline,  rather 
than  from  concerns  of  the  student. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  was  given 
to  proposing  structures  and  changes 
for  the  freshman  year.  The  entering 
student  would  be  reoriented  from  the 
high  school  emphasis  on  grades  and 
test  scores  to  the  new  demands  of 
self-discipline  and  intellectual  free- 
dom. To  serve  this  function,  freshman 
courses  would  introduce  the  student 
to  the  conceptual  approach  to  learn- 
ing in  the  context  of  small  classes 
with  intimate  contact  with  professors. 

The  prescribed  plan  for  freshman 
year  would  involve  one  year  of  work 
each  in  the  humanities,  the  social 
studies,  and  the  sciences,  and  one 
subject  would  be  examined  thor- 
oughly, using  various  disciplines  to 
give  the  student  a  "conceptual"  feel 
for  the  approach.  For  example,  a 
course  in  the  humanities  might  study 
love  or  death — not  to  learn  all  there 
is  about  love  or  death,  but  to  use 
these  ideas  as  vehicles  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  how  music,  art, 
prose,  poetry,  and  drama  might  deal 
with  an  idea. 

The  next  three  years  would  involve 
further  conceptual  study  as  well  as 
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the  familiar  departmental  courses  and 
"third  tier"  courses.  The  third  type 
of  course  is  designed  to  encourage 
independence  in  learning  and  teach- 
ing, to  utilize  and  integrate  different 
ways  of  approaching  knowledge,  to 
facilitate  the  relating  of  ideas  to  hu- 
man concerns,  and  to  broaden  the 
student's  perspectives.  These  courses 
include  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
disciplines  and  interdisciplinary  of- 
ferings. Possible  examples  include 
technology  and  the  moral  order,  the 
sociology  of  medicine,  and  the  his- 
tory of  literary  criticism. 

An  initial  reaction  to  these  pro- 
posals probably  involves  a  question 
as  to  their  feasibility.  Extensive  stud- 
ies have  been  made  and  indicate  that 
the  report's  proposals  are  possible 
given  Brown's  existing  resources. 

There  are  other  ideas  of  compara- 
ble concern,  some  of  which  are  dealt 
with  in  depth  in  the  working  paper 
and  others  which  recommend  topics 
for  further  study.  The  examination 
system  is  evaluated.  A  "take  home" 
exam  is  suggested  where  the  questions 
are  made  available  to  the  students 
prior  to  a  specific  due  date,  reduces 
the  pressures  normally  associated 
with  artificial  time  requirements  of 
final  exams  and  allows  for  independ- 
ent formulation  of  ideas.  Questions 
would  stimulate  creativity  and  critical 
thinking,  rather  than  regurgitation  of 
facts.  A  new  self-study  committee  is 
proposed  to  insure  that  existing  struc- 
tures are  embodying  sound  educa- 
tional principles;  if  a  new  structure 
proves  unsuccessful,  change  could  be 
recommended  immediately.  Also  dis- 
cussed are  concentration-distribution 
requirements,  teaching  methods,  for- 
eign study,  and  others. 

The    working    paper    was    com- 
pleted  and   made   available   to 
the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  1968.  The 
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general  reaction  was  "A-for-efTort," 
but  comment  beyond  that  proved  dis- 
appointing. Students  were  eager  for 
long  discussion  and  for  a  great  deal 
of  disagreement  and  debate,  espe- 
cially with  faculty  members. 

Instead,  most  faculty  members 
were  too  busy  to  read,  let  alone  criti- 
cize, a  substantive  and  carefully  de- 
tailed working  paper  concerning  edu- 
cation at  Brown.  This  reaction  was 
especially  hard  to  take  at  a  time  when 
violent  demonstrators  on  other  cam- 
puses were  drawing  headlines,  intense 
study  committees,  and  financial 
grants  by  the  hundreds  from  founda- 
tions. 

Some  professors  were  sympathetic 
but  immobilized  by  inertia  and  over- 
v/helmed  by  the  m.agnitude  of  Chal- 
lenging the  System.  Another  reaction 
was  cynicism;  many  dismissed  the 
whole  attempt  as  youthful  idealism.  A 
committee  was  established  last  win- 
ter to  study  the  working  paper.  How- 
ever, its  charge  was  found  to  be  sc 
limiting  as  to  minimize  the  contribu- 
tion made  in  its  report,  which  was  is- 
sued early  this  school  year. 

In  the  fall,  those  of  us  seeking  edu- 
cational reform  believed  it  necessary 
to  step  up  our  efforts  if  we  were  to 
be  successful  in  achieving  our  goal. 
The  student  base  of  discussion  was 
broadened  by  talking  to  student 
groups  and  making  copies  of  the 
working  paper  available  to  them.  A 
number  of  coordinating  committees 
directed  the  activities  of  several  hun- 
dred students  in  various  aspects  of 
what  grew  to  be  the  reform  move- 
ment. 

In  small  groups,  students  began  to 
visit  each  faculty  member  individually 
to  discuss  major  reform  at  Brown. 
Rallies  were  held  both  to  convince 
professors  and  administrators  that  the 
majority  of  students  were  unhappy 
with  their  educational  experiences 
and  to  begin  pressuring  them  to  do 
something  about  the  proposals.  Close 
to  a  thousand  students  convened  for 
the  weekly  rallies  in  spite  of  cold 
weather  and  frequent  Providence 
rain. 

Rational  discussion  gave  v/ay  to 
demonstration,  and  those  who  formu- 
lated the  reform  movement  regretted 
this  development.  We  don't  believe 
that  mass  pressure  and  confrontation 
are  the  only  ways  to  wake  people  up 
and   we   don't   believe   that   our   at- 


tempts at  responsibility  had  been  mis- 
guided. 

Then,  in  December,  we  were  en- 
couraged by  President  Heffner's  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  charged 
with  defining  a  set  of  principles  for 
undergraduate  education  at  Brown 
and  recommending  structures  that 
would  institutionalize  them.  Chaired 
by  Associate  Provost  Paul  F.  Maeder, 
the  committee  also  consists  of  two 
deans,  three  faculty  members,  and 
three  students.  Meetings  are  open  to 
encourage  continued  thought  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  University  community. 
The  committee  hopes  to  report  its 
findings  sometime  in  April.  From  the 
progress  of  the  committee  so  far, 
there  is  optimism  about  achieving 
substantive  curricular  reform  which 
can  begin  to  be  implemented  in  the 
first  semester  of  next  year. 

Educational  reform  is  not  just 
the  abolition  of  grades  or  the 
introduction  of  more  interdis- 
ciplinary courses  but  rather  a  com- 
plete redefinition  of  the  principles 
governing  the  University  in  its  educa- 
tional endeavors  and  a  complete  re- 
structuring of  the  University  accord- 
ing to  these  principles.  Only  in  this 
way  will  the  total  atmosphere  at 
Brown  be  altered  to  meet  changing 
individual  and  cultural  needs. 

Change  in  educational  atmosphere 
must  involve  change  on  a  fundamen- 
tal level  in  such  areas  as  admissions 
policy,  the  nature  of  the  faculty, 
housing,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
University  to  its  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

It  is  not  an  easy  job.  However,  it 
must  take  place  if  the  University  is  to 
remain  a  viable  institution  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  presently  structured,  univer- 
sities simply  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  education  which 
will  allow  individuals  to  cope  ade- 
quately with  crucial  human  and  social 
problems  inherent  in  these  times. 

The  major  concern  is  with  specific 
progress  at  Brown,  but  implications 
of  these  efforts  are  vast.  The  situation 
is  right  for  Brown  to  capitalize  on  its 
potentiality  as  a  great  educational  in- 
novator and  trendsetter. 

The  aims  are  high,  the  methods  de- 
liberate. Brown  should  do  no  less 
than  take  the  leadership  role  in  bring- 
ing university  education  in  America 
closer  to  the  goals  it  professes. 
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Profile  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar 


Tom  Bose: 
Hard-Nosed  Realist 


Before  1966,  only  twice  in  recorded  history  had  men 
attempted  to  make  the  1,000-mile  canoe  trip  from 
Lake  Athabaska  in  Saskatchewan  to  Baker  Lake  in 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories. 

In  1893,  geologist  J.  B.  Tyrrel  led  a  group  that  suf- 
fered countless  privations  before  reaching  the  lake  and 
Hudson  Bay  just  as  the  Arctic  winter  closed  in.  The  sec- 
ond trip,  in  1955,  ended  in  tragedy  when  its  leader,  Arthur 
Moffat  of  Dartmouth,  died  of  exposure. 

In  1966  the  hazardous  route  was  tackled  successfully 
by  four  American  college  students.  Among  them  was 
Tom  Bose  '69,  one  of  two  Brown  seniors  recently  named 
Rhodes  Scholars. 

Bose  has  been  described  by  a  close  friend  on  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  as  "the  finest  combination  of  brains  and 
brawn  I've  seen  in  my  many  years  at  Brown."  The  21- 
year-old  native  of  Indianapolis,  along  with  classmate  Ira 
Magaziner,  was  among  the  32  college  students  in  the 
country  selected  to  study  for  two  years  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  England.  This  marked  the  first  time  since  1961 
that  Brown  has  had  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  the  first  time 
in  recent  history  that  two  Brown  seniors  have  been  chosen 
for  this  coveted  honor  in  the  same  year. 

Both  brains  and  brawn  were  required  when  Bose  took 
his  75-day  canoe  trip  through  the  Canadian  wilderness  in 
the  summer  between  his  sophomore  and  junior  years  at 
Brown.  His  companions  were  two  Princeton  seniors  and 
a  student  from  Union  College.  Canoeing,  in  this  sense,  is 
more  than  a  hobby  or  a  sport;  there  is  a  high  risk  factor 
involved.  If  you  don't  finish  by  the  end  of  August  there 
is  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  the  Arctic  winter.  There  is 
also  the  constant  danger  of  being  ditched  in  the  icy  waters, 
where  five  or  six  minutes  of  exposure  is  sufficient  to  cause 
death. 

Bose  and  his  friends  were  limited  in  the  provisions  they 
were  able  to  take,  the  food  supply  consisting  of  flour, 
powdered  milk,  salt,  seasoning,  some  freeze-dried  dinners, 
and  oatmeal.  The  only  humans  they  saw  between  June 
1 1  and  Aug.  6  were  some  trappers  at  the  Stony  Rapids 
Mounties  Post  and  a  family  of  Eskimos  near  the  Thelon 
River.  The  portages  were  horrible  and  the  grizzlies  were 
in  a  foul  humor  following  a  bad  winter. 

Much  of  the  trip  was  on  the  Dubawnt  River,  where  shoot- 
ing the  rapids  was  a  definite  risk.  Yet,  undue  caution  could 
mean  a  series  of  back-breaking  portages,  often  where  no 
trail  existed.  Half  of  the  journey  was  above  the  tree  line,  as 
the  group  moved  through  the  tundra  region  to  within  100 
miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  For  30  days  there  was  no  wood 
and  the  "chefs"  had  to  prepare  their  cuisine  over  a  butane 
gas  stove.  At  times  the  food  was  eaten  raw. 

After  better  than  10  weeks  of  the  toughest  living  con- 
ditions they  had  ever  experienced,  the  foursome  traveled 
through  the  Chesterfield  Inlet,  played  hide  and  seek  with 
four  frolicking  white  whales,  and  reached  Hudson  Bay, 
where  they  were  picked  up  and  flown  back  to  the  States. 
It  wasn't  surprising  that  it  took  a  trip  as  strenuous  as  this 
to  satisfy  the  pent-up  energy  of  Bose,  a  young  man  with  a 
mission  in  life  and  a  detailed  plan  of  how  he'll  meet  it. 

Tom  Bose,  a  physics  major,  lingers  in  the  lobby  of  Barus-HoUey 
shortly  after  learning  he  had  won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  "He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  commitment  and  dedication,"  a  friend  said.  "I 
wonder  who  will  change  more — England  or  Tom." 


From  the  time  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  Bose  has  had  a 
sense  of  commitment  and  dedication.  He  knows  exactly 
where  he  is  going  and  how  he'll  get  there.  He  is  not  only 
tough  physically,  but  he  is  also  tough  minded.  He  accepts 
nothing  on  faith,  preferring  to  make  up  his  own  mind  after 
logical  inquiry  and  his  own  investigation. 

Lewis  and  Charlotte  Bose,  Tom's  parents,  both  attended 
Swarthmore  College,  with  his  dad  going  on  to  Yale 
/  Law  School  before  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  in  Indianapolis.  His  mother  has  artistic  inclina- 
tions, with  a  special  interest  in  music.  Bose  feels  that  his 
parents  have  a  high  sense  of  motivation  and  that  they  have 
conveyed  this  to  him. 

"Mom  and  dad  are  honest  people  and  there  is  a  nice 
relationship  between  us.  My  father  always  used  the  power 
of  suggestion  rather  than  the  iron  fist.  My  folks  were 
somewhat  apprehensive  about  that  trip  two  years  ago. 
Dad  wanted  to  know  how  much  risk  was  involved  and 
whether  the  trip  was  well  planned.  Mom  didn't  say  much. 
She's  a  silent  worrier." 

Bose  attended  the  public  school  system  in  Indianapolis, 
where  he  was  only  an  average  student  in  the  early  years. 
He  was  good  at  math  but  he  required  a  tutor  for  reading 
in  the  third  grade.  As  a  result,  Bose  showed  an  early  in- 
clination toward  the  sciences  to  the  point  that  he  feels 
even  today  he  has  not  had  an  adequate  cultural  back- 
ground. Disturbed  by  this  situation,  he  intends  to  shore 
up  this  phase  of  his  eduation  while  at  Oxford  University 
and  will  use  his  time  to  read  extensively. 

One  of  the  reasons  Bose  suddenly  blossomed  into  a 
brilliant  student  who  ended  up  in  the  top  five  percent  of 
his  class  at  the  2,500-pupil  school  was  that  he  found  that 
studying  can  be  fun.  Having  overcome  his  reading  prob- 
lem, he  found  it  enjoyable  to  read  stories  and  poetry  and 
then  discuss  them  with  his  classmates. 

"Science  can  be  fun  without  discussing  experiments 
with  people,"  he  says,  "but  in  the  liberal  arts  you  need  to 
exchange  ideas  with  others."  Bose  says  that  the  first  edu- 
cator to  motivate  him  was  a  junior  high  teacher,  John 
Van  Sickle.  Motivation  came  when  Van  Sickle  asked  his 
students  what  intrigued  them  instead  of  following  the  con- 
ventional "learn  this"  philosophy  of  education. 

When  Bose  was  a  boy  he  played  in  the  old  log  barn 
and  smoke  houses,  grew  Christmas  trees  (he'd  also  trim 
them  for  $1.25  an  hour),  played  Little  League  ball,  en- 
joyed a  sense  of  independence  from  working  on  a  junior 
high  science  fair  project,  and  looked  forward  to  hikes  in 
the  country  and  camping  out. 

"If  anyone  got  out  of  hand  in  our  neighborhood  in 
those  days,"  his  father  recalls,  "someone  would  say,  'Let's 
find  Tom.'  He  was  sort  of  a  policeman,  a  real  tough-nosed 
kid.  He  was  intense,  somewhat  inflexible  and.  frankly, 
awfully  tough  to  live  with  in  those  growing-up  years." 

Athletics  played  a  big  part  in  Tom's  life.  While  in  jun- 
ior high  he  played  football,  wrestled,  and  ran  track.  In 
high  school  he  dropped  football  because  of  his  size  but 
continued  with  the  other  two  sports.  He  was  a  fiery  com- 
petitor and  liked  to  win,  but  the  important  things  were  the 
effort  and  the  improvement.  In  junior  high  he  had  not  yet 
developed  an  interest  in  his  studies  and  athletics  allowed 
him  to  use  up  his  excess  energy.  He  feels  now  that  he 
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might  have  found  himself  in  trouble  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
athletics. 

As  a  wrestler,  Bose  won  80  percent  of  his  matches  in 
his  senior  year,  but  the  bout  he  remembers  best  was  one 
he  lost  by  one  point  before  1,200  roaring  fans.  He  was 
improving  on  the  mat  at  that  point,  and  he  felt  that  he 
improved  greatly  in  that  one  match.  His  father  points  out 
that  Tom  liked  to  wrestle  at  a  weight  class  one  step  above 
his  size.  "My  son  takes  great  pleasure  in  setting  up  some- 
thing he  can  work  against.  Wrestling  and  canoe  trips  fall 
into  that  category." 

In  the  Bose  household  it  was  always  assumed  that  Tom 
would  go  to  college.  Brown  came  into  the  picture  when 
William  A.  Dyer  "24,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  suggested  to  At- 
torney Bose  that  his  son  might  want  to  talk  with  Director 
of  Admissions  Charles  H.  Doebler  '48,  making  his  annual 
visit  to  the  schools  of  Indianapolis.  The  admissions  officer 
from  Brown  and  the  senior  from  North  Central  High  hit 
it  oil  right  from  the  start. 

"There  were  15  or  20  seniors  in  the  room  that  night, 
but  Tom  Bose  stood  out,"  Doebler  recalls.  "Mr.  Doebler 
is  something  of  a  con  artist.  I  couldn't  turn  him  down," 
Bose  says  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye. 

Actually,  Bose  knew  what  he  was  looking  for  even  be- 
fore Doebler  came  to  town.  "I  wanted  a  small  college, 
certainly  nothing  bigger  than  my  high  school.  I  wanted  a 
college  where  the  stress  was  on  the  undergraduate.  I 
wanted  some  place  away  from  home,  although  I  wasn't 
sure  just  how  far.  I  wanted  some  place  that  was  less  con- 
formist than  my  high  school,  more  relaxed  socially.  And 
1  wanted  a  liberal  arts  school.  1  knew  I'd  probably  end 
up  in  math  or  science,  but  I  wanted  the  freedom  to  make 
some  sort  of  choice." 

Bose  eventually  applied  to  Brown  and  Wesleyan  and 
made  visits  during  the  spring  vacation  period.  There  was 
a  great  deal  he  liked  about  both  schools,  but  he  felt  that 
Wesleyan  was  "at  the  end  of  nowhere."  Co-education  was 
also  a  factor. 
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A  charcoal-covered  hand  reaches  for  the  beeker,  as  Bose  conducts  an  experiment  in  which  he  simultaneously  reduces  copper  and 
iron  from  ore.  Impressive  in  the  lab,  Bose  has  the  knack  of  disregarding  the  irrelevancies  and  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  subject. 
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and  if  something  doesn't  work,  he  fixes  it' 


Bosc  didn't  come  to  Brown  on  scholarship.  He  was 
named  a  Dean's  Scholar,  which  means  that  financial  help 
is  available  if  he  needs  it  during  his  four  years.  "I  figured 
I  didn't  need  any  scholarship  aid  unless  something  hap- 
pened to  my  father."  His  parents  have  paid  for  room, 
board,  and  tuition  and  Tom  has  taken  care  of  all  other 
expenses.  Some  summers  Hose  hasn't  made  any  money 
because  of  the  nature  of  what  he  does,  but  the  freedom 
of  his  summers  allows  him  to  come  back  to  college  com- 
pletely refreshed.  And  he  feels  that  the  experiences  pro- 
vided by  those  long  canoe  trips  is  more  broadening  than 
doing  construction  work,  for  example,  where  he  could 
have  earned  a  substantial  summer  salary. 

Doebler  has  vivid  memories  of  Tom's  first  year  at 
Brown.  He  recalls  that  the  boy  from  Indiana  was  shy, 
intense,  and  inclined  to  be  an  introvert.  "He  roomed  with 
John  Buxton,"  Doebler  says,  "and  they  were  as  unlike 
socially  as  any  two  boys  you  could  imagine.  Much  of 
Tom's  subsequent  development  as  a  person  was  due  to 
his  freshman  roommate." 

Buxton  remembers  Bose  was  something  of  a  grind  that 
first  year.  He  studied  every  free  minute,  did  his  papers 
over  two  and  three  times,  and  completed  all  his  assign- 
ments well  in  advance.  "I  was  almost  embarrassed," 
Buxton  says.  "He  was  always  in  that  room,  hunched  over 
that  old  typewriter,  clacking  away.  I  tried  to  make  Tom 
open  up  a  bit.  I  got  him  a  few  dates.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  what  Tom  was  doing.  I  just  thought  he  was 
missing  out  on  some  things." 

Bose  didn't  spend  all  his  time  in  his  room  that  fresh- 
man year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  wrestling  team,  com- 
piling a  4-3-1  record  at  the  130-pound  class.  Buxton, 
who  was  a  teammate,  says  that  Bose  applied  the  same 
scientific  approach  to  making  weight  the  night  before  a 
meet  as  he  did  to  everything  else. 

"Some  of  us  would  occasionally  go  off  the  diet  and  eat 
some  solids,"  Buxton  says.  "But  not  Tom.  He  knew  two 
cans  of  nutriment  would  give  him  one  pound,  and  he'd 
open  the  window,  take  the  chilled  nutriment  off  the  ledge, 
drink  just  the  right  amount,  and  go  to  bed  knowing  that 
he'd  have  nothing  to  worry  about  at  the  weigh-in  the  next 
day." 

After  a  3-4-1  sophomore  season,  Bose  gave  up  wres- 
tling. "You  spend  45  minutes  a  day  on  transportation 
alone  just  to  get  to  Marvel  Gym,  where  the  facilities  are 
bad.  You  run  on  a  hanging  track  for  conditioning,  dodging 
the  broken  boards.  Sometimes  the  showers  don't  work. 
On  top  of  all  this,  wrestling  is  a  very  demanding  sport. 
Cutting  weight  can  drive  you  out  of  your  mind.  You  are 
thirsty  at  night,  you  lie  in  bed  and  stare  at  the  ceiling,  and 
your  skin  is  dry."  And  wrestling  affected  his  studies, 
though  not  his  marks. 

As  he  looks  back  on  it  now,  Bose  isn't  sorry  he  gave 
up  wrestling.  But  the  decision  took  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching.  His  father  recalls  the  decision.  "Like  every- 
thing else,  Tom  thought  about  it  for  a  long  time.  He 
wrote  to  me  saying  that  for  four  nights  he  just  tossed  and 
turned  trying  to  make  up  his  mind.  Tom  either  wanted  to 


go  all  the  way  with  wrestling  or  give  it  up.  When  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  forget  it,  that  was  it." 

Making  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  a  junior  is  a  rare  honor 
at  Brown  since  only  one  percent  of  the  junior 
class  is  picked.  Bose  made  it  with  a  cumulative 
average  of  3.565.  Barrett  Hazeltine,  associate  professor  of 
engineering,  says  that  Bose  is  an  aggressive  student,  in  a 
quiet  way.  He  learns  quickly  and  thoroughly,  disregarding 
the  irrelevances  and  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  He 
says  that  it  is  an  impressive  thing  to  see  Bose  in  the  lab. 
There  is  no  fuss  or  fumbling.  He  knows  just  what  he 
wants  to  do,  and  if  something  doesn't  work  he  fixes  it. 

According  to  Professor  Hazeltine,  Bose  came  to  Brown 
to  become  a  research  physicist.  He  finished  his  required 
courses  as  a  junior  and  then  spent  some  time  figuring 
what  he  really  wanted  to  do  with  his  life.  He  gathered  all 
his  facts  last  summer  and  then  came  to  Professor  Hazel- 
tine to  talk  about  a  switch  to  an  emphasis  in  his  senior 
year  on  courses  related  to  systems  analysis.  "What  im- 
pressed me  was  his  positive  approach,"  Hazeltine  says. 
"He  didn't  come  in  cold,  as  so  many  students  do.  He  re- 
searched the  situation  himself  and  had  all  the  facts  before 
he  came  to  see  me." 

While  majoring  in  physics,  Bose  developed  a  tremen- 
dous respect  for  the  former  chairman  of  the  department. 
Dr.  Philip  J.  Bray  '48.  "He's  a  fantastic  professor,  but 
more  than  that  he's  an  outstanding  person,"  Bose  says. 
"He  ran  some  of  our  problem  sessions,  and  he  ran  them 
with  a  sense  of  motivation  and  enthusiasm  that  made 
everything  come  alive.  When  he  was  up  before  us  working 
on  a  problem,  the  students  could  sense  the  same  feeling 
of  discovery  that  he  had.  You'd  keep  firing  questions  at 
him  and  he'd  fire  some  right  back  at  you.  It  was  a  won- 
derful give  and  take.  With  Dr.  Bray  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  learning  becomes  a  pleasure  and  education  is  a 
lively,  dynamic  thing." 

Bose  is  not  a  campus  activist.  He  supports  activism  up 
to  a  point,  but  he  doesn't  believe  in  physical  obstruction 
and  sit-ins.  He  feels  these  forms  of  protest  are  especially 
out  of  order  at  Brown,  a  place  where  the  administration 
listens  to  student  ideas.  He  likes  the  Maxwell-Magaziner 
Report  on  Curriculum  Reform,  feeling  that  it  has  given 
everyone  a  sense  of  participation.  Bose  takes  a  positive 
approach  to  this  report,  saying  that  he  thinks  its  chief 
value  will  be  to  improve  what  already  is  a  very  sound  and 
flexible  system. 

Bose  hasn't  been  attracted  to  the  people  in  student  gov- 
ernment, in  general,  terming  them  the  "campus  politicos." 
He  says  many  of  them  make  a  career  of  campaigning  for 
something,  usually  in  a  superficial  fashion.  "They  talk 
philosophies,  but  they  don't  do  their  homework  and  so 
they  usually  are  not  prepared  to  do  anything  constructive 
about  the  subjects  they  are  discussing."  He  feels,  how- 
ever, that  student  government  at  Brown  has  a  legitimate 
power — the  power  of  public  opinion  and  suggestion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  slightly  disturbs  Bose.  He  feels 
that  there  isn't  sufficient  spirit  on  campus,  the  old  rah. 
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rah  type  of  spirit  in  support  of  athletic  teams.  "This  sort 
of  spirit  is  healthy,  up  to  a  certain  point."  he  says.  "People 
are  too  sophisticated  to  get  up  and  yell,  even  if  they'd 
like  to."  He  feels  that  this  is  due  to  a  self  consciousness 
shared  by  most  people  except  the  very  young.  Students 
are  conscious  they  are  being  watched.  "At  our  age  we 
look  to  people  around  us  for  judgments.  Maybe  an  an- 
swer to  this  problem  is  to  encourage  students  to  be  indi- 
viduals and  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Then  they  won't 
be  so  conscious  about  what  the  next  person  is  doing." 

Critics  have  said  the  current  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents lack  humor  and  take  themselves  too  seriously.  Bose 
doesn't  completely  agree.  There  is  humor,  but  it  is  a  social 
commentary  type  of  humor. 

"Perhaps  students  are  inclined  to  take  themselves  seri- 
ously," he  admits.  "This  is  because  the  emphasis  today  is 
not  on  economic  prestige  in  education,  but.  rather,  on  a 
social  contribution.  And  students  take  that  seriously.  As  a 
result,  campus  humor  today  is  cynical.  This  is  in  part  be- 
cause students  arc  supposed  to  be  introspective,  look  for 
what  is  wrong  with  the  world,  and  decide  what  they  can 
contribute  to  solving  the  problems.  Cynical  humor  is  a 
form  of  criticism.  It  allows  you  to  laugh  at  problems  and 
at  the  same  time  say  something  constructive." 

As  a  sophomore.  Bose  decided  to  join  Theta  Delta 
Chi  fraternity,  despite  the  fact  that  in  some  circles  it  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  "animal"  house  because  a  high 
percentage  of  its  members  are  athletes.  One  administrator 
this  semester  described  the  house  as  a  "crazy  blend  of 
intellectuals,  jocks,  and  average  students." 

Yet  Bose  had  figured  out  exactly  what  he  wanted  in 
fraternity  life.  He  is  a  harsh  critic,  one  who  doesn't  suf- 
fer fools  or  phonies.  He  finds  his  brothers  "brutally  hon- 
est" and  adds  that  he  judges  people  in  two  areas — natural- 
ness and  honesty.  He  is  close  to  his  fraternity  brothers, 
but  he  doesn't  depend  on  them  for  his  social  values.  He's 
respected  at  the  house  for  his  brain  and  personality. 

Bose  is  modest,  almost  to  an  extreme.  He  didn't  tell 
anyone  on  campus  that  he  had  been  elected  to  junior  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  not  even  his  roommate,  John  Klaffky.  "I 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  reading  the  BDH  and  there  was 
Tom's  name,"  Klaffky  says.  "  'Tom,  you've  made  junior 
Phi  Bete,'  I  said.  'Yeah,'  he  replied:  'What's  that?'  He 
told  me  that  he  had  applied  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  only 
when  I  happened  to  walk  in  the  room  one  noon  and 
found  him  making  out  the  form." 

The  announcement  on  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  was 
made  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  There,  Tom's  reac- 
tion was  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  grinned  and 
he  was  pleased,  but  he  didn't  say  much.  There  was  no 
fuss.  His  brother,  John,  was  the  one  who  was  excited. 
"It's  bad  enough  to  have  a  brother  who's  a  junior  Phi 
Bete,  but  how  can  1  follow  a  guy  who's  a  Rhodes 
Scholar?" 

Everyone  on  campus  knows  Ira  Magaziner.  When  the 
word  got  around  on  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  the 
reaction  was:  "Ira,  oh  yes.  Who's  the  other  guy?" 
Yet,  Doebler  says  that  Bose  is  the  epitomy  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholar. 

"In  a  sense,  he  is  the  indigenous  American.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  program  is  to  send  to 


England  the  best  type  of  American  boy  to  represent  our 
culture  and  point  of  view,  Tom  is  the  embodiment  of  this 
philosophy.  He  is  not  only  a  fine  scholar  and  athlete,  but 
he  is  from  the  great  heardand.  He  is  the  boy  with  the 
Indiana  twang,  the  boy  next  door  who  went  to  an  Eastern 
university,  was  made  junior  Phi  Bete,  conquered  the  Ca- 
nadian wilderness,  and  won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship." 

And  yet  there  is  general  agreement  that  Tom  Bose  of 
1969  and  the  Tom  Bose  who  entered  Brown  four  years 
ago  are  two  different  people.  He  has  grown  tremendously, 
both  academically  and  as  a  person.  When  he  was  a  fresh- 
man he  might  not  have  seen  the  purpose  of  music,  art, 
and  poetry.  Now  he  does,  although  he  may  still  have 
some  of  the  scientists'  contempt  for  the  inexactness  of 
the  humanities. 

He's  developed  a  good  sense  of  humor,  although  it  is 
not  the  quick,  verbal  type.  He's  more  considerate  of  peo- 
ple now  than  once  was  the  case.  He's  less  intense  in  what 
he's  doing  and  is  more  tolerant  and  helpful  toward  others. 
His  father  says  that  Tom  reminds  him  of  many  attorneys 
who  start  out  as  specialists  and  end  up  as  generalists. 

The  regard  Bose  has  developed  toward  other  people  is 
perhaps  best  shown  in  his  work  with  the  Meikeljohn  So- 
ciety, a  group  that  provides  counseling  help  for  freshmen. 
Bose  takes  his  responsibility  seriously,  so  much  so  that  he 
reported  back  to  college  early  the  last  two  years  to  work 
with  his  counselees  during  freshman  week.  He  checks  the 
mid-semester  and  mid-term  grades  and  makes  it  a  point 
to  spend  some  time  with  those  who  are  having  academic 
troubles.  He  puts  time  and  effort  into  this  work,  but  he  is 
the  first  to  admit  that  he  gets  something  worthwhile  out 
of  it  himself. 

Tom's  senior  year  at  Brown  has  been  a  busy  one.  A 
typical  day  includes  a  class  from  9  to  10  a.m.,  after  which 
he'll  spend  an  hour  or  so  working  out  with  bar  bells  in 
his  room.  There  is  time  for  some  reading  before  heading 
down  to  the  Turk's  Head  Club,  where  he  works  in  the 
kitchen  until  3  p.m.  There  are  late  afternoon  classes  and 
labs  before  he  heads  for  Louie's  or  the  Sandwich  Shop 
("The  food  off  campus  is  no  better;  the  atmosphere  is"). 
Evenings  are  pretty  much  his  own.  He  usually  studies  in 
his  room,  but  if  he  has  any  serious  reading  to  do  he'll 
head  for  the  Rockefeller  Library.  At  about  1 1  he'll  go 
down  the  hall  for  a  bull  session  before  hitting  the  sack. 

It  is  said  that  no  man  knows  another's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  better  than  his  roommate.  Klaffky  says  Bose 
has  an  exceptionally  high  sense  of  values.  He's  not  inter- 
ested in  just  the  drive  for  money,  although  his  analytical 
mind  would  enable  him  to  do  well  in  almost  any  field  he 
entered.  As  a  person,  he's  hard  to  please,  perhaps  because 
his  personal  standards  are  so  high.  "Tom's  not  a  com- 
plaining individual,"  Klaffky  says.  "He  may  be  having 
some  sort  of  difficulty  and  the  fellows  in  the  house  will 
sympathize.  'Life's  hard,'  is  all  Tom  will  say.  He's  the 
ukimate  realist." 

Bose  knows  his  shortcomings.  He's  frank  to  the  point 
of  being  tactless.  He's  likely  to  express  himself  in  an  open 
manner.  This  rubs  people  the  wrong  way.  Procrastination 
also  is  a  weakness,  one  he  is  trying  hard  to  overcome.  He 
is  inclined  to  wait  until  there  is  some  pressure  on  him  be- 
fore he  will  do  things.  If  it  is  something  he  is  really  in- 
terested   in,    then   he    can    produce    quickly.    He'll   rush 
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through  his  research  for  a  paper,  for  example,  because  he 
enjoys  research.  Then  he  may  put  off  the  writing  of  the 
paper  until  the  last  minute  because  this  aspect  of  the  proj- 
ect doesn't  interest  him  as  much. 

Bose  knows  that  he  has  grown  as  a  person  over  the  past 
four  years,  and  he  credits  Brown  with  much  of  that  devel- 
opment. He's  impressed  by  the  freedom  that  Brown  gives 
a  student  to  choose  his  course  of  study  and  to  enjoy  some 
flexibility  within  that  field.  He  realized  that  Brown  was 
an  undergraduate  college  when  he  came,  but  he  didn't 
realize  the  extent  to  which  this  would  be  true.  He's  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  relationship  between  the  fac- 
ulty and  students.  "If  a  student  wants  to  meet  a  faculty 
member  to  receive  some  individual  attention,  he  can  do 
it  at  Brown.  It  may  take  a  bit  of  initiative,  but  I've  found 


ute  more  than  if  he  were  a  politician  or  a  social  activist. 

While  in  England,  Bose  will  travel  to  see  the  Lake 
Country  where  Wordsworth  wrote  his  poetry  and  he  plans 
to  walk  the  deck  of  Nelson's  flagship,  Victory,  dry-docked 
at  Portsmouth.  But,  most  of  all,  he  wants  to  experience 
life  from  an  English  point  of  view.  He'll  study  engineering 
at  Oxford,  but  he  wants  to  spend  time  looking  at  urban 
life  in  England  and  comparing  it  to  urban  life  in  this  coun- 
try. This,  he  feels,  will  prepare  him  upon  his  return  to  the 
States  to  study  systems  analysis  from  an  urban  and  social 
sciences  point  of  view. 

"Public  problems  divisions  are  just  starting  in  firms  such 
as  Raytheon  and  General  Motors,"  he  says.  "They  decide 
people's  preferences  in  transportation.  But  we  have  to  find 
a  way  of  planning  better,  of  looking  ahead.  If  we  are 


Working  through  the  college  year  leaves  Bose  free  in  the  summers 
for  things  like  taking  a  canoe  trip  up  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  Turks  Head  Club  has  been  his  place  of  employment  this  year. 
"We  have  the  cleanest  dishes  in  town,"  he  says. 


all  my  teachers  to  be  really  receptive." 

There  are  other  things  that  disturb  him  about  Brown. 
He  regrets  that  once  a  decision  is  made  the  University 
sometimes  doesn't  accomplish  that  objective  in  an  aggres- 
sive, first-class  fashion.  He  mentions  the  long  delay  on  the 
athletic  field  house  as  an  example,  although  he  knows, 
too,  that  lack  of  money  is  a  factor.  He  feels  that  Brown 
might  do  a  better  job  of  interrelating  its  disciplines.  Intro- 
ductory courses,  especially  in  the  sciences,  are  directed 
too  much  toward  the  major.  "You  can't  just  try  out  a  bi- 
ology course,"  he  says. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Bose  hopes  to  go  into  systems 
analysis,  probably  in  the  area  of  urban  problems.  The 
most  pressing  problems  facing  this  country  today  are  the 
urban  problems.  As  the  population  grows  and  the  urban 
areas  increase,  there  will  be  more  and  more  urban  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  With  his  analytical  abilities  he  feels  that 
he  is  best  suited  to  systems  analysis.  Here  he  can  contrib- 


faced  with  a  problem  now  and  don't  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion for  three  or  four  years,  the  original  problem  has 
changed  and  there  is  a  whole  series  of  new  problems. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  we're  moving  fast  enough  in  this  field 
and  I  want  to  try  and  contribute  to  speeding  up  the  work." 

There  is  a  strong  chance  that  a  man  with  Tom  Bose's 
energy,  intenseness,  and  ideals  may  well  be  frustrated 
through  life  simply  by  not  being  able  to  accomplish  all  the 
goals  he  has  set  for  himself.  He  recognizes  this  fact,  and 
he  knows,  too,  that  his  ambition  may  well  affect  his  per- 
sonality. He  also  knows  that  it  may  be  a  "fantastic  frus- 
tration" to  reach  middle  age  and  realize  that  a  large  chunk 
of  his  life  is  gone  and  that  there  are  so  many  things  he 
still  wants  to  do. 

But  Tom  Bose  far  prefers  this  to  the  alternative  of  set- 
ting goals  too  low  and  assuming  early  in  life  that  you  have 
accomplished  everything,  when,  in  reality,  you  haven't 
even  extended  yourself. 
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The  Sports  Scene: 


The  return  of  a  star — Gerry  Alaimo  accepts 


One  of  Brown's  finest  basketball  players, 
James  G.  (Gerry)  Alaimo  '58,  is 
coming  back  to  take  over  the  coaching 
duties  beginning  this  summer.  He  succeeds 
Stan  Ward,  who  will  leave  in  June  to  be- 
come assistant  headmaster  for  non-aca- 
demic affairs  at  Moses  Brown  School, 
Providence. 

A  native  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  and 
current  head  basketball  coach  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Alaimo  was  a  pivotman  at 
6-3,  210  pounds,  who  became  Brown's 
fourth  leading  scorer  in  the  school's 
history  with  1,046  points  and  its  second 
leading  rebounder  with  870. 

Alaimo  was  co-captain  with  Joe  Tebo 
in  his  senior  season  and  was  named  to  the 
All-Ivy  League  first  team.  He  scored  a 
single-game  high  of  38  points  in  leading 
Brown  to  an  upset  victory  over  Penn  in 
his  junior  year.  As  a  climax  to  a  brilliant 
career,  Alaimo  received  the  J.  Richmond 
Fales  Trophy,  awarded  to  the  player  who 
has  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  bas- 
ketball at  Brown. 

President  Ray  L.  Heffner  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  Alaimo's  appointment  at  a 
press  conference  held  at  Marvel  Gym. 

Said  he:  "Gerry  was  a  fine  player  and 
a  fine  student  at  Brown.  He  demonstrated 
a  great  capacity  for  leadership  at  that 
time,  and  I  have  confidence  that  he  will 
provide  the  right  kind  of  leadership  to  the 
Brown  basketball  program  in  the  years 
ahead." 

Alaimo  is  now  in  his  fifth  season  at 
Middlebury,  where  basketball  had  taken  a 
secondary  role  prior  to  his  arrival.  The 
main  winter  interest  on  the  campus  has 
been  in  hockey,  with  skiing  a  close  second. 
The  eight-year  basketball  record  prior  to 
Alaimo's  arrival  showed  26  victories  and 
131  defeats. 

The  trend  continued  during  Alaimo's 
first  four  seasons  there,  with  the  team 
posting  an  accumulative  11-77  mark.  This 
year,  however,  Middlebury  won  six  of  its 
first  12  games  in  attaining  a  .500  average 
for  the  first  time  since  1955. 

Athletic  Director  Jack  Heffernan  '28, 
under  whom  Alaimo  played  as  a  fresh- 
man, said:  "Gerry  has  the  same  degree 
of  enthusiasm  and  aggressiveness  in  ap- 
proaching a  goal  as  does  Len  Jardine,  our 


head  football  coach.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, he  has  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
people  at  all  levels — students,  faculty,  ad- 
ministration, and  alumni.  It's  most  satis- 
fying for  me  to  have  one  of  our  former 
Brown  greats  back  with  us  as  a  worthy 
successor  to  Stan  Ward." 

Prior  to  becoming  head  coach  at  Mid- 
dlebury in  1964,  Alaimo  coached  the 
Brown  freshman  team  for  one  year  fol- 
lowing a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Army. 

"I  never  wanted  to  leave  Brown,"  he 
says.  "I  took  the  Middlebury  job  because 


GERRY  ALAIMO— Before 

President  Barnaby  Keeney  forced  me  into 
it.  'Go  out  and  get  your  feet  wet,'  he  told 
me.  'You  can  always  come  back  to 
Brown.'  " 

A  candid  person  with  boundless  en- 
thusiasm, Alaimo  wasted  no  time  in  get- 
ting to  the  point  shortly  after  he  was 
introduced  by  President  Heffner.  "We're 
going  to  beat  the  bushes.  We're  going  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  uncover  the 
best  possible  talent  to  meet  our  admis- 
sion standards.  I'm  not  worried  about 
depth.  We  need  quality  rather  than  quan- 
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he  burden  as  Brown's  new  basketball  coach 


press  a  few  thousand  words 

tity.  I  definitely  don't  believe  in  mass  re- 
cruiting. We  need  one  or  two  fine  ball 
players  each  year." 

Alaimo  says  that  he  intends  to  build  on 
the  program  that  Ward  has  developed 
over  the  years.  He  feels  that  in  many  ways 
the  Brown  program  is  much  better  now 
than  it  was  when  Ward  arrived  in  the  fall 
of  1954.  To  back  up  this  remark,  he  points 
to  the  fact  that  Brown  this  year  has  hired 
a  full-time  assistant  in  basketball  for  the 
first  time.  Other  plus  factors  include  plans 
for  the  new  gym,  the  help  that  the  Friends 


of  Brown  Basketball  provides  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  better  than  average  fresh- 
man team. 

One  of  Alaimo's  primary  objectives  will 
be  to  take  the  "message"  to  the  student 
body.  "The  students  have  no  idea  of  the 
sacrifices  an  Ivy  League  basketball  player 
has  to  make,"  he  says.  "This  is  a  hard 
game,  one  that's  played  over  a  long,  gru- 
elling season." 

To  help  get  his  message  across,  Alaimo 
says  he  will  make  himself  available  for 
weekly  get-togethers  with  the  students  on 


campus,  will  consider  the  formation  of  a 
booster  club,  and  may  even  talk  with  of- 
ficials at  WBRU-FM  about  a  weekly  ra- 
dio show  during  the  season. 

Alaimo  feels  that  he  will  have  no  trou- 
ble winning  over  the  students.  "I  may  have 
some  problems  with  the  alumni,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "On  paper  I'm  a  losing  coach.  And 
we're  not  going  to  turn  anything  around 
just  like  that.  But  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  question  the  job  can  get  done.  Come 
July  1,  I'll  be  100  percent  dedicated  to 
that  objective." 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Athletic  Ad- 
visory Council  which  made  the  recom- 
mendation to  hire  Alaimo  consisted  of 
William  J.  Gilbane  '33,  chairman;  Rich- 
ard J.  Tracy  '46,  Vice-President  Malcolm 
S.  Stevens,  and  Prof.  Richard  A.  Parker, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Egyptol- 
ogy- 


Co-Captains  to  lead 
Brown  soccer  in  1969 

Co-Captains  will  lead  the  soccer  team 
next  fall  as  Coach  Cliff  Stevenson's  Bruins 
go  after  their  sixth  straight  Ivy  League 
championship.  Elected  at  the  annual  soc- 
cer dinner  were  Herman  Ssebazza  of 
Uganda,  Africa,  and  Fred  Armenti  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

An  outside  right,  Ssebazza  was  selected 
on  the  All-Ivy  and  All-New  England  first 
teams  last  fall  and  was  named  to  the  Na- 
tional Coaches  Association's  second  team 
Ail-American  squad.  A  phenomenal  ball- 
handler,  the  5-5,  130-pounder  is  a  master 
at  the  short  cross  on  the  cage.  He  was 
Brown's    second    leading   scorer    last    fall. 

Armenti  is  a  center  half  and  a  wing 
half,  binnging  to  both  positions  excellent 
skills  and  ball  control.  The  junior  from 
Hamilton  High  in  Trenton  is  not  only  a 
fine  defensive  player,  but  he  also  is  a 
scoring  threat  on  offense  with  his  strong 
foot.  Stevenson  feels  that  Armenti  could 
develop  into  one  of  the  outstanding  play- 
ers in  the  Ivy  League  next  fall. 

Both  Ssebazza  and  Armenti  teamed  on 
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the  1966  freshman  team  that  compiled  an 
11-0  record  and  outscored  the  opposition. 
48-9. 

Don  Smith  '69,  was  the  first  recipient 
of  the  newly-created  Coach  Cliff  Stevenson 
Trophy,  to  be  given  annually  to  the  most 
valuable  player.  Smith,  of  Trenton,  N.  J  , 
is  rated  by  many  coaches  as  one  of  the 
finest  center  defensive  halfbacks  in  the 
country. 

George  Gerdts  "69  of  Oradell,  N.  J.,  co- 
captain  last  fall,  received  the  Class  of  1937 
Trophy,  awarded  annually  to  the  member 
of  the  varsity  squad  "who  through  sports- 
manship, performance,  and  influence  con- 
tributed  most  to   the   sport   at   Brown." 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  included  Presi- 
dent Ray  L.  Heffner,  Athletic  Director 
Jack  Heffernan  '28,  Alexander  A.  Di- 
Martino  '29.  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni;  John  C.  Edgren  '38,  president 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island;  and 
Bruce  D.  Yeutter  '57,  president  of  the 
Brown  Soccer  Association.  Donald  Camp- 
hell  '45  served  as  toastmaster. 


Tough  sledding  for 
Winter  sports  teams 

Roaring  down  the  stretch  with  seven 
straight  victories  against  collegiate 
competition.  Coach  Jim  Fullerlon's  hockey 
team  was  making  a  strong  bid  for  a  place 
in  the  KCAC  playofl's  as  February  drew 
to  a  close.  Elsewhere  on  the  winter  sports 
front,  the  Bruins  were  having  their 
troubles. 

Brown's  hockey  team  averaged  better 
than  si.x  goals  a  game  as  it  rolled  past 
Princeton  and  Penn.  twice  each,  Army, 
Yale,  and  Dartmouth.  Making  the  second 
half  of  the  season  all  the  more  exciting 
for  the  hockey  buffs  was  the  fact  that  in 
four  of  the  victories  the  Bears  either  broke 
it  open  or  came  from  behind  to  pull  it 
out  in  the  third  period. 

Playing  Yale  at  Ingalls  Rink,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Bruins  were  tied,  3-3,  late  in 
the  second  period  with  the  team  that  had 
upset  them,  3-2,  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den during  the  Christmas  holiday  tour- 
nament. Two  goals  gave  Brown  a  5-3  ad- 
vantage going  into  the  final  20  minutes  of 
play,  but  the  strong-skating,  sophomore- 
dominated  Yale  team  was  still  a  distinct 
threat.  Goals  in  rapid  succession  by  Capt. 
Bob  Devaney,  Connie  Schmidt,  Bob  Flem- 
ing, and  Frank  Sacheli  iced  it  for  Brown. 

The  script  was  much  the  same  against 
Dartmouth,  as  the  Bruins  broke  open  a 
4-3  game  with  a  seven-goal  onslaught  in 
the  final  period,  much  to  the  delight  of  a 
capacity  crowd  at  Meehan.  Curt  Bennett 
started  it  all,  scoring  on  one  of  his  patented 
rink-length  dashes  in  the  fifth  minute  of 
the  final  period.  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared,  six  more  goals  had  entered  the 
Dartmouth  cage  and  the  final  score  was 
11-3. 


Playing  at  Princeton,  the  Bruins  trailed, 
3-0,  with  the  game  only  four  minutes  old 
The  Tigers  still  led,  4-2,  when  the  third 
period  started.  Rich  McLaughlin  scored 
at  0:54,  Bennett  tied  it  at  7:41,  Devaney 
put  Brown  ahead  at  9:40,  and  then  Sacheli 
(9:49)  and  Steve  Wormith  (18:27)  added 
insurance  goals  for  a  7-4  victory. 

Later  the  same  week,  the  Bruins  trailed 
Penn,  5-3,  when  the  final  period  started, 
only  to  pull  it  out,  7-5.  Captain  Devaney 
got  the  goal  that  tied  it,  McLaughlin  put 
Brown  ahead  at  11:46,  and  Sacheli  iced  it 
on  a  goal  with  20  seconds  left  when  the 
Quakers  were  pressing  for  a  tie. 

With  four  games  to  play,  Sacheli,  the 
jtmior  from  Port  Erie,  Ont.,  led  the  team 
in  scoring  with  33  points  on  16  goals  and 
17  assists.  Bennett  (8-20-28)  and  Mc- 
Laughlin (10-18-28)  were  tied  for  second 
and  Devaney  was  fourth  (12-12-24). 

The  basketball  situation  failed  to  im- 
prove as  the  season  moved  along.  Through 
the  years.  Coach  Stan  Ward's  teams  have 
been  known  for  springing  two  or  three  up- 
sets somewhere  along  the  way.  This  season, 
even  those  close  ones  have  gone  the  other 
way.  as  in  the  losses  to  Providence  (64-63), 
Columl)ia    (54-52),  and   Cornell    (82-77). 

When  Princeton  came  to  town  leading 
the  League  and  ranked  19th  nationally,  the 
Brown  fans  felt  that  this  might  be  the 
spot  for  one  of  Ward's  upsets.  Playing  de- 
liberately and  sometimes  brilliantly,  the 
Bruins  opened  up  a  20-7  lead  after  nine 
minutes  of  play. 

But  a  full-court  zone  press  forced  Brown 
to  start  running  with  the  Tigers,  and 
Princeton's  vastly  superior  talent  was  soon 
evident.  The  final  score  was  75-56. 

Greg  Ouelette,  a  junior  from  Wareham, 
Mass.,  and  Bob  Kingsland,  a  senior  from 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  got  their  names  in  the 
record  book  but  the  track  team  was  having 
a  difficult  time  remaining  respectable 
against  such  league  opponents  as  Harvard 
and  Yale. 

Ouelette's  23-foot,  6'/i-inch  feat  in  the 
triangular  meet  against  Yale  and  Penn 
erased  the  long-jump  record  of  22-IO'/i  es- 
tablished by  Bob  Hendon  in  1964.  In  the 
same  meet,  Kingsland  went  l4-4',4  in  the 
pole  vault,  shattering  Brown's  old  stand- 
ard of  14-4  set  by  Les  Jones  a  year  ago. 

Swimming  Coach  Joe  Watmough  is  an- 
other man  who  can  help  his  team  pull 
out  a  victory  once  in  a  while  by  virtue  of 
his  adroit  manipulating  of  personnel.  By 
saving  the  right  men  for  the  crucial  meets, 
Watmough  has  to  get  an  assist  for  the 
48-46  decision  over  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. Not  a  sensational  victory  by  past 
Brown  standards,  but  at  least  something 
to  cheer  about  for  Watmough  and  his 
thin  squad  in  a  long  season. 

Capt.  Vance  Salter  from  McLean,  Va., 
captured  eight  first  places  for  the  Bruin 
mermen  during  the  first  10  meets.  Six  of 
his  victories  were  in  his  speciality,  the  200- 
yard  backstroke. 


Sports  Shorts 

Brown  has  pulled  past  Penn  into  second 
place  in  the  Ivy  League  composite  soccer 


Scoreboard 

(Jan.  25  to  Feb.  18) 

Hockey 

Varsity  (10-7-1) 
St.  Nick's  5,  Brown  4  (OT) 
Brown  9,  Yale  3 
Brown  6,  Army  4 
Brown  1 1,  Dartmouth  3 
Brown  4,  Penn  2 
Brown  7,  Princeton  4 
Brown  7,  Penn  5 

Freshman  (11-3) 
Brown  5,  Alumni  3 
Brown  7,  Yale  3 
Brown  4,  Andover  2 
Harvard  4,  Brown  2 
Brown  6,  Northwood  2 
Brown  1 1,  Merrimack  3 

Basketball 

Varsity  (2-18) 
Columbia  79,  Brown  46 
Cornell  82.  Brown  77 
Dartmouth  81,  Brown  68 
Harvard  76,  Brown  63 
Penn  61.  Brown  48 
Princeton  75,  Brown  56 
U.R.I.  71,  Brown  63 

Freshman  (7-4) 
Brown  81,  Quonset  52 
Brown  72,  Dartmouth  69 
Harvard  93,  Brown  85 
Brown  72.  Boston  Coll.  68 
Brown  69.  Worcester  Acad.  65 
U.R.I.  70,  Brown  68  (OT) 

Track 

Varsity  (3-5) 
Yale  62,  Penn  45,  Brown  20 
Boston  Coll.  56,  Brown  39,  Holy  Cross 

37 
Harvard  84,  Brown  25 

Freshman  (5-2) 
Penn  63,  Brown  43,  Yale  29 
Brown  65,  Holy  Cross  43,  Boston  Coll. 

22 
Harvard  86,  Brown  23 


Wrestling 


Varsity  (3-4) 
Cornell  30,  Brown  8 
Brown  34,  Holy  Cross  20 
Princeton  35,  Brown  3 
Brown  46,  Dartmouth  10 

Freshman  (0-4) 
Princeton  34,  Brown  5 
Dartmouth  32,  Brown  13 

Swimming 

Varsity  (3-7) 
Brown  48,  Coast  Guard  46 
Springfield  60.  Brown  34 
Amherst  56,  Brown  38 
Columbia  62.  Brown  42 
Yale  93,  Brown  1 1 

Freshman  (2-5) 
Brown  66,  Coast  Guard  29 
Springfield  78,  Brown  15 
Yale  81,  Brown  13 
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standings.  Harvard  still  heads  the  list  for 
the  1955  to  1968  period.  The  Crimson  has 
a  .633  percentage  with  a  59-26-8  record. 
Brown  is  now  53-35-5  for  .570,  while 
Penn  has  a  .544  percentage  with  a  49-30-1 1 
composite.  The  other  teams  and  their 
records  are  as  follows:  Yale  (46-37-10). 
Princeton  (38-46-9),  Dartmouth  (34-55-4), 
Cornell  (28-53-12),  and  Columbia  (15- 
43-5). 

Coach  Vic  Michalson  has  announced 
that  his  varsity  and  jayvee  boats  will  re- 
turn to  Miami  this  spring  to  compete  in 
the  second  annual  Miami  Regatta.  The  date 
is  Saturday,  March  29.  The  Bruins  won 
last  year's  regatta,  which  features  four 
northern  and  four  southern  colleges.  The 
Brown  delegation  will  arrive  in  Miami  on 
Thursday,  March  27,  and  leave  for  home 
on  Sunday,  March  30. 

Present  plans  also  call  for  the  crew  to 
make  a  post-season  appearance  in  a  regatta 
to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  May  17.  In 
this  case,  the  Bruins  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Brown  Club  of  Cincinnati.  The  con- 
tact between  the  Club  and  Coach  Michal- 
son has  been  William  K.  Engeman  '61.  a 
member  of  Brown's  famous  Cinderella 
Crew. 

When  Brown  meets  Syracuse  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Onondaga  on  May  3,  there 
will  be  a  new  cup  on  the  line.  The  cup 
will  bear  the  name  of  Robert  S.  Holding 
'14,  president  of  the  Brown  Rowing  As- 
sociation. The  sponsor  of  the  new  cup  is 
Clifford  "Tip"  Goes,  a  1914  graduate  of 
Syracuse  and  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
Brown  rowing  program. 

The  success  of  Brown's  freshman  foot- 
ball team  last  fall  brought  on  some  dis- 
cussion among  alumni  concerning  other 
good  Cub  teams  down  through  the  years. 
The  1936  team  was  undefeated,  posting  a 
3-0-2  mark.  That  club  featured  the  cast 
that  eventually  brought  Brown  football 
out  of  the  doldrums  of  the  mid-1 930's. 
men  such  as  John  McLaughry.  Tommy 
Nash,  John  Prodgers.  Joe  Fink,  Bill  Bates, 
George  Mawhinney,  Spencer  Manrodt,  and 
Charlie  Blount. 

The  1940  freshman  team  was  a  good 
one,  despite  a  so-so  4-2  record.  This  team 
featured  Bob  Margarita,  Doc  Savage,  Jay 
Pattee,  Bruce  Remick,  Charley  Bentley, 
and  George  Hindmarsh,  all  of  whom  be- 
came big  names  in  Brown  football.  The 
1941  team,  led  by  Lou  Regine,  had  a 
4-1-1  record,  including  victories  over  Dart- 
mouth, Yale,  and  Harvard.  Perhaps  the 
best  Cub  team  was  the  1952  group  coached 
by  Matt  Bolger  and  Jack  Heffernan  '28. 
With  the  late  Tommy  Thompson  scoring 
14  of  the  team's  21  touchdouns,  the  l°52 
club  ended  5-0.  Archie  Williams  and  Jim 
McGuinness  are  two  other  names  that 
were  prominent  on  the  freshman  level  in 
the  fall  of  1952. 

Tuss  McLaughry,  who  coached  at  Brown 
from  1926  through  1940.  when  he  left  to 
replace  Red  Blaik  at  Dartmouth,  was 
featured  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Dinl- 
iiKiiitli,  undergraduate  newspaper.  The  75- 
year-old  Football  Hall  of  Fatne  member 
currently  graces  the  Hanover  area  as  a 
member  of  the  local  landed  gentry  by 
virtue    of   owning    a    Norwich    farm.   The 


author  said  that  Tuss  embodies  what  those 
associated  with  college  football  would  like 
to  consider  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
game — a  spirit  that  does  not  have  to  feed 
itself  on  wire  service  national  champion- 
ships and  Pomegranate  Bowls  to  sustain 
itself. 

Basketball  Coach  Stan  Ward  has  an 
anecdote  resulting  from  the  team's  mid- 
winter trip  to  New  Mexico.  A  left  hook  and 
right  cross  to  the  chin  of  one  of  his  players 
in  San  Antonio,  without  a  foul  being 
called,  led  to  a  Ward  first.  He  went  on 
the  floor  to  protest,  heard  the  official  say, 
"Now,  coach,  boys  get  a  little  hot  tem- 
pered now  and  then  but  they  cool  off.  So, 
let's  play  the  game."  Further  protests 
brought  a  technical  foul  against  Ward.  "li 
was  my  first  technical  in  25  years  when 
we  had  the  ball,"  he  said. 

Berry  Lyons  '69,  named  the  unsung 
hero  of  the  New  England  football  season, 
has  been  honored  at  a  Boston  dinner.  A 
reserve  for  three  years,  and  used  mostly 
on   the  "dummy"  squad  during  the   week 


and  on  the  kickoff  team  on  Saturdays. 
Lyons  was  recognized  for  staying  with  the 
varsity  for  three  years  after  it  had  been 
well  established  that  he'd  hardly  play  at 
all.  A  star  quarterback  at  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  High,  Lyons  frankly  admits  that 
he's  sorry  he  didn't  see  more  action.  "But 
I  know  I  got  a  lot  out  of  Brown  and  out  of 
football,"  he  says.  "I  really  consider  myself 
a  transplanted  New  Englander  now,  and 
if  I  can,  I'd  like  to  stay  around  and  go  to 
oceanography  school  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island." 

A  number  of  Brown  men  were  listed 
when  the  Rhode  Island  Tennis  Associa- 
tion issued  its  amateur  ranking  recently. 
Sophomore  Don  Smith,  a  Cranston  East 
product,  was  ranked  number  six.  The  vet- 
eran among  the  men's  top  10  is  John  Quat- 
trocchi  '34,  Providence  attorney,  who 
earned  seventh  place  for  outstanding  suc- 
cess against  younger  competition.  Ray 
('34)  and  Nate  ('62)  Chace  received  top 
laurels  in  the  state's  father-and-son 
doubles  competition. 


Russ  Tulcr  (34),  another  sophomore,  works 
clear  imderneath  for  a  lay-up,  but  the 
talented  Tigers  finally  prevailed,  75-56. 


Sophomore  Bill  Kahn  (22)  connects  on  a  long 
jumper  as  Bruins  race  to  a  20-7  lead  over 
Princeton,  the  nation's  19th  ranked  quintet. 
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The  Brown  Clubs  Report 


Tiack  in  1869,  the  Brown  Club  of  Phila- 
-'-'  delphia  was  founded  and  on  Feb.  8, 
this  fact  was  celebrated  through  an  alumni 
dinner  and  centennial  ball.  President  and 
Mrs.  Ray  L.  Heffner  were  guests  of  honor 
at  the  occasion. 

The  Mirage  Room  of  the  Barclay  was 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  affair,  at- 
tended by  130  members  of  the  Brown  and 
Pembroke  Clubs  of  Philadelphia.  The  ta- 
bles were  decorated  with  cardinal-colored 
table  cloths  and  bouquets  of  red  and  white 
flowers  were  on  each  table.  The  orchestra 
of  Charles  Gresh  provided  music  during 
dinner  and  for  the  dancing  that  followed. 

Eugene  C.  Swift  '42,  a  leading  figure  in 
promoting  the  anniversary  celebration, 
was  unable  to  attend  due  to  an  illness  he 
contracted  while  on  a  business  trip  to  Hol- 
land the  previous  week.  In  his  absence, 
Vice-President  Graham  D.  Andrews  '51 
introduced  President  Heffner.  Upon  Swift's 
return  he  was  presented  with  a  photo  al- 
bum documenting  the  occasion,  along  with 
a  copy  of  the  dinner  program  signed  by 
all  of  those  present. 

Other  guests  at  the  affair  included 
Alumni  Secretary  Paul  F.  Mackesey  '32, 
University  Secretary  Howard  S.  Curtis. 
Associated  Alumni  President  Alexander  A. 
DiMartino  '29,  Joseph  F.  Lockett,  Jr.,  '42, 
national  chairman  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity Fund,  and  Malcolm  L.  Mackenzie  '51, 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Delaware. 

The  banquet  committee  included  War- 
ren J.  Kaufl'man  '59,  David  B.  Kauffman 
'62,  and  James  T.  Egan  '55.  Mrs.  Jane 
Miluksi  P'58,  president  of  the  Pembroke 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  also  assisted. 

At  a  brief  business  meeting.  President 
Swift's  resignation  from  office  was  ac- 
cepted with  the  deepest  regret.  He  had 
served  as  club  president  for  the  past  si.x 
years.  The  new  slate  includes:  President 
Egan,  Vice-President  Andrews.  Secretary 
W.  J.  Kauffman,  and  Treasurer  D.  B. 
Kauffman. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  story,  the  Rhode 
Island  delegation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Heffners,  who  had  the  foresight  to 
take  an  early  train,  were  caught  in  the 
February  blizzard  and  spent  19  hours  on 
the  rails  before  getting  back  to  Provi- 
dence. 

"T^he  Brown  and  Pembroke  Clubs  of 
-*  Westchester  County  combined  this  win- 
ter to  sponsor  a  "Commitment  Now" 
meeting  for  Negro  high  school  seniors, 
juniors,  and  sophomores,  along  with  their 
parents.  The  affair  was  held  on  Feb.  23 
in  the  Bethesda  Baptist  Church,  New  Ro- 
che He. 

The  featured  speaker  was  Richard  A. 
Nurse  '64,  Brown  admissions  officer,  who 
grew  up  in  Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area.  Also  on  hand  to  help  host  the  meet- 
ing were  members  of  the  University's  un- 


Centennial  Ball  and  dinner  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia  was  held  at  the  Barclay 
Hotel.  Comparing  the  menu  to  that  of  1869  are.  left  to  right:  President  Malcolm  L. 
Mackenzie  '51  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Delaware  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Vice-President  and 
Mrs.  Graham  D.  Andrews  '51,  and  President  and  Mrs.  Ray  L.  Heffner. 


dergraduate  Afro-American  Society. 

In  announcing  the  meeting,  Jay  W.  Fid- 
ler  '42  of  Port  Chester  said,  "In  Decem- 
ber, Brown  announced  a  new  program 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  more  black 
students  to  attend  the  University.  Brown 
considers  this  a  moral  commitment  of  the 
utmost  priority  and  of  the  utmost  urgency. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  over  the  next  year  on  an  intensive 
program  for  the  development  of  black 
students  at  Brown. 

"Recruitment  efforts  are  being  broad- 
ened and  the  cut-off  date  for  applications 
for  this  fall's  entering  class  is  being  ex- 
tended. For  those  who  need  it,  a  transi- 
tional-year program  and  increased  finan- 
cial aid  will  be  available." 

The  "Commitment  Now"  meeting  in- 
cluded discussion  by  black  students  now 
at  Brown  and  Pembroke,  who  gave  their 
impressions  of  campus  life.  A  booklet  is- 
sued by  the  group  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  difficult  decisions 
facing  prospective  black  college  students 
is  whether  to  enter  a  predominately  black 
institution  or  white  institution. 

In  an  eflfort  to  keep  its  board  of  direc- 
tors more  accurately  tuned  in  on  what  is 
happening  on  the  campus.  President  John 
C.  Edgren  '38  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  instituted  a  series  of  speak- 
ing programs  at  the  monthly  meetings  this 
year. 


In  December,  the  members  of  the  board 
were  addressed  by  Provost  Merton  P. 
Stoltz  and  Associate  Provost  Paul  F. 
Maeder  on  the  Negro  walk-out.  Carrying 
this  general  subject  one  step  further,  two 
members  of  the  Afro-American  Society 
spoke  to  the  board  at  its  January  meeting. 
Representatives  of  the  Bruin  Club,  under- 
graduate organization  dedicated  to  helping 
in  the  recruitment  of  subfreshmen,  were 
with  the  board  in  February. 

"I  think  this  form  of  meeting  is  good 
in  two  ways,"  President  Edgren  said.  "It 
gives  the  members  of  the  board  something 
tangible  to  look  forward  to  beyond  the 
normal  business  on  the  agenda.  But,  per- 
haps most  important,  it  enables  the  mem- 
bers of  this  30-man  board  to  get  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  objectives  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  various  undergraduate 
groups  that  are  operating  on  the  campus." 

Once  again,  the  Rhode  Island  Club's 
hockey  night  played  to  a  sell-out  on  Feb. 
1.  The  social  hour  and  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Pembroke  Field  House,  before  every- 
one moved  to  Meehan  for  the  Brown- 
Army  game.  Don  Sennott  '52  served  as 
chairman.  For  the  sixth  straight  year,  the 
Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  joined  with 
the  Associated  Alumni  to  sponsor  the  "an- 
nual" Ivy  League  Championship  Soccer 
Dinner. 

Ticket  applications  for  the  Commence- 
ment   Pops    Concert,    sponsored    by    the 
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Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Pembroke  College  Club  of  Providence, 
now  are  available  at  the  Pembroke  Alum- 
nae Office,  194  Meeting  St.,  Providence 
(863-2154).  William  H.  Edwards  '19, 
prominent  Providence  attorney,  is  serving 
this  year  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Pops,  according  to  Chairman  Peter  T. 
Barstow  '57. 

The  date  for  the  Club's  annual  meeting 
and  golf  outing  is  Thursday,  May  15.  Har- 
old Demopulos  '46  will  serve  as  chairman, 
assisted  by  David  M.  Merchant  '59.  The 
affair  will  be  held  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Country  Club  in  Barrington. 

The  Brown  Club  of  Michigan  hosted  a 
luncheon  for  Brown  undergraduates  and 
several  subfreshmen  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  period.  Eric  Brown  '58,  dean  of 
freshmen,  was  the  featured  speaker.  He 
did  an  excellent  job  of  presenting  the  cur- 
rent picture  at  Brown  to  the  guests,  as  at- 
tested to  by  the  long  discussion  period 
which  followed. 

Coach  Cliff  Stevenson  was  the  guest  of 
honor  when  the  Brown  Club  of  Newport 
County  held  a  stag  meeting  at  the  Valley 
Inn  in  Portsmouth.  In  addition  to  giving 
a  detailed  picture  of  the  1968  soccer  sea- 
son. Coach  Stevenson  showed  films  of  the 
Bruins  in  action. 

Dr.  Mattis  Fern  '55  of  the  Long  Island 
Brown  Club  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
revitalizing  the  Alumni  Secondary  Schools 
Program  in  his  area,  according  to  Associ- 
ate Alumni  Secretary  David  J.  Zucconi 
'55.  After  Dr.  Fern  and  his  wife.  Sue,  at- 
tended the  Alumni  Advisory  Council 
week-end,  they  recruited  19  workers  to 
help  handle  the  screening  of  applications 
in  their  area.  A  year  ago,  there  were  350 
applications  from  the  Long  Island  area. 
Additional  workers  are  still  needed,  Matti 
says.  He  can  be  contacted  by  anyone  wish- 
ing to  help  at  Welbilt  Square,  Maspeth, 
N.  Y.  (386-4300). 


Alumnus  heads  new  medical  magazine 


Kip  H.  Cohen  '50  is  co-publisher  of  a 
recently-founded  medical  magazine  that  is 
offering  physicians  a  forum  in  which  to 
discuss  views  relevant  to  medicine. 

Medical  Opinion  &  Review,  a  New 
York-based  magazine,  was  founded  in 
October,  1965,  by  Cohen  and  Richard  L. 
Sigerson,  who  serves  as  executive  editor. 
The  magazine  today  has  a  controlled  cir- 
culation of  165,000,  mostly  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

Cohen  became  involved  in  founding  the 
magazine  after  experience  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  in  which,  among  other  proj- 
ects, he  developed  ethical  drug  advertise- 
ments for  an  agency.  Sigerson  is  a  former 
newspaper  science  writer  who  turned  to 
specialization  in  medical  writing  prior  to 
founding  Medical  Opinion  &  Review. 

"The  world  is  changing,"  says  Cohen, 
"and  so  are  the  social  pressures  on  the 
physician.  We  felt  there  was  no  editorial 
voice  representing  the  increasing  pressures 
on  the  doctor  today,  and  that's  how  our 
magazine  got  started." 

Cohen  says  that  the  goals  of  his  maga- 
zine are,  in  one  respect,  directed  toward 
being  kind  of  "the  Harper's  or  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  the  medical  world.  We  want 
to  offer  a  forum  in  which  the  doctor  can 
talk  with  his  peers  and  to  discuss  the  re- 
lationship of  the  doctor  and  his  environ- 
ment." 

From  a  growing  dialogue  within  letters 
to  the  editor  of  Medical  Opinion  &  Re- 
view, its  increasing  circulation — though 
controlled — and  through  advertising  rev- 
enue, there  is  some  indication  that  the 
magazine's  goals  are  being  met. 

"It  is  a  matter,"  says  Cohen,  "of  an 
editorial  mission  in  which  the  magazine 
provides  a  medium  for  personal  physician- 
to-physician  essays  on  nature  and  implica- 
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Breaking  bread  at  the  Barclay  are,  left  to  right:  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Kauff- 
man  '59,  Secretary  of  the  University  Howard  S.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  P.  McAllister  '22,  and  Treasurer  David  B.  Kauffman  '62.  The  1869 
dinner  was  held  in  the  Mirage  Room  of  the  old  Barclay  Hotel. 


KIP  COHEN  '50 
A  forum  for  physicians 

tions  of  fundamental  issues  in  our  era. 
This  involves  an  exciting,  and,  in  a  sense, 
unique  interchange  that  isolate  and  illu- 
minate the  influences — scientific,  social,  re- 
ligious, political,  economic,  ethical — af- 
fecting the  organization  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  a  society  wholly  new  to  hu- 
man experience.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
technologized  mass  society." 

A  recent  example  of  one  of  the  issues 
discussed  within  the  magazine  is  the  mat- 
ter of  heart  transplants.  Medical  Opinion 
&  Review  used  a  surgeon  to  analyze  the 
issues  related  to  heart  transplants,  a  pedi- 
atrician to  explore  the  subject  via  satire, 
and  an  internist  who  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  post-graduate  education  for  physi- 
cians. 

The  authors  of  the  heart  transplant  is- 
sue included  one  of  the  Army's  leading 
physicians  now  in  a  top  role  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School,  and  a  doctor  who  edito- 
rialized about  transplants,  ethics  and  the 
press. 

An  illustration  of  the  magazine's  fresh 
approach  to  medicine  is  in  the  area  of 
book  reviews. 

"They  are  not  book  reviews  in  the  strict 
sense,"  says  Cohen.  "They  are  an  effort  to 
teach  medicine  through  the  reviews  mostly 
of  clinical  books.  My  partner  Dick  Siger- 
son gets  experts  to  review  the  book  from 
the  standpoint  that  the  book  is  a  jumping 
off  place.  They  review  the  book  based  on 
what  they  have  found  in  their  own  prac- 
tice. 

"The  reviews  become  an  adjunct  to  our 
concentration  in  the  major  areas  like  heart 
transplants,  therapeutic  abortion,  the  ef- 
fect of  better  county  planning  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine." 

With  the  magazine  successfully  launched, 
Cohen  feels  certain  the  organization  will 
move  into  new  and  related  areas. 

"We  see  it  as  a  flagship  publication  to 
herald  the  future  of  medical  education  in 
print  and  in  audio-visual  techniques  as 
they  are  developed.  We  also  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  moving  in  the  direction  of  gen- 
eral science  projects." 
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well-done  piece  and  one  which  takes  a 
major  step  in  expanding  the  commitment 
made  by  the  University  to  its  black  stu- 
dents. It  is  important  that  this  pledge  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  reasons  for  it 
be  communicated  to  all  of  the  University 
community,  a  major  segment  of  which  are 
the  alumni. 

Your  piece  was  both  well  written  and 
accurate  to  the  facts  of  the  moment.  I 
think  you  are  right  that  Brown's  actions 
in  this  experience  are  only  the  Ueginning 
of  what  will  be  difficult  but  at  the  same 
time  extremely  stimulating  and  exciting 
changes  in  higher  education  at  Brown  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  Your  piece  is  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  the  rational  under- 
standing, and  thus  eventual  achievement, 
of  appropriate  demands  for  change  and 
improvement.  .  .  . 

ROBERT   VON   DF.R   LIPPE 

Sociology  Department 

Sir:  The  decline  and  fall  of  Brown 
from  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  field 
of  education  was  heralded  in  the  January 
issue  by  the  article  on  the  immoral  com- 
mitment of  establishing  a  policy  of  racial 
discrimination.  It  would  seem  that  the 
great  lessons  of  history  and  social  science. 
so  profoundly  preached  at  Brown  for  gen- 
erations, were  not  so  well  learned  as  they 
were  taught.  .  .  . 

CLIFFE    B.    HARRIMAN    '50 

Citrus  Heights,  Cal. 

Sir:  .  .  .  There  are  two  points  I  would 
like  to  make  regarding  your  article.  First, 
implicit  in  it  is  the  fact  that  the  University, 
the  recipient  of  an  increasing  number  of 
federal  grants,  is  becoming  more  sensitive 
to  the  whims  and  desires  of  government 
than  to  the  wishes  of  alumni  who  have, 
up  until  recently,  been  the  University's 
financial  cornerstone.  .  .  . 

Explicit  in  the  article  is  one  damning 
statement:  "Universities  have  a  moral  and 
social  responsibility  to  help  alter  the 
economic  distribution  in  this  country." 
The  philosophical  implications  of  this 
Marxist  statement  are  numerous  and  far 
reaching.  .  .  .  That  statement  is  another 
variation  of  the  fallacy  that  it  is  all  right 
for  an  institution  to  do  what  it  is  illegal 
or  immoral  for  an  individual  to  do.  It  is 
no  more  the  duty  of  the  University  to 
"alter  the  economic  distribution  in  this 
country"  than  it  is  that  of  the  government 
to  redistribute  the  wealth.  .  .  ." 

CLARKE    E.    RYDER    '61 

Barrington,  R.  I. 

Sir:  Your  defense  of  Brown's  new  11 
percent  quotas  for  Negroes  was  most  in- 
genious ("What  emerged  were  targets  and 
guidelines")   if  not  completely  convincing. 

And  thanks  for  the  kind  words  about 
the  Herald.  It's  a  little  disappointing, 
though,  that  we  were  singled  out  for 
praise — and  compared  favorably  to  Provi- 
dence's esteemed  Journal-Bulletin   no   less 


— over  so  uncommon  a  situation  as  the 
black  walkout,  when  the  Herald  alone 
tried  to  find  some  good  amid  the  mess. 
(The  Journal  I  recall  criticized  the  Uni- 
versity severely  and  the  Bulletin  accused 
Brown  of  "selling  out."  While  I  concurred 
with  this  opinion,  the  Herald  nevertheless 
praised  the  University's  good  inten- 
tions.) .  .  . 

T.  E.  D.  KLEIN  '69 
Former  Editor 
Brown   Daily   Herald 

Sir:  May  I  express  my  wholehearted 
support  of  your  new  approach  to  the 
philosophy  of  our  alumni  publication.  I, 
too,  miss  Buster  and  Professor  Carberry, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  are  not  gone 
forever.  There  are  those  to  whom  they 
are    pleasing    and   even    important. 

However,  the  Alumni  Monthly  has 
shown  that  is  can  successfully  fill  a  gap 
many  of  us  have  long  recognized.  In  the 
past  few  months  I,  for  one.  have  felt  in 
contact  with  the  campus  through  the 
magazine.  "Keeping  in  contact"  for  the 
recent  generations  of  graduates,  means 
more  than  a  trotting  out  of  the  old  tra- 
ditions at  Brown  Club  meetings  and  BAM 
readings.  It  means  involvement,  however 
distant,  with  the  issues  with  which  we 
would  be  grappling  if  we  were  still  at 
Brown. 

Colleges  in  the  U.S.  have  become  more 
and  more  standard  as  they  have  expanded 
and  increased  in  enrollment;  rare,  indeed, 
is  the  unique  university.  One  of  the  few 
areas  where  the  good  colleges  are  separated 
from  the  mediocre  is  that  of  unrest,  stu- 
dent involvement,  protest,  and  especially 
in  how  the  university  reacts  and  survives. 
Brown  seems  to  be  reacting  positively,  if 
reluctantly,  and  will  doubtless  survive  and 
improve    for   having   had    its   problems. 

The  way  in  which  the  era  of  change 
is  being  reported  in  the  Monthly  is  par- 
ticularly laudable.  I  have  seen  too  many 
publications  where  an  obslruclionist.  re- 
actionary approach  is  taken.  In  the  BAM 
1  am  now  able  to  read  cogent  letters  to 
the  editor  expressing  respectable  views, 
and  sympathetic,  informed  articles  on 
relevant  subjects.  This  is  the  way  to  reach 
alumni,   now   and  in   the   future. 

ANDREW  G.  CANN  '67 

Scarborough    College 
West  Hill.  Ontario 

Learning  Mutual  Respect 

Sir:  The  new  format  of  the  Monthly  is 
not  only  informative  but  interesting.  I  was 
much  impressed  by  your  story  on  Brown 
Youth  Guidance  (Dec.  1968).  I  am 
moved  to  comment  that  though  BYG  may 
be  labeled  an  anachronism,  labeling  won't 
make  it  so.  Poverty,  ignorance  and  disease 
are  ever  present  realities  in  every  part  of 
the  earth.  By  this  program,  the  University 
suggests  that  an  educated  man  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  know  persons  suffering 
from  these  universal  afflictions  and  to 
join  the  fight  to  eradicate  them  in  his  own 
way.  The  program  is  an  educational  one 
and  thereby  justifies  itself. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  needs  con 


stant  modification  through  insights  gained 
from  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  those  who  are  recipients  of  the  services 
offered  in  staling  their  needs,  their  wishes, 
and  their  strengths.  Clearly,  the  BYG  pro- 
gram is  an  instrument  by  which  educated 
men  may  learn  the  mutual  respect  neces- 
sary between  those  who  help  and  those 
who  are  helped. 

RICHARD  E.  BENSON  '33 

Chief  Social  Worker 

Dept.  of  Preventive  Psychiatry 

The  Menninger  Foundation 


What  Price  Glory? 

Sir:  .After  reading  the  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Englund  (Jan.  1969)  I  sat  myself 
in  a  softly  upholstered  chair  and  tried  to 
relax.  I  read  the  letter  again.  1  took  a  long 
drink  of  cold  water.  Now.  perhaps,  I  can 
[write]  with  an  acceptable  degree  of  mod- 
eration. 

I  ask  the  world  how,  by  the  utmost 
stretching  of  immature  imagination,  can 
even  the  faintest  gleam  of  glory  for  any- 
one concerned  be  found  in  rowdy  rioting, 
the  brigandish  usurpation,  trespass,  assault, 
and  seizure,  wanton  destruction  and  com- 
plete defiance  of  the  law  which  charac- 
terized the  actions  of  Columbia  students 
and  some  of  the  faculty  during  the  "late 
unpleasantness?" 

Professor  Englund  does  not  say  he  did 
not  actively  participate  in  the  rioting.  He 
does  say  he  "was  on  the  scene"  ...  I  like 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  participate,  for 
he  is  a  fellow  Brunonian,  a  generation 
younger.  .  .  . 

The  first  stone  at  Columbia,  in  Harlem, 
in  Watts,  in  Newark  and  elsewhere  was 
not  thrown  by  the  university  or  city  ad- 
ministrators nor  by  the  police.  So  who  is 
responsible  for  what  followed?  The  stu- 
dents and  some  erring  faculty  members? 
In  a  very  definite  and  immediate  sense, 
yes.  .  .  .  There  arc  some  defenders  of 
rioters,  and  the  professor  seems  to  be  one 
of  them,  who  have  rationalized  themselves 
into  believing  that  students  and  erring  fac- 
ulty members  have  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  unreasoning,  conscience-less,  violently 
reacting  automatism  by  the  actions  or  in- 
actions, indolence  or  all-round  incompe- 
tence of  those  rightfully  above  them.  .  .  . 

There  is  an  insidious  harmfulness  in 
spreading  the  kind  of  thinking  which  per- 
vades the  professor's  letter,  especially 
when  it  is  done  by  a  faculty  member  of 
a  great  university,  where  the  most  im- 
portant purpose  is  to  teach  youth  how  to 
think  intelligently,  comprehensively,  and 
with  conclusive  penetration.  .   .  . 

Now  and  then  something  happens  that 
makes  me  incline  to  agree  with  those  au- 
thorities who  think  too  many  of  our 
young  and  middle-aged  college  professors 
are  well-trained  technicians  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  their  specialties  but  are  not 
broadly-educated  men  inoculated  against 
aborted  thinking.  All  who  fall  into  that 
category  should,  like  shoemakers,  stick  to 
their  lasts. 

JULIAN  CHASE  '99 

Woodbury.  Conn. 
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Sir:  Kudos  on  the  January  issue,  the 
finest  in  years  right  down  to  the  letters, 
particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Englund  and 
Schwartz.  May  all  future  issues  contain 
such  a  high  proportion  of  articles  on  sig- 
nificant, timely,  and  relevant  matters. 

CLIFF  ADELMAN  '64 

Department  of  English 
C.C.N.Y. 

A  Moral  Promenade 

Sir:  Only  those  with  an  intrinsic  de- 
light in  the  macabre  could  have  sat  un- 
disturbed through  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzenbach's  Stephen  A.  Ogden 
Memorial  Lecture  on  Biafra  (Jan.  1969). 
His  closing  statement  that  "the  most  badly 
punished  of  all  are  those  innocent  persons 
with  the  least  to  say  about  their  punish- 
ment" must  stand  as  a  haunting  rebuke  to 
himself  and  his  government  for  their  parts 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 


Are  we  really  to  be  impressed  by  Katz- 
enbach's purported  feeUng  for  humanity, 
to  see  him  wracked  and  tortured  as  he 
anguishes  over  the  incompetency  of  di- 
plomacy, lamenting  that  both  parties  "con- 
tinue to  put  political  advantage  ahead  of 
peoples'  lives  .  .  .  ?" 

How  can  we  not  see  as  sham  all  that 
Katzenbach  says?  In  the  instance  of  Viet- 
nam it  is  precisely  us  who  are  responsible 
for  the  war  and  the  meaningless  slaughter. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  students 
complain  of  moral  hypocrisy?  The  dis- 
crepancy between  Katzenbach's  words  and 
action  is  a  blatant  instance  that  should  be 
pellucid  to  the  most  obdurate  of  the  el- 
ders. As  a  personal  friend  and  classmate  of 
Steve  Ogden,  I  wish  to  express  my  con- 
tempt for  Katzenbach's  words.  They  are 
indeed  hollow  and  a  desecration  to  the 
memory  which  they  would  honor.  The  last 
thing  Steve  Ogden  would  have  abided  is 
moral  promenading. 


The  BAM  is  vastly  improved — the 
graphics  are  superb  and  the  articles  stim- 
ulating; for  once  it  is  something  of  a 
barometer  of  the  intellectual  ferment  vital 
to  all  universities. 

dirk  held  '60 
Department  of  Classics 
Emory  University 


Sir:  I  am  concerned  about  the  bad  man- 
ners manifested  by  the  recent  classes  at 
Brown.  What  they  have  done  probably  is 
not  serious,  but  what  it  implies  in  their 
characters  is  a  cause  for  grave  concern. 

It  would  seem  that  the  admission  cri- 
teria should  be  given  a  very  hard  look.  We 
alumni  have  politely  been  told  it  is  none 
of  our  business.  For  us  older  ones,  maybe 
so;  but  it  is  surely  someone's  responsibility. 

CECIL  M.  P.  CROSS  '15 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


Under  the  Elms  of  Brown 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

tied  to  a  'date.'  And  this  makes  so  much 
sense." 

Eckelmann  said  there  is  an  easy  rela- 
tionship between  students  in  classes  and  in 
seminars.  The  pilot  project  would  be  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  this  relationship  to  in- 
clude dining  and  lounge  facilities. 

"This  provides  still  another  option  in 
the  living  arrangements  on  campus.  The 
pilot  project  would  utilize  only  those  stu- 
dents who  want  to  be  involved,  and  it 
could  be  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  stu- 
dents will  want  to  be  part  of  the  project." 

The  dean  said  that  the  plan  under  dis- 
cussion is  to  use  housing  in  Wriston  Quad- 
rangle for  about  100  students,  half  of 
them  CO  eds.  Considered  is  the  use  of  Di- 
man  House,  which  is  contiguous  with  the 
space  occupied  by  Alpha  Pi  Lambda  fra- 
ternity. An  early  problem  with  the  plan  is 
that  there  are  enough  male  students  now 
who  wish  to  remain  in  those  facilities  next 
year.  At  the  same  time  Alpha  Pi  Lambda 
announced  it  would  suspend  itself  as  a  fra- 
ternity in  order  to  join  Diman  House  in 
the  pilot  project. 

This  part  of  the  problem  is  being  sent 
back  to  the  students  to  solve. 

Eckelmann  said  the  desire  for  an  ad- 
ditional option  in  living  arrangements  as 
well  as  a  more  normal  relationship  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  the  main  reasons  for 
the  project  under  study.  He  added  that 
there  are  more  students  now  who  desire 
to  live  off  campus  than  is  permitted  under 
University  rules. 

As  part  of  the  study  being  made  for 
the  pilot  project,  communications  were  es- 
tablished with  universities  now  sponsoring 
similar  co-educiilional  living  arrangements. 
At  one  of  them,  Stanford  University,  Pro- 
vost Richard  Lyman  told  Brown: 

"The  arrangement  strongly  suggests  that 
social  behavior  has  become  more  mature 
and  more  relaxed." 

At   Stanford  also,  Joseph   Katz,   of  the 


Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Prob- 
lems, commented  that  new  attempts  in 
co-educational  housing  had  produced  what 
he  called  "at  least  a  partial  moratorium  on 
sex." 

The  plan  under  study  at  Brown  would, 
for  reasons  of  security  and  privacy,  place 
about  50  men  on  the  bottom  two  floors 
and  women  students  on  the  upper  two 
floors.  Eckelmann  said  that  the  flow  be- 
tween floors  "will  be  governed  under  the 
same  rules  as  set  down  by  the  University 
Council  on  Student  Affairs  for  any  hous- 
ing facilities  on  campus." 


Negro  appointed  dean 

Rising  from  the  black  ghetto  of  Newark 
to  the  deanship  at  a  major  university  is  an 
achievement  won  by  William  A.  Brown, 
who  will  join  the  Brown  administration  in 
July. 

Brown  was  bom  in  Newark,  attended 
South  Side  High  School,  and  was  grad- 
uated summa  cum  laude  from  Rutgers- 
The  State  University  in  1965.  Effective 
July  1  he  will  become  associate  dean  of 
The  College  for  student  affairs.  Brown 
will  succeed  Benjamin  D.  Roman  '25,  who 
will  retire  July  1  after  a  44-year  academic 
career,  the  last  six  as  Brown's  associate 
dean. 

The  new  dean  is  currently  enrolled  in 
the  Graduate  School  at  Brown  and  expects 
to  complete  his  work  for  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  political  science  this  summer.  He  also 
is  instructor  of  political  science  at  Bryant 
College  and  teaches  in  a  seminar  program 
at   Brown  entitled  "Black  Assertion." 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  associate 
dean  for  student  affairs,  Brown  also  will 
serve  as  a  lecturer  in  political  science.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  faculty-student 
curriculum  subcommittee  appointed  by 
President  Ray  L.  Heffner  to  develop  an 
Afro-American  Studies  program  at  Brown, 
and  he  is  a  former  chairman  of  Brown's 


Graduate  Student  Council. 

F.  Donald  Eckelman,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, said  that,  as  associate  dean.  Brown 
would  be  responsible  for  a  wide  variety 
of  matters  relating  to  the  social  and  res- 
idential  life  of  students. 

According  to  Brown,  his  main  efforts  in 
the  new  post  will  be  directed  toward  "the 
establishment  of  reasonable  lines  of  com- 
munication between  students  and  adminis- 
tration and  students  and  faculty,"  and  to- 
ward easing  the  integration  of  freshman 
and  sophomore  students  into  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

Students  on  population 

An  added  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
world  population  and  food  production  has 
been  brought  to  the  Brown  campus  this 
winter  as  the  result  of  a  program  organ- 
ized by  a  student  committee.  Called  "Proj- 
ect Famine,"  the  group  sponsored  a  series 
of  lectures  by  some  of  the  top  men  in- 
volved with  this  crucial  problem. 

Dr.  Etienne  van  de  Walle,  research  de- 
mographer at  Princeton's  Office  of  Popula- 
tion Research,  participated  in  the  first 
lecture  last  month.  He  spoke  on  the  "Eco- 
nomic and  Political  Aspects  of  Overpopu- 
lation." 

Lester  R.  Brown,  administrator  for  the 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Service,  spoke  on  "The  Agricultural  and 
Nutritional  Aspects  of  Overpopulation," 
and  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population,  dis- 
cussed "The  Role  of  the  United  States  in 
Preventing  a  Population  Explosion." 

The  "Project  Famine"  committee  hoped 
to  hold  a  fourth  lecture  sometime  this 
month,  followed  by  a  week-end  confer- 
ence on  the  world  population-food  produc- 
tion theme  in  late  March  or  early  April. 

Conference  Chairman  is  Robert  M. 
Eastman  '70  of  CoUegeville,  Pa.  He  said 
that  the  event  is  designed  to  acquaint  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown-Providence  community 
with  current  pan-global  problems  and  de- 
velopments in  population  expansion  and 
food  production. 
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Brunonians  Far  and  Near 


1906 

WALTER  Briggs,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Oscar  Rackle,  recalled  the  simon- 
pure  baseball  team  of  our  last  years  in 
college,  when  the  entire  varsity  resigned 
because  of  the  taint  of  professionalism,  a 
tag  hung  on  them  for  their  alleged  "play- 
for-pay"  in  the  summer  leagues.  The  boys 
who  were  left  surprised  our  opponents  that 
spring  by  playing  a  fine  brand  of  ball  and 
winning  a  fair  share  of  the  games.  This 
group  included  Ray  Tift  '07,  Spec  Paine 
'07,  Vin  Hoy  '06,  and  Chet  Nourse  '08. 

Your  secretary  visited  with  Esther 
Cooper  at  her  Fort  Lauderdale  home  re- 
cently and  recalled  many  incidents  of 
Gerald's  life.  Seems  Gerald  and  the 
writer  were  both  in  the  choirs  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  Providence,  during  their 
boyhood,  Gerald  in  the  morning  choir  un- 
der Dr.  Arnold  and  yours  truly  in  the  af- 
ternoon choir. 

1908 
Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Loretta,  Tommy  Thomas  passed 
away.  The  date  was  Jan.  15,  and  his  death 
was  sudden.  Tommy  apparently  had  been 
accepting  the  death  of  his  wife  with  great 
courage.  There  is  so  much  to  say  from  a 
class  point  of  view  about  a  man  who  has 
been  such  an  integral  part  of  our  lives  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time.  This  we  will 
say:  As  one  sits  back  and  thinks  about  the 
passing  years,  there  are  memories.  There 
are  memories  about  the  contributions 
Tommy  made  to  his  class,  his  University, 
and  to  the  community.  These  are  golden 
memories,  ones  that  will  never  die.  In  the 
words  of  President  Wriston,  Tommy  was 
a  man  who  made  a  life  beyond  a  living. 
Herb  Sturdy  spent  Christmas  in  a  Day- 
tona  Beach  hospital  after  surgery.  He  re- 
mains seriously  ill  but  has  hopes  for  a 
full  recovery. 

Your  Secretary,  Norman  L.  Sammis,  was 
bothered  by  that  odd  disease,  shingles,  for 
about  five  weeks  before  the  Christmas 
holidays.  "Painful  but  never  fatal,"  he 
says. 

1910 

Robert  L.  Munson  and  his  wife  cele- 
brated their  55th  wedding  anniversary  just 
before  Christmas.  At  that  time  they  ex- 
pected to  do  without  their  19th  annual 
trip  to  Florida  this  winter,  deciding  in- 
stead to  brave  the  cold  winds  of  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Charles  A.  Post  and  Jenny  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  Key  West  during  the  winter  holi- 
day period.  Charlie  spoke  of  the  pictur- 
esque 100-mile  drive  over  the  Keys,  but 
he  seemed  disappointed  that  the  "Good 
Old  Days"  of  the  West  Indies  pirates  were 
over.  According  to  Charlie,  the  pirates 
were  excellent  traders  and  business  men 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  good  bank 
customers. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  A.  Round  made 
their  annual  Christmas  trip  to  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  from  which  they  sent  a  color- 
ful postcard  showing  two  cobblers  work- 
ing at  their  trade. 

Edward  J.  Shaeffer  sent  along  a  card 
recently  showing  a  family  gathering  at 
Salishan  Lodge  on  the  Oregon  Coast. 
Later,  he  and  Marion  visited  son  Roger 
and  family  at  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a  stop,  in- 
cidentally, that  provided  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  some  discreet  salmon  fish- 
ing. Following  this  visit,  they  took  off  on 
an  8,000-mile  tour  of  Alaska  by  bus,  ferry, 
and  train. 

Howard  A.  Taber  still  takes  life  with  a 
smile.  "My  wife  and  I  have  a  happy  time 
together,  spiced  by  occasional  visits  from 
our  three  children,  five  grandchildren,  and 
two  great-grandchildren." 

Elmer  S.  Horton  and  Peg  are  enjoying  a 
bit  of  well-earned  leisure.  They  were 
headed  for  Bermuda  at  last  report. 

William  B.  Freeman  and  Hope  are  en- 
joying good  health.  Bill  goes  downtown 
almost  every  day  "to  watch  the  stock- 
market  go  up  and  down." 

Walter  C.  Cameron  says  that  he  is  "just 
a  lazy  old  duffer  who  thinks  about  the 
things  he  might  do."  Among  other  things, 
he's  a  stamp  collector  of  sorts.  Last  fall 
while  passing  through  Rhode  Island  he 
took  pains  to  call  on  an  old  Grammar 
School  teacher.  Walter  was  completely  de- 
flated when  the  old  lady  asked  him  what 
he  wanted. 

Morris  F.  Conant  is  somewhat  handi- 
capped these  days  in  getting  about.  Joe 
Bliss  has  been  keeping  in  touch,  taking 
Skip  to  lunch  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  expected  the  annual  visit  from  Bill 
Oakes  in  January. 

Roy  Tasco  Davis  has  the  sympathy  of 
his  classmates  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Dec.  3.  "We  enjoyed  a  happy  life  together 
for  53  years,"  he  says.  "It  was  an  active 
and  interesting  partnership." 

Malcolm  S.  Field  sends  along  greetings 
from  San  Clemente,  Calif.  He's  still  busy 
with  visitations  to  the  sick  for  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church. 

Ralph  B.  Famum  is  one  of  our  best 
preserved  and  enthusiastic  members.  He 
lives  at  Artesia,  Calif.,  and  drives  about 
7,000  miles  a  year.  Last  year  he  made  a 
10-week  trip  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and  to 
the  Redwood  and  Sequoia  Forests. 

Frank  L.  Mansur's  "Merry  Christmas" 
message,  though  brief,  carried  many  pleas- 
ant thoughts  and  memories. 

Keith  Mercer  has  been  on  the  move 
since  last  fall.  A  note  from  Montreal  Dec. 
24  stated:  "Have  done  9,000  miles,  90 
percent  of  it  by  air,  seven  percent  by 
train,  and  three  percent  by  car.  All  of 
this  since  Oct.  6,  commuting  between  local 
cities  and  towns." 

Merrett    M.     Meredith    in    his    annual 


greeting  asked  about  the  possibility  of  reg- 
istering now  for  our  1970  Reunion.  He 
and  Vera  have  sold  the  old  family  home 
on  West  6th  St.,  Atlantic,  la.,  and  have  an 
apartment  at  1007  E-8th  St.,  Apt.  5,  50022. 
Edward  S.  Spicer  has  joined  a  group  to 
keep  "old  people  busy."  The  name  of  the 
organization  is  Leisure  Time  Activities. 
"There  are  now  about  200  people  on  Prov- 
idence's East  Side  who  meet  and  keep 
busy  every  Wednesday  afternoon,"  Ed 
says. 

1912 
John  M.  Price  (GS).  who  founded  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  at  South- 
western Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  retired  recently.  He  di- 
rected the  school  for  41  years  and  has 
done  field  work  about  half-time  since  re- 
tiring. 

1913 
Howard  F.  Parker  reports  that  he  and 
his  wife  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary last  June.  With  them  for  the 
occasion  was  their  son  Donald  '44,  his 
wife,  and  the  three  grandchildren.  "The 
family  stayed  with  us  for  over  a  week," 
Howard  says.  "We  had  a  grand  time.  One 
afternoon  we  had  'Open  House'  so  that 
our  local  friends  and  children  could  meet. 
Spent  a  delightful  month  at  our  favorite 
spot  in  the  North  Carolina  Smokies  during 
the  summer  and  now  have  just  moved  into 
one  of  the  five  retirement  centers  here  in 
St.  Petersburg."  Their  new  address:  830 
North  Shore  Dr.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1914 

Fred  Loucks  has  moved  to  503  Mon- 
terey Blvd.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Callers  are  always  welcome.  "It's  good  to 
see  a  familiar  face,"  he  says.  "Brings  back 
many  happy  memories  of  Brown." 

Norman  Whitehead  has  retired  from 
teaching  and  is  living  the  "good  life"  in 
Barrington,  R.  1.  He  reports  that  he  hopes 
to  be  back  for  the  55th  in  June,  along 
with  Walter  Sprague  and  Leroy  Spooner. 

Maurice  Wolf  informs  us  that  he  and 
Joe  Farnham  think  there  is  too  much 
walking  in  our  proposed  reunion  plan. 
Nevertheless,  they  both  intend  to  be  pres- 
ent. Maurice  has  a  grandson  in  the  Air 
Force  and  one  in  the  Infantry. 

Larry  Gardiner  says  that  he  keeps  up 
with  the  Brown  news  by  corresponding 
with  Al  Gurney  '07.  At  the  moment,  Larry 
does  not  think  that  he  will  be  here  for  the 
55th. 

M.  Allyn  Wadhams  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Allyn  Wadhams  Co.,  builders 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  His  home  address  is 
Duncaster  Lane,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

1917 
John  J.  Hall  has  been  replaced  as  di- 
rector of  labor  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
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land  on  orders  of  newly-elected  Governor 
Frank  Licht  '38.  Commenting  in  an  edi- 
torial, the  Providence  Journal  noted  that 
our  classmate  had  moved  from  the  service 
of  industry  into  the  difficult  job  of  director 
of  labor.  "So  well  did  he  do  in  administer- 
ing the  department  and  so  even  a  balance 
did  he  maintain  m  his  relations  with  labor, 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  labor  move- 
ment urged  his  retention  in  the  Licht  ad- 
ministration." 

1918 

Cy  Flanders  reports  that  officially  he 
retired  Nov.  1.  "But,"  he  says,  "I'm  still 
on  the  same  job  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  The  1967  Con- 
necticut Legislature  passed  an  act  for  me 
alone  making  it  possible  for  me  to  con- 
tinue by  contract  in  a  consulting  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity  ad  infinitum." 


1919 

Edward  S.  Porter  says  that  he  is  still 
living  at  his  mountain  lake  retreat  at 
Pleasant  Pond,  Caratunk,  Me.  "When  the 
snow  begins  to  fall  I  set  out  for  other 
climes,"  he  says.  "Usually  it's  California, 
but  this  winter  it  is  Texas,  where  my  wife, 
Mary  Edith  Sparks,  has  a  son  and  family 
living  near  Dallas.  As  a  result  of  my  mar- 
riage in  1966  I  have  inherited  12  grand- 
children, but  I  have  the  same  feeling  as 
Winston  Churchill  who  once  commented 
on  his  many  grandchildren  by  saying  he 
would  be  grateful  if  people  wouldn't  talk 
about  them. 

"My  bride  is  a  lover  of  Pleasant  Pond. 
As  an  infant  she  was  baptized  there  by  her 
father,  who  was  an  Episcopal  minister. 
Her  grandfather  and  first  husband  also 
were  Episcopal  ministers.  Ever  since  I  was 
licensed  by  the  controversial  Bishop  Pike 
to  lay-read  and  preach  in  the  Church,  1 
have  been  busy.  Last  summer,  for  ex- 
ample, I  took  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  North  Anson,  Me.  Re- 
cently 1  preached  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Piano,  Tex, 

"No  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  one-time  Brown  shortstop  is  no  longer 
playing  baseball.  I  found  that  after  65  my 
legs  no  longer  hold  up.  But  I  can  still  hit 
— the  typewriter,  that  is.  Last  year,  Walter 
Baker  &  Company  of  Boston  published 
two  of  my  three-act  suspense  plays,  to 
wit,  'Five  Floors  Down'  and  'Road- 
blocks.' History  records  that  in  1917  I 
wrote  a  play,  'Harkiss,'  the  first  play  by 
an  undergraduate  produced  by  Sock  and 
Buskin.  Then  there  was  'At  the  Foot  of 
the  Stairs'  in  1920,  the  first  play  ever 
produced  by  the  Players  of  Providence 
written  by  a  member.  In  1962,  Prentice- 
Hall  published  'Conscience  of  the  Court,' 
the  story  of  my  life  in  the  wicked  city  of 
New  York.  So  much  for  the  commercial. 
It  was  reminiscing  time,  I  guess.  Hope  to 
be  back  for  the  reunion  in  June." 

William  H.  Edwards,  noted  Rhode  Is- 
land attorney,  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  law  in  January  by  producing  a 
typewritten  statement  which  quoted  an 
18th     century     English     bishop.     Zachary 


Shan  Clark:  Riding  the  rails  at  87 


After  40  years  as  president  of  the 
L  Rhode  Island  Electric  Protective 
Co.,  Henry  G.  Clark  '07  has  moved 
up  to  the  position  of  board  chairman 
and  assistant  treasurer.  Still  hale  and 
hearty  at  age  87,  he  fully  intends  to 
keep  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, which  is  now  run  by  one  of  his 
sons,    Richard    P.    Clark    '57. 

As  the  Providence  Journal  said,  "If  you 
happen  to  be  a  burglar  working  the  met- 
ropolitan Providence  area  and  suddenly 
find  the  store  you  are  in  after  hours  sur- 
rounded by  police,  you  probably  owe 
your  embarrassment  to  Henry  G.  Clark." 

When  Clark  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  81 -year-old  firm  in  1929,  it 
employed  about  a  dozen  persons  and 
listed  only  150  subscribers  to  its  serv- 
ices. Today  it  employs  40  people  and 
its  subscribers  number  more  than  1,000, 
served  by  between  1,200  and  1,500 
alarm  circuits  and  some  of  the  latest 
detection  devices. 

Electric  Protective's  reason  for  being 
is  the  protection  of  industrial  and  busi- 
ness establishments  and  even  private 
homes  from  burglaries  and  fires,  using 
electric  detection  systems  which  are 
monitored  around  the  clock  at  the 
firm's  headquarters  at  111  Mathewson 
St.  During  his  40  years  at  the  helm, 
Clark  extended  the  firm's  protection 
services  to  most  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries, banks,  and  retail  stores  in  the 
greater  Providence  area  and  to  many 
in  the  Blackstone  and  Pawtuxet  Valleys. 

It  seems  quite  appropriate  that  Shan, 
as  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  should 
have  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life 
in  a  business  that  provides  a  service, 
for  serving  others  has  been  a  trade- 
mark of  his  private  and  social  life  as 
well.  Whether  it  has  involved  passing 
out  bachelor  buttons  from  his  garden 
to  fellow  train  passengers  or  jousting 
with  the  railroad  powers  to  save  the 
508,  Clark  has  always  been  in  there 
pitching  for  people. 

His  record  of  community  service,  if 
hsted,  would  go  on  and  on.  A  few  ex- 
amples include  membership  on  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Providence 
District  Nursing  Association  for  45 
years,  its  treasurer  for  five  years  and  its 
president  for  18;  president  of  Roger 
Williams  General  Hospital  for  14  years 
and  a  trustee  for  32  years;  and  an  origi- 
nal incorporator  of  Rhode  Island  Blue 
Cross  and  a  Blue  Cross  director  since 
its   founding   29   years   ago. 

Clark  was  once  described  as  the 
state's  leading  railroad  commuter.  He 
didn't  deny  the  charge.  A  resident  of 
Perryville  in  South  Kingstown,  he  is 
among  a  group  of  Providence  business- 
men who  commute  daily  by  train  508 
from  South  County.  He  has  been  riding 
the  rail  to  Providence  since  1921.  If  you 
throw  in  his  high  school  days,  when  he 
commuted  by  train  from  Shannock  to 


HENRY  G.  CLARK 

Without  steam,  the  romance  is  gone 

Westerly,  he  has  logged  well  over  50 
years  on  the  rails. 

Back  in  1963,  Shan  led  a  group  of 
508  commuters  that  battled  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  attempt  to  discontinue 
that  train.  The  508  group  won  a  clear- 
cut  victory.  Clark  has  been  a  railroad 
buff  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  in  Shan- 
nock during  the  heyday  of  the  New 
Haven,  when  the  express  passenger 
trains  used  to  sweep  through  the  vil- 
lage constantly. 

Clark  still  likes  to  tell  friends  about 
one  of  the  most  exciting  experiences 
of  his  life,  the  day  about  30  years  ago 
when  an  engineer  friend  let  him  take 
over  the  throttle  and  the  engineer's  seat 
of  the  New  Haven's  crack  steam  train, 
the  16-car  Yankee  Clipper,  during  the 
run  from  New  London  to  New  Haven. 

Some  years  later  he  operated  a  diesel 
engine.  "The  thrill  and  power  I  re- 
ceived from  the  hissing  and  aliveness 
of  the  steam  locomotive  just  wasn't 
there,"  he  says.  "There  was  nothing  like 
steam.  Without  it,  some  of  the  romance 
of  the  railroads  has  gone." 

There  is  a  saying,  not  very  far  from 
wrong,  that  one  could  spot  a  508  com- 
muter in  the  Providence  business  dis- 
trict by  the  bachelor  button  he  wore  in 
his  lapel.  Shan  grows  them  in  his  garden 
and  passes  them  out  in  season.  He  began 
distributing  them  to  his  fellow  passen- 
gers on  the  508  about  25  years  ago. 

Despite  his  busy  schedule,  Clark  has 
stayed  very  close  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  is  president  of  his  class  and  served 
for  six  years  as  a  Brown  trustee.  He  was 
a  Commencement  Marshal  for  40  years 
and  two  years  ago,  on  his  60th  anni- 
versary, he  served  as  Grand  Marshal. 

Shan  keeps  in  shape  by  taking  brisk 
walks,  interspersed  with  jogging,  near 
his  Perryville  home.  "Can't  let  riding 
those  trains  make  me  soft,"  he  says. 
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Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  asked  King  George,  3rd,  for 
permission  to  resign  by  saying:  "Sir,  every 
wise  man  would  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
life  wish  to  have  an  interval  between  the 
Fatigue  of  Business  and  Eternity."  The 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin  found  this 
quotation  appropriate.  "His  public  utter- 
ances have  been  filled  with  quotations  re- 
flecting the  accumulated  wit  of  the  ages," 
the  paper  said.  "In  fact,  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Edwards  without  mention  of  Cicero,  Mil- 
ton, or  Victor  Hugo  is  unimaginable." 

At  the  January  board  meeting  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Branch  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  the  Rev.  Robert 
L.  Weis  told  his  classmate.  Governor 
Webb  Wilder,  that  because  of  a  West  In- 
dian sojourn  he  would  be  unable  to  attend 
the  February  meeting  but  that  he  would 
be  with  them  "in  spirit."  Whereupon,  the 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Simonton.  pastor  of  New- 
man Congregational  Church,  Rumford.  re- 
plied: "We'd  much  rather  be  with  you  IN 
BODY." 

1921 

The  class  has  a  new  class  agent,  with 
William  W.  Hall  joining  the  ranks  to  re- 
place Stan  Smith,  who  held  the  position 
the  past  two  years  and  did  a  fine  job.  Bill, 
who  lives  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  is  a  re- 
tired foreign  representative  for  Standard 
Oil.  having  lived  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  during  his  long  career  with  that 
firm. 

1922 

Arthur  D.  Somers  moved  to  a  new  ad- 
dress just  before  Christmas.  He's  located 
at  27  Woodside  Rd.,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

1923 

Mark  Nevin  says  that  he  continues  to 
enjoy  his  retirement,  which  now  is  of 
seven  years'  duration.  He  is  an  author- 
composer-arranger  of  40  published  books 
of  piano  music,  as  well  as  numerous  piano 
solos  in  sheet  music  form.  "Live  in  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  but  spend  the  winter 
months  in  Honolulu,"  he  says.  "Still  have 
fond  memories  of  life  at  427  Maxcy  Hall 
in  1919." 

Clarence  R.  Day  has  purchased  a  small 
house  at  1757  Oak  St.,  Sarasota,  Fla.  "We 
left  Vermont  on  Jan.  15,  and  expect  to 
remain  in  Sarasota  until  May,"  he  says. 
"Would  be  happy  to  hear  from  any  Brown 
men  who  happen  to  be  passing  through." 

1924 

John  J.  McDonald  has  taken  office  as 
the  commander  of  Providence  Post  1927 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  1. 

1925 

William  M.  Browne  says  that  he  has 
retired  as  division  merchandise  manager 
of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  His  address: 
276  Lewiston   Rd.,  Grosse   Pointe   Farms, 

Mich. 

1926 
John  H.  MuUer  has  the  sympathy  of  his 
classmates  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mil- 
dred, on  Jan.  4  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  John 


retired  as  vice-president  of  engineering  at 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
last  May.  He  had  been  with  the  company 
for  42  years. 

1927 

Victor  Hill,  a  25-year  employee  with 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Department  of 
Health,  is  a  field  representative  in  hospital 
survey  and  construction  with  the  division 
of  health  facilities. 

1928 

Thomas  J.  Paolino,  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  has 
l)een  named  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Roger  Williams  College.  An  associate  jus- 
tice since  1952,  Tom  has  written  two 
books  on  zoning  laws. 

1929 

Roger  Shattuck  has  been  working  dili- 
gently on  plans  for  the  big  40th  Reunion 
this  spring.  The  dates  are  Friday,  May  30, 
to  Monday,  June  2.  The  big  day,  of  course, 
will  be  Saturday,  May  31.  More  news  on 
the  40th  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Scott  has  announced 
his  marriage  Jan.  25  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  B. 
McMahon.  All  good  wishes  to  Ken. 

1931 

An  editorial  in  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  praised  our  late  classmate,  David 
M.  Cameron,  long-time  writer  for  the  pa- 
per. "He  was  frugal  in  his  use  of  words — 
perhaps  a  heritage  of  his  Scottish  upbring- 
ing," the  editorial  said.  "His  articles  and 
editorials  in  these  newspapers  invariably 
were  terse,  informative,  and  to  the  point. 
His  principal  area  of  concern  was  state 
government,  an  area  which  he  explored 
with  authority.  But  he  had  another  side. 
It  came  out  in  the  delightful  'In  Perspec- 
tive' columns — signed  D.M.C. — in  which 
he  might  write  amusingly  of  his  storm- 
window  painting  project  or  his  skill  in 
manipulating  his  electrc  lawn  mower. 
These  newspapers  and  the  state  have  lost 
an  able  journalist." 

Bernard  V.  Buonanno  was  reappointed 
by  former  Rhode  Island  Governor  John 
Chafee  as  a  citizen  member  of  the  New 
England  Board  of  Higher  Education 
through  June  I,  1971. 

Robert  G.  Mawney  has  taken  over  as 
head  class  agent,  replacing  the  veteran 
Joseph  Davis.  Bob  is  chief  engineer  of 
motor  controls  with  Texas  Instrument  in 
Attleboro. 

1932 

Dr.  Nathan  Chaset,  chief  of  urology  at 
the  Providence  and  Lying-in  Hospitals, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Provi- 
dence Medical  Association.  He  served  as 
a  U.S.  Army  medical  officer  in  the  Far 
East  during  World  War  II. 

Dean  H.  Ensign  is  business  manager 
with  Simon's  Rock  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  He  lives  at  Prospect  Lake  Rd.,  No. 
Egremont,  Mass. 

Gerald  L.  Brown  is  owner  and  president 
of  Gerald  L.  Brown  &  Associates,  2216 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1933 
Howard    M.    Bromage    has    been    pro- 


moted to  assistant  vice-president  with 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  of  Hartford.  He 
had  been  director  of  training  in  the  cas- 
ualty and  surety  division's  marketing  de- 
partment. 

Thomas  F.  Gilbane  has  been  reelected 
to  the  Region  One  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Webber  had  a  paper  on 
"Dichroism  of  Transparent  Colorants" 
published  in  the  S.P.E.  Journal  last  Sep- 
tember. 

1936 

Wendell  B.  Lund  sends  a  new  address: 
P.O.  Box  128,  Saco,  Me.  "Lund  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  founded  by  me  and  sold  to 
New  Britain  Machine  Company  in  1966, 
celebrated  its  15th  anniversary  this  year," 
he  says.  "We  have  built  a  new  plant  lo- 
cated at  Lund  Industrial  Road  (named  by 
the  city  after  me)  in  Saco  and  we  expect 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
the  area.  I  continue  as  president  and  gen- 
eral manager." 

1937 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Curtin,  USAF 
(Ret.)  is  vice-president  of  research  and 
manufacturing  at  Southwestern  Research 
Corp.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1939 

Ralph  L,  Fletcher,  vice-president  at  In- 
dustrial National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  named  head  of  the  newly  formed 
economic  research  department  at  the  bank. 
Ralph  had  headed  the  investment  research 
department  since  the  fall  of  1966  and  has 
been  with  the  bank  for  21  years. 

1940 

Dr.  Duncan  W.  Cleaves  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  mathematics  at 
the  desert  campus  of  Bakersfield  College, 
Ridgecrest,  Calif. 

Major  Myron  E.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  is  field  di- 
rector for  the  American  Red  Cross,  cur- 
rently stationed  in  Viet  Nam  after  a  three- 
year  tour  of  duty  in  England. 

Dr.  Bertram  H.  Buxton  is  the  new  vice- 
president  of  the  Providence  Medical  As- 
sociation. Bert  has  a  new  office:  182  Wa- 
terman St.,  Providence. 

Benjamin  Premack  is  serving  as  con- 
sultant on  music  education  to  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Department  of  Education. 

1941 
President  Frederick  H.  Jackson  of  Clark 
University  announced  this  winter  that  the 
college  will  sponsor  a  semester  of  under- 
graduate study  for  15  students  at  Haile 
Selassie  University  in  Ethiopia  next  year. 
TTie  students  are  expected  to  spend  about 
five  months  in  Africa.  It  is  believed  that 
the  plan  is  the  first  "African  semester" 
sponsored  by  any  American  college. 

Joseph  T.  McDevitt  has  been  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Mu- 
nicipal Chiefs'  Executive  Association.  This 
group  is  made  up  of  mayors,  town  admin- 
istrators, and  town  council  presidents 
throughout  the  state.  Two  mayors  with 
whom  he  will  be  serving  are  Brown  men, 
James  DiPrete  '51  of  Cranston  and  Philip 
W.  Noel  '54  of  Warwick. 

Dr.    Paul    A.    Blackmore    is    serving    as 
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Wilson's  tops  to  Smithsonian 
D 


ir.  J.  Walter  Wilson  '18  has  been 
flipping  his  top  since  his  boyhood 
days  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  when  he 
won  the  top  spinning  championship  of 
the  city.  Over  the  years,  Brown's  pro- 
fessor emeritus  has  used  this  hobby  for 
exercise,  relaxation,  and,  occasionally, 
to  help  with  scientific  experiments  in 
the  classroom. 

Actually,  Dr.  Wilson's  career  as 
chairman  of  the  Biology  Department 
and  as  a  tireless  worker  in  cancer  re- 
search didn't  leave  much  time  for  tops. 
Then,  about  a  decade  ago,  he  wanted 
to  demonstrate  in  class  the  theory  of 
spinning  particles  to  bolster  a  discus- 
sion of  electron  spin  resonance.  Nat- 
urally his  mind  turned  to  tops. 

The  top-spinning  fad  had  faded  in 
the  decades  since  young  Walter  Wilson 
rose  to  the  top  of  his  peer  group  in 
Manchester,  and  finding  a  toy  for  his 
experiment  wasn't  easy.  He  traipsed  all 
over  Rhode  Island  before  finally  locat- 
ing a  suitable  top  in  an  East  Providence 
variety  store. 

A  tiled  laboratory  floor  makes  a 
wonderful  arena  for  top-spinning — and 
the  classroom  experiment  was  highly 
successful.  But  it  had  one  side  effect. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  hooked  again.  The  boy- 
hood memories  came  flooding  back  as 
he  gave  his  students  some  extra-cur- 
ricular instructions  in  top  spinning.  A 
second  childhood  set  in,  one  he  admits 
was  more  fun  than  the  first.  His  wife 
even  learned  to  spin  tops,  and,  what's 
more,  cheerfully  accepted  the  inevit- 
able result  of  so  much  family  top- 
spinning — a  pitted  kitchen  floor. 

Slowly  the  word  got  out  that  Dr. 
Wilson  wanted  tops.  Rapidly  the  tops 
started  coming  in.  Many  were  sent  by 
friends.  Others  he  acquired  during  his 
travels  around  the  country  for  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  At  first,  he  kept 
his  collection  in  a  filing  cabinet,  care- 
fully labeled.  Today  the  supply  is  so 
large  that  the  overflow  has  filled  the 
cellar. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  nine-top  man.  In  other 
words,  he  can  spin  up  to  nine  tops  at 


J.  WALTER  WILSON 

It  began  with  spin  resonance 


a  time.  He  admits  that  this  is  about  as 
good  as  a  biology  professor  has  any 
right  to  be — a  real  "top"  performance. 

Colleagues  heading  abroad  were  ap- 
pointed his  official  agent  for  finding 
foreign  tops  and  information  about 
their  manufacture  and  the  different 
games  played  with  them.  Among  other 
things,  he  learned  that  in  Korea  top- 
spinning  is  a  winter  sport  done  on  ice. 
They  have  only  a  wooden  peg,  but  the 
boys  there  do  wonderful  things  by  bor- 
ing a  hole  in  the  tip  of  the  top  and  in- 
serting a  ball  bearing. 

Recently,  Dr.  Wilson  visited  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  study  tops 
of  the  American  Indians.  What  he 
found  was  that  there  was  not  one  top 
among  all  the  toys  at  the  Smithsonian. 
When  the  director  suggested  that  he 
will  his  collection  to  the  Smithsonian, 
Dr.  Wilson  considered  it  a  good  idea. 
In  this  way,  the  skill  of  top  spinning 
and  the  history  of  the  origin  and  man- 
ufacture of  the  toys  will  not  be  lost  to 
posterity. 


chairman  of  the  Smithfield  (R.  I.)  School 
Committee.  When  the  school  teachers  in 
that  community  brought  an  attorney  with 
them  to  open  negotiations  in  January, 
Paul  secured  the  services  of  a  Providence 
lawyer  to  advise  the  board. 

Lew  Shaw,  an  account  executive  with 
Meeker  Radio,  has  been  appointed  eastern 
sales  manager  of  PRO  Time  Sales,  Inc., 
radio  station  representative  company  lo- 
cated at  310  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

George  F.  Mould  is  in  Newport  as  as- 
sistant for  administration  with  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 


Dr.    F.    Karl    Willenbrock, 


1942 

formerly    at 


Harvard  and  currently  provost  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  engineering  and  applied  science  at 
the  State  University  of  New  'Vork  at  Buf- 
falo, is  serving  as  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  for 
1969.  His  major  areas  of  technical  interest 
are  microwave  physics  and  solid  state  elec- 
tronics. 

Leo  Dunn  is  serving  this  year  as  chair- 
man of  trades  and  professions  of  the  Israel 
Emergency  Fund  Campaign  of  the  Com- 
bined Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Greater 
Boston.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law 
firm  ot  Barron,  Feldman,  Dunn  and  Rach- 
lin.  Leo  is  a  founder  and  first  president  of 
Temple  Isaiah  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Frank  E.  Wilson,  an  engineer,  is  direc- 
tor  of    construction    and    store    planning 


for  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

1943 

William  G.  Weston  is  a  senior  informa- 
tion and  public  relations  specialist  with 
the  Rhode  Island  Development  Council. 
He  has  worked  in  education,  in  radio- 
television,  and  has  done  free-lance  writing 
for  advertising  and  public  relations  firms. 
His  current  boss  is  Leonard  J.  Panaggio 
'52,  chief  of  the  Development  Council's 
Tourist  Promotion  Division. 

E.  Burdette  Knauft  (GS)  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  vice-president  in  the  corporate 
and  planning  department  with  Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty.  He  had  been  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  personnel  department. 

Stanley  W.  Allen  has  been  elected  a  sec- 
retary of  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
He  joined  INA  in  1946  in  Philadelphia, 
transferred  to  New  England  for  seven 
years,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia's  treaty 
reinsurance  department  in  1954. 

Francis  X.  Cooney  is  in  Clearwater, 
S.  C,  where  he  is  manager  of  the  screen 
print  division  of  the  Clearwater  Finishing 
Plant. 

1944 

The  thief  who  stole  a  transistorized  tape 
player  and  several  tapes  from  a  car  parked 
at  Brown  and  Keane  Streets  on  the  East 
Side  of  Providence  last  month  may  al- 
ready have  become  a  hypochondriac.  The 
cartridge  recordings  belonged  to  Dr.  Elihu 
S.  Wing,  Jr.,  a  specialist  in  internal  medi- 
cine. They  deal  with  the  diagnosis  of  cor- 
onary-artery disease,  liver  ailments,  the 
merits  of  particular  drugs,  and  other  med- 
ical subjects.  "I  used  to  listen  to  them  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  office  and  hos- 
pital," our  classmate  says.  "They're  a  lot 
better  than  most  of  the  junk  that's  on  the 
radio  today." 

William  A.  Chambrun  is  senior  analyst 
and  project  leader  in  the  Electronic  Serv- 
ices Center  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Dr.  Allen  McConnell  is  working  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  as  associate  professor  at 
Queens  College. 

1945 

Robert  P.  Breeding  is  director  of  the 
profit  planning  department  with  Gulf 
American  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla. 

1946 

Hugh  B.  Allison  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  Products  Corpora- 
tion of  East  Providence.  He  had  been  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  since  the  spring  of 
1967.  Hugh  joined  Chemical  Products  in 
1948,  became  manager  of  Chem-o-sol 
sales  in  1957,  and  was  named  a  director 
of  the  corporation  in  1961. 

George  C.  Myers  is  working  in  Atlanta 
as  plant  manager  of  the  Folding  Carton 
Division  of  Container  Corporation  of 
America. 

Allen  F.  Rust  is  an  assistant  legal  at- 
tache at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico. 
"Arrived  here  Oct.  26,  1968,"  he  says, 
"and  found  that  my  classmate,  Nathaniel 
Davis,  is  next  door  as  Ambassador  in 
Guatemala." 

1947 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Bube,  professor  of  nia- 
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terials  science  and  electrical  engineering  at 
Stanford  University,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Scientific  Affiliation,  an  association  of 
Christian  men  and  women  involved  in 
science.  Dr.  Bube  served  on  the  executive 
council  of  the  Affiliation  from  1964  to 
1968,  serving  as  vice-president  in  1967 
and  president  a  year  ago. 

Charles  T.  Hutchinson  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  American  Thread  Com- 
pany's Management  Committee  in  New 
York  City.  He  joined  American  Thread 
in  1957  as  public  relations  coordinator 
and  was  promoted  to  corporate  industrial 
relations  manager  in  1965.  He  and  Lil- 
lian and  their  two  children  live  in  West- 
port,  Conn. 

G.  Kent  Dover,  a  consulting  engineer, 
has  joined  Frank  E.  Basil,  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  as  vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  New  England  office. 

Robert  J.  Janes  continues  as  chairman 
of  the  school  committee  in  Barrington. 
R.  I. 

Hobart  E.  Whetstone,  Jr.,  is  adminis- 
trative analyst  for  Mental  Health  Services 
in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

1948 

Elmer  M.  Fiery  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  Bergen  Drug  Company,  Inc., 
and  will  be  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  all  of  the  firm's 
computer  services.  He  has  been  with  Ber- 


gen for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  sales  manager  of  the  New  Jersey 
drug  division,  division  manager  of  the 
Hackensack  drug  division,  and,  most  re- 
cently, manager  of  special  services.  Our 
classmate  was  instrumental  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Tiptop,  Bergen's  first  compu- 
terized data  service  offered  to  retail  phar- 
macies. He  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  program's  subsequent  growth  to 
nationwide  distribution  through  fran- 
chised  wholesalers.  Elmer  and  his  wife 
and  three  children  reside  at  299  Briar- 
wood  Dr.,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

John  Wilson  has  been  named  assistant 
head  of  merchandising  and  sales  with  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He 
has  been  with  the  firm  for  15  years,  most 
recently  as  merchandising  manager  in  the 
home  furnishings  area  of  the  synthetics  di- 
vision. 

Bernard  Nemtzow  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  Bor- 
den, Inc.,  New  York  City.  In  his  new  po- 
sition, he  is  in  charge  of  the  Borden  Law 
Department,  with  responsibility  for  all  of 
the  company's  legal  affairs.  For  the  last 
eight  years  our  classmate  had  served  the 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Company 
as  counsel  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Lt.  Col.  Domenic  A.  Vavala  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Support  and  Interface  Division  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  In  addition. 


The  bath — So  much  water  down  the  drain 


If  Boston  poet  and  real  estate  man, 
Philip  G.  Bronstein  '26,  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  situation,  the 
Saturday  night  bath  will  be  restored  to 
the  lofty  pedestal  it  once  had  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Bronstein's  complaint,  frankly, 
is  that  Americans  are  taking  too  many 
baths. 

"One  Saturday  night  bath  a  week  is 
enough  for  any  normal  human  being," 
Bronstein  said  in  a  recent  interview  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  "The  soap  compa- 
nies, the  plumbing  industry,  and  Madi- 
son Avenue  have  brainwashed  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Everyone  is  jump- 
ing in  and  out  of  their  tubs  or  showers 
(separately,  of  course).  The  entire  na- 
tion is  obsessed  with  being  clean." 

Bronstein,  who  previously  published 
eight  books  of  poetry,  is  presently 
working  on  a  satirical  study  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  bathing  habits.  "I  expect 
to  have  this  work  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year,"  he  said.  "I'm  calling  it 
The  Over-Bathed  American.  I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  it  will  be  a  best 
seller,  but  I'm  getting  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  out  of  writing  it." 

The  reason  the  Back  Bay  poet  de- 
cided to  write  the  book  is  that  he  has 
found  himself  spending  too  much  time 
waiting  for  friends  who  were  taking 
baths.  "My  wife,  Patricia,  and  1  will 
visit  friends.  I'll  suggest  that  we  all  go 
out  to  dinner.  Our  friends  will  agree — 
but  first  they've  got  to  dash  upstairs  for 


a  quick  shower.  So  my  wife  and  I  are 
left  in  the  room  for  the  next  hour  or 
so  to  watch  the  soap  commercials  on 
television." 

According  to  Bronstein,  Freud  has 
to  share  the  blame.  He  was  the  one 
who  came  up  with  the  guilt  complex, 
and  there's  a  nation  full  of  people 
who  get  a  guilt  complex  every  time 
they  ignore  the  bathtub  for  two  con- 
secutive days. 

Bronstein  says  that  he  has  a  friend 
who  takes  two  baths  at  the  same  time. 
"This  person  takes  a  tub  bath,"  he 
stated.  "Then  he  takes  a  shower  bath 
to  wash  away  the  tub  bath.  I  haven't 
figured  out  yet  how  he  washes  the 
shower  bath  away." 

Europeans  and  South  Americans  sel- 
dom take  more  than  one  bath  a  week. 
Bronstein  feels  that  in  this  country  the 
bathtub  has  become  a  status  symbol. 
"The  more  money  a  man  makes  the 
more  bathtubs  he  owns.  The  average 
American  has  only  one  tub  in  his  home. 
The  guy  who  earns  a  big  salary  usually 
has  two  or  three  more  tubs  than  he 
needs. 

Bronstein  feels  that  television  com- 
mercials have  convinced  American 
males  that  daily  bathing  is  a  sign  of 
masculinity.  "And  our  women  are  con- 
vinced that  a  daily  bath  will  keep  them 
dainty,"  he  adds.  "But  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  it's  just  a  lot  of  water  down 
the  drain." 


he  is  also  deputy  director  of  foreign  tech- 
nology. 

Norman  C.  Bye,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
junior  warden  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  Mount  'Vernon,  N.  Y. 
He  has  been  a  designer  and  salesman  for 
20  years  and  now  conducts  his  own  busi- 
ness. Bye's  Unlimited,  at  49th  St.,  New 
York  City.  He  and  Natalie  have  a  son, 
Mark,  age  12. 

Dr.  Max  Bloom  has  a  new  office,  hav- 
ing moved  to  335  Hope  St.,  Providence. 

Donald  M.  Joseph  is  president  of  Koch 
Products  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.  He  recently 
addressed  the  Tulsa  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marketing  Association. 

Robert  C.  Kesselring,  a  chemist,  is  with 
General  Electric  in  Brookport,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
chemical  process  engineer. 

Gerald  F.  Radnovich  is  director  of  data 
pro  at  the  Marlland  Hospital  Unit  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry. 

Robert  G.  Huckins  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  G.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  Inc. 
He's  in  the  Providence  office. 

Russell  E.  Shaw  is  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Albany  Florist  &  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1949 

John  J.  McCusker  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  product  accounting  for  the  new 
control  systems  business  section  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  industry  control 
department  in  Salem,  Va.  He  joined  GE 
in  1949  as  a  member  of  its  financing  man- 
agement program  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
since  then  has  been  a  traveling  auditor,  a 
specialist  on  budgets  and  measurements, 
and,  most  recently,  manager  of  accounting 
operations. 

Rep.  Theodore  F.  Low  of  Providence 
created  quite  a  stir  last  month  when  he 
suggested  that  Slater  Park  in  Pawtucket 
and  Roger  Williams  Park  combine  their 
zoos  into  one  large  one.  He  contends 
that  where  neighboring  cities  each  pro- 
vide some  special  facility,  the  resources  of 
each  might  better  be  used  through  a  com- 
bined effort. 

Arthur  E.  Davis  is  the  new  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  group  department  with  Protec- 
tive Life  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  joined 
the  firm  last  spring. 

Robert  S.  Sleicher  had  a  painting  se- 
lected for  showing  at  the  St.  Louis  Mu- 
seum during  January  and  February.  It 
will  be  displayed  at  the  Manufacturers 
National  Bank,  Detroit,  during  April  and 
May. 

Edward  A.  Hendrick,  Jr.,  after  17  years 
with  the  Avon  Sole  Co.,  Avon,  Mass.,  has 
become  superintendent  of  the  Rubber 
Plant  in  Bryan,  Tex.,  for  International 
Shoe  Co. 

Edward  F.  Krise,  a  personnel  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  has 
been  promoted  to  colonel.  He  joined  the 
CONRAC  personnel  staff  in  the  fall  of 
1965  and  is  now  serving  as  assistant  chief 
of  personnel  services  division.  Earlier,  he 
had  been  assigned  as  chief  of  social  serv- 
ices at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 

James  Arvanites  is  working  in  Arling- 
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ton,  Va.,  as  an  attorney  with   the   Union 
Carbide  Corp. 

1950 

Lawson  I.  Ainsworth  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  manager  of  tool  steel 
sales  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  He  joined 
the  firm  in  1953  and,  for  the  last  three 
years,  had  been  a  salesman  in  tool  steel 
sales.  In  his  spare  time,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  troop  committee  for  Troop  2,  Minsi 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Frederic  A.  Charleson,  Providence  at- 
torney, has  been  reappointed  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Advisory  Board  on  Aircraft  Trans- 
portation until  July,  1971.  David  J.  Mee- 
han  '47  has  been  reappointed  to  the  same 
board,  with  his  term  expiring  July  1,  1970. 

James  R.  Hebden  is  with  General  Mo- 
tors in  Detroit,  serving  as  director  of  the 
cost  analysis  .section. 

George  Petropoulos  is  contract  admin- 
istrator with  the  Submarine  Signal  Divi- 
sion at  Raytheon  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Bill  Mayer's  son,  David,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  next  fall's  soccer  team 
at  Deerfield  Academy.  A  teammate  last 
fall  when  Deerfield  swept  to  the  Prep 
School  championship  was  Brown  Coach 
Cliff  Stevenson's  son,  David. 

A.  Earl  Shaw,  a  Boston  University  Law 
School  graduate,  has  been  appointed  town 
solicitor  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  He  has 
been  special  counsel  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  the  past  three  years. 

Harold  V.  Garabedian  has  been  named 
manager  of  marketing  for  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  NEREUS  Corp.  Formerly  super- 
visor of  research  and  development  mar- 
keting at  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  he  will  conduct 
the  marketing  efforts  of  NEREUS  from  its 
offices  in  Narragansett,  R.  I. 

E.  Thomas  Kearney,  Jr.,  is  an  artist's 
representative  for  theater,  television,  and 
the  National  Hockey  League.  He's  work- 
ing out  of  New  York  City  hut  is  living  at 
Twinkel  Dancer  Farms,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Robert  M.  Leach,  2nd,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Sunray  Stove  Co.,  435 
Park  Ave.,  Delaware,  O. 

Dr.  Normand  E.  Gauvin  has  moved  his 
office  to  the  Barrington  Medical  Arts 
Building  at  1525  Wampanoag  Trail,  Riv- 
erside, R.  I.  His  practice  is  limited  to  pe- 
diatrics. 

Edgar  John  Lownes,  3rd,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  marketing  with  Astro  Dye  Works, 
Inc.,  Suite  707,  350  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Richard  H.  Rish  is  working  in  Chicago 
as  an  account  executive  with  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

Donald  C.  Shaffer  is  merchandise  man- 
ager and  vice-president  with  Oxford  In- 
dustries, apparel  manufacturers  of  350  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Byrne  brings  15  years  of  sales 
and  executive  experience  from  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  to  his  new  posi- 
tion as  sales  manager  of  Pierce  Chevrolet, 
Inc.,  Pawtucket. 

1951 
John  J,  Little   has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  research  with  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company   of   New   York.    He    joined    the 


firm  in  1961  as  a  security  analyst,  was  ap- 
pointed a  research  officer  in  1967,  and 
was  promoted  to  assistant  vice-president 
later  the  same  year. 

Charles  W.  Hill  has  been  named  em- 
ployment and  training  coordinator  for  the 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.  Active 
in  community  affairs,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  past  district 
chairman  of  the  Windham  unit  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  secretary  of 
the  Columbia  Lions,  and  past  president  of 
the  Willimantic  Industrial  Management 
Club. 

George  L.  Johnston,  a  stockbroker,  is 
manager  of  the  institutional  department 
with  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis  in 
Boston. 

Charles  E.  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  is  a  person- 
nel officer  with  the  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Chinetti  has  joined  Fry 
Consultants,  Inc.,  at  its  Chicago  office. 
Prior  to  joining  the  international  manage- 
ment consulting  firm.  Dr.  Chinetti  was 
registrar  and  director  of  admissions  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee.  He 
will  serve  in  Fry's  Behavioral  Science 
Services. 

Archie  D.  Falardeau,  Jr.,  is  advisory 
marketing  representative  in  sales  with 
IBM,  working  out  of  the  New  York  City 
office. 

Ormston  C.  Aldred  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Arts  Festi- 
val. TTiis  year's  event  will  run  from  May 
23  to  June  1. 

1952 

J.  James  Gordon  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  Cohn  Hall  Marx  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  United  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers, Inc.  In  addition,  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  merchandise  manager  of 
the  Cohama  Fabrics  Division.  Jim  is  vice- 
president  of  the  YM-YWHA  of  Mid-West- 
chester  (N.  Y.),  membership  chairman  of 
the  Young  Men's  Division  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  and  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Divi- 
sion of  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies in  Westchester  County. 

J.  Ray  Topper,  manager  of  the  lamp 
and  electronics  parts  business  section  of 
General  Electric  Lamp  Division,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  newly 
created  personal  appliance  department  of 
the  company's  housewares  division.  He 
has  been  with  the  firm  since  graduation. 
Ray  will  have  his  headquarters  in  the 
housewares  division  offices,  1285  Boston 
Ave.,  Bridgeport. 

G.  Scott  Sugden  has  received  a  federal 
government  award  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  Nigeria  as  director  of  the  U.S. 
information  program.  Having  recently  re- 
turned from  a  three-year  assignment  in 
the  strife-torn  African  country,  he  is  sta- 
tioned in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  his 
work  includes  supervising  the  Nigerian 
desk.  At  a  ceremony  in  the  Department 
of  State,  Scott  received  the  USIA's  Mer- 
itorious Honor  Award.  The  citation  reads: 
"As  public  affairs  officer  in  Kaduna  and 
Northern  Nigeria,  he  supervised  with  out- 
standing capability  and  practically  single- 
handed,   a   cultural   and   information   pro- 


gram extending  over  an  area  nearly  half 
the  size  of  Western  Europe.  The  good  re- 
lations he  established  were  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  in  a  period 
of  great  political  tension." 

Lester  S.  Hyman  has  resigned  as  Demo- 
cratic state  committee  chairman  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, citing  financial  reasons.  He 
said  that  his  nearly  two  years  as  state 
chairman,  although  personally  satisfying, 
involved  a  major  financial  sacrifice.  He 
has  accepted  a  partnership  in  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Leva,  Hawes,  Syming- 
ton, Martin,  and  Oppenheimer. 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Ross  is  practicing  car- 
diology in  New  York  City.  He's  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  is  director  of 
medical  education  at  Sydenham  Hospital. 
Larry  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Chest  Physicians. 

Prof.  Fred  Mac  R.  Lougee  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  professor  of  mod- 
ern language  at  Central  Connecticut  State 
College.  "Am  faculty  advisor  to  our  chap- 
ter of  the  APO  National  Service  Frater- 
nity," he  says.  "Also  have  been  doing 
graduate  work  at  Columbia." 

John  E.  Buy  is  employed  by  "21" 
Brands,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  and 
Priscilla  and  their  three  daughters  live  at 
Pine  Lake,  Granville,  Mass. 

Richard  E.  Boesel,  Jr.,  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia several  months  ago  and  has  an  of- 
fice at  44  Montgomery  St.,  Belvedere. 
"Am  chairman  of  the  board  of  Competi- 
tive Capital  Fund  and  president  of  Com- 
petitive Capital  Corp.,"  he  says.  "This  is 
a  new  mutual  fund,  begun  last  April.  To- 
tal assets  are  now  over  $100,000,000." 

John  J.  Pietro,  Jr.,  now  residing  in  Au- 
burn, Mass.,  says  that  he  has  purchased  a 
third  insurance  agency.  "Have  retired 
from  coaching  at  Worcester  Academy, 
have  lost  35  pounds,  and  feel  great,"  he 
reports. 

Richard  M.  Hess  is  with  IBM  as  an  ad- 
visory financial  analyst  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

John  A.  Lawlor  is  working  in  New 
York  City  as  technical  manager  of  trans- 
mission planning  for  ITT. 

Donald  M.  Manzelli,  a  construction  en- 
gineer, is  general  manager  and  treasurer 
of  Donald  M.  Manzelli,  Inc.,  Arlington, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Dowd,  a  chemist,  is 
technical  manager  of  Ciba  Pipe  Systems, 
a  division  of  Ciba  Products  Co.,  Burkbur- 
nett,  Tex. 

George  K.  McCarty  is  an  engineer  with 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.,  Rancho  Cor- 
dova, Calif.  He  and  Cynthia  live  at  2205 
Tevis  Rd.,  Sacramento. 

1953 

Rayner  Weir  is  with  Newco  Fiber  Com- 
pany as  executive  vice-president.  The  firm 
has  headquarters  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with 
sales  offices  throughout  the  country  and 
Europe.  "We  specialize  in  handling  nat- 
ural and  man-made  fibers  for  the  textile 
industry,"  he  says. 

Carl  Stenberg,  professor  of  English  at 
Rhode  Island  College,  has  been  named  to 
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the  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Television. 

Hugh  Willoughby,  a  teacher  and  coun- 
selor at  East  Providence  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  consultant  in  vocational 
guidance  in  the  R.  I.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Harold  S.  Fleming,  Jr.,  a  deputy  direc- 
tor with  the  Peace  Corps,  is  stationed  on 
the  Ivory  Coast  of  West  Africa. 

Dr.  Daniel  Porte,  Jr.,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine. 

1954 
Lewis  H.  Busell  is  sentinel  project  man- 
ager  with   the   Computer   Sciences   Corp., 
Huntsville,  Ala.  "Am  department  manager 
for   a   CSC   group   developing   a   manage- 


ment information  system  for  the  Army 
Sentinel  Command,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Clark  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  urology  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine.  He's  also  serving  as 
chief  of  urology  at  the  West  Side  VA  Hos- 
pital. 

Robert  Sloane  has  been  named  admin- 
istrator of  the  City  of  Hope  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Duarte,  Calif.  "Bev  and  daughter  Ali- 
son are  looking  forward  to  spending  many 
enjoyable  years  as  residents  of  sunny  Cal- 
ifornia," he  says." 

Wesley  A.  Roth  has  been  elected  man- 
ager of  electrical  sales  and  marketing  for 
Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  He  joined  the  firm 
in  1963  and,  most  recently,  had  served  as 
field  sales  manager. 


Robert  A.  Herdoiza,  vice-president  with 
Manufacturers  National  Bank  of  Detroit, 
has  been  named  officer  in  charge  of  the 
international  banking  department  there. 

Arthur  A.  Bayer  is  teaching  economics 
at  the  University  of  Vermont.  "Am  plan- 
ning to  be  with  other  '54  men  at  reunion 
time,"  he  says. 

Thomas  R.  Stetson  is  project  coordin- 
nator  at  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geophysics  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic  Institution  on  Cape  Cod. 

Robert  Kramer  is  assistant  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School.  His  new 
home  address:  5838  Colhurst  St.,  Dallas. 
He's  serving  as  president  of  the  Brown 
Club  in  that  city. 

Philip  L.  Nash  has  been  re-elected  pres- 


Psyching  a  team  from  Bach  to  Bach 


'T'he  fugue  may  never  replace  the  fast 
^  break,  but  when  it  comes  to  Bach  at 
Penn  State,  music  is  still  the  charm 
that  soothes  the  savage  breast.  The 
Bach  in  this  case  is  John  Bach  '46.  not 
J.  S.,  and  he's  the  new  Nittany  Lion 
basketball  coach,  not  the  renowned 
musical  composer. 

But  fugues  and  classical  sonatas  not- 
withstanding— "if  there's  any  music  I 
don't  like,  it's  Bach,"  says  Bach — music 
has  come  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  life  and  leisure  of  the  Penn  State 
basketball  team.  Ever  since  opening 
practice  last  fall,  John  Bach  has  em- 
ployed the  psychology  of  playing  re- 
corded music  during  practice  sessions, 
on  bus  trips  to  and  from  games,  and 
now  even  in  the  dressing  room  before 
games. 

Sometimes  it's  a  rousing  Sousa 
march,  sometimes  the  "soul"  music  of 
a  James  Brown.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it's 
designed  to  relax  and  put  his  players  in 
the  mood.  For  the  most  part,  the  play- 
ers make  their  own  selections,  and  only 
once  in  a  while  does  Coach  Bach  sneak 
in  one  of  his  special  favorites  like  the 
"Yellow  Rose  of  Texas." 

"I  guess  you'd  call  it  music  to  get 
psyched-up  by,"  Bach  says.  "The  kids 
put  the  tapes  together  themselves,  start- 
ing with  soft,  relaxing  string  music  for 
when  they  first  get  there,  then  building 
up  the  beat  so  that  they're  playing 
something  like  the  Beatles,  the  Su- 
premes,  or  James  Brown  just  before 
they  take  the  floor.  It  loosens  them  up 
before  a  game  and  builds  up  their 
tempo." 

Bach  is  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
idea  of  music  during  basketball  prac- 
tice is  not  unique,  but  he  feels  that 
each  coach  has  his  own  reasons  for  it. 
"I  find  music  is  basically  relaxing,"  he 
says.  "The  kids  usually  come  to  prac- 
tice after  a  hard  day  of  work  in  the 
classroom  and  they  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems that  weigh  on  them.  The  music  is 
aimed  at  giving  them  a  little  lift." 


COACH  JOHN  BACH 
Music  he  can't  stand  is  Bach — J.  S. 


Using  a  loudspeaker  system  and  con- 
sole hooked  up  to  his  own  portable  tape 
recorder.  Bach  even  allows  the  music 
to  play  softly  during  chalk  talks  and 
lecture  sessions,  much  like  a  dentist's 
office,  supermarket,  or  department 
store.  It's  there,  but  unless  you  listen 
for  it,  you  don't  really  hear  it.  In  any 
event,  the  music  is  all  part  of  Bach's 
program  designed  to  create  a  happy 
team,  a  team  that  enjoys  playing  the 
game  whether  they  win  or  lose. 

Bach  did  more  winning  than  losing 
during  his  one  year  as  a  basketball 
player  at  Brown.  The  Navy  V-12  trans- 
fer from  Fordham  teamed  with  George 
"Woody"  Grimshaw  '47  in  1944-45  to 
lead  the  Bruins  to  a  15-4  season  and 
the  New  England  championship.  Most 
observers  rate  this  and  the  1938-39 
group  as  the  two  finest  teams  in 
Brown's  history. 

Music  isn't  the  only  thing  in  the 
Bach  repertoire.   Prior  to  the   opening 


of  the  1968-69  season  he  also  pro- 
grammed some  46  practice  sessions, 
and  opened  each  one  with  a  saying  or 
motto  for  the  day.  "Workers  are  win- 
ners, winners  are  workers"  was  one. 
"Coming  together  is  a  beginning,  keep- 
ing together  is  progress,  working  to- 
gether is  success,"  was  another.  "Suc- 
cess comes  before  work  only  in  the  dic- 
tionary" is  one  the  players  liked   best. 

"It  may  sound  corny  to  some  people, 
but  it  helps  develop  a  sense  of  unity 
and  cohesiveness,  not  only  in  our  prac- 
tice sessions  but  between  the  players 
themselves  and  the  players  and 
coaches,"  explains  the  man  who 
coached  basketball  for  18  years  at 
Fordham  before  coming  to  Penn  State 
last  summer. 

One  of  the  special  mottos  has  be- 
come his  own  personal  slogan  and 
hangs  from  his  bulletin  board  for  all 
to  see:  "The  worst  flier  and  the  best 
talker  among  the  birds  is  the  parrot." 
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ident  of  the  National  Association  of  Oil 
Heat  Servicemen. 

J.  David  Perrine  hopes  to  be  able  to 
join  us  at  reunion  time.  "Had  a  very  good 
summer  teaching  our  two  oldest  children 
to  sail  our  new  scorpion,"  he  says. 

Arthur  I.  Blaustein  is  vice-president  of 
Capital  Formation,  Inc.,  a  foundation  in 
the  field  of  economic  development  in  ur- 
ban ghettoes.  His  book.  Man  Against  Pov- 
erty, World  War  III.' .  was  to  be  published 
by  Random  House  this  winter. 

The  Rev.  Donn  R.  Brown  is  rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Ayer  and  Groton, 
Mass. 

Sid  Baumgarten  is  assistant  district  at- 
torney for  Queens  County.  If  things  break 
well,  he  will  be  with  us  this  spring. 

Walter  Halperin  is  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle.  "We  plan  to  stay  on  the  West 
Coast,  at  least  until  we  run  out  of  moun- 
tains to  climb." 

A.  A.  Gallotta,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  Commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  "Will  be 
returning  to  Rota,  Spain,  this  winter,"  he 
says. 

Myles  Striar  is  teaching  English  at 
Lewis  Junior  High  School,  Roxbury. 
Mass.  "Am  co-chairman  of  the  liberal 
caucus  in  the  Boston  Teachers'  Union," 
he  notes. 

Joel  N.  Axelrod  has  moved  into  cor- 
porate planning  at  Xerox  Corp.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  formerly  man- 
ager of  business  development. 

John  Sklar  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  medical-surgical  manufac- 
turers association  in  December. 

Thomas  Cashill  is  New  England  repre- 
sentative for  Burlington  Yarn  Co.,  a  di- 
vision of  Burlington  Industries. 

Robert  M.  Furman  reports  that  he  re- 
cently purchased  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Robert  C.  Arruda  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  to  associate  professor  of 
romance  languages  at  Bridgewater  State 
College.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
modern  foreign  language  department  there 
since  1963. 

William  Reid  says  that  he  left  Texas 
Instruments  after  nine  years  and  worked 
at  the  C.  J.  Pearson  Co.,  where  he  helped 
build  fiberglas  sailboats  for  one  year.  "Am 
now  with  New  England  Metal  Co.,  Inc., 
Providence,"  he  says.  He  and  Betty  Lou 
hope  to  be  back  for  the  15th,  he  says. 

Frank  J,  Wezniak  has  returned  to  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  to  be  executive  vice-president 
of  a  small  company  in  the  rental  and  leas- 
ing business. 

Frank  J,  Lord  is  guidance  counselor  at 
Wellesley  Junior  High.  He's  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  ship  activation,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  division  in  Boston. 

Marshall  H.  Cohen  returned  last  fall 
from  a  trip  to  Israel.  "Have  been  publish- 
ing several  articles  on  Scandinavian  eco- 
nomics and  agriculture,"  he  says. 

Lou  Murgo  has  left  Warren  (R.  I.) 
High  and  is  now  a  teacher-coach  at  Ara- 
gon  High  School  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.  "All 
is  going  well,"  he  reports. 

Charles    W.     Burdick,    Jr.,    transferred 


to  the  Westinghouse  Transportation  Divi- 
sion in  August  of  1967  as  senior  planning 
engineer  in  the  Project  Administration 
Group.  Chuck  will  be  back  this  spring. 

LCDR  Kenneth  B.  Abel  is  assigned  to 
the  USS  Denver,  commissioned  in  Seattle 
last  October.  The  homeport  is  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  "No  Vietnam  duty  for  about 
six  months,"  he  says. 

Thomas  L.  St.  Pierre  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  chemistry  department  at  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

Ernest  J.  Woelfel,  Jr.,  a  pension  con- 
sultant, is  with  Pension  Associates  of  New 
Jersey,    with    offices    in    Montclair. 

1955 

Herbert  S.  Newman,  New  Haven  archi- 
tect, won  an  award  in  the  !6th  annual  De- 
sign Awards  Competition  sponsored  by 
Progressive  Architecture.  The  award-win- 
ning design  is  for  a  new  Gant  Shirt  Com- 
pany factory  to  be  built  on  the  Connecti- 
cut Turnpike  at  New  Haven.  Newman's 
design  calls  for  a  steel  and  pre-cast  con- 
crete structure,  with  250,000  feet  of  fac- 
tory space  and  parking  facilities  for  500 
cars.  By  its  use  of  massive  geometric 
forms,  the  building  is  designed  to  create 
favorable  images  for  itself  and  for  Gant 
among  motorists  moving  along  the  Turn- 
pike. 

Thomas  E.  Walker  has  been  named  a 
partner  with  Powell,  Kistler  &  Co.,  North 
Carolina-based  securities  firm.  As  partner 
in  charge  of  the  firm's  syndicate  depart- 
ment, Tom  will  be  responsible  for  under- 
writing distributions  for  the  corporate  fi- 
nance department.  Before  joining  Powell, 
Kistler  &  Company  in  1967,  he  was  assist- 
ant trust  officer  for  Wachovia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Charlotte. 

George  V.  Guinness  had  a  very  serious 
auto  accident  last  fall  and  is  now  hos- 
pitalized at  Rusk  Institute  (Room  131). 
400  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City.  He  is 
an  associate  engineering  psychologist  with 
Dunlop  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Conn.  Those  who  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Vic  can  best  do  so  through  classmate 
Roy  McKechnie  at  Clyne  Maxon,  245 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  His  telephone 
at  the  office  is  212-983-3840. 

Frederick  J.  Barrowclough  is  working 
in  Indianapolis  as  a  special  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

Socrates  H.  Mihalakos,  an  attorney,  is 
with  Dice,  Bohan  &  Hitt  at  350  South 
Main  St.,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Dr.  Kurt  L.  Wray  (GS)  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Atomic  Physics 
Committee  at  Avco  Everett  Research  Lab- 
oratory, Everett,  Mass.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, he  will  be  responsible  for  guiding 
and  coordinating  laboratory  activities  in 
atomic  physics.  He  has  been  a  staff  mem- 
ber at  the  laboratory  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1955. 

William  S.  Penhallow,  an  astronomer  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  has  re- 
ceived a  fellowship  to  study  at  Indiana 
University. 

Roger  C.  Mitten  has  been  named  a  part- 
ner in  the  Phoenix  firm  of  Fennemore, 
Craig,  von  Ammon,  and  Udall. 

World   traveler,   Dave   Zucconi,    reports 


meeting  with  former  Bruin  track  star  and 
classmate,  Paul  I^chapelle,  and  his  wife 
in  the  airport  at  Freeport,  Grand  Ba- 
hamas. The  reunion  for  Paul,  now  an  air- 
lines pilot  for  TWA  and  a  New  York  res- 
ident, and  Dave  was  the  first  in  15  years. 

1956 

Archie  Williams  is  president  of  Freedom 
Industries,  Inc.,  a  black  company  operat- 
ing in  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  company 
opened  the  community's  first  black-owned 
supermarket  recently,  the  first  move  in 
an  effort  to  bring  black  economic  power 
to  the  area  that  has  been  beset  recently 
by  racial  unrest.  "I  hope  that  in  the  next 
five  years  the  majority  of  money  spent  in 
Roxbury  will  be  spent  in  black-owned 
businesses,"  Archie  says.  "Freedom  In- 
dustries will  grow  larger,"  he  adds.  "We 
are  already  involved  in  electronics  and 
engineering  and  soon  will  be  involved  in 
education,  advertising,  corporate  design, 
and  the  development  of  safety  products." 
His  organization  has  received  financial 
support  from  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Barry  W.  Blank  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  Fidelity  Union  Trust 
Co.,  New  Jersey's  second  largest  com- 
mercial bank.  He's  located  at  the  main 
office,  765  Broad  St.,  Newark.  He  came 
to  Fidelity  in  1956  as  a  participant  in  the 
bank's  management  training  program  and 
is  presently  a  commercial  loaning  officer. 
Barry  is  treasurer  and  past  director  for 
the  Greater  Newark  Hospital  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  is  national  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Credit  and  Loan  Prac- 
tices of  Robert  Morris  Associates.  He  and 
Margaret  have  four  children,  aged  four 
to  II. 

Dominic  V.  Balogh  is  a  teacher-coach 
at  Cheshire  Academy.  He's  head  baseball 
coach  and  backfield  coach  on  the  football 
staff. 

John  E.  Delhagen  is  resident  manager 
with  Reynolds  &  Co.,  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  His  office  is 
at  3100  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Philip  Mehler  is  vice-president  of  Cross 
&  Brown  Company  in  New  York,  where 
he  is  in  charge  of  renting  for  major  new 
office  buildings.  He  is  married,  has  a 
daughter,  and  continues  to  play  quite  a 
bit  of  tennis. 

Dr.  F.  Jerry  Mattka  is  the  resident 
oral  surgeon  at  Highland  General  Hospital 
in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Chris  Murphy  is  associate  editor  of 
Air  Travel  Magazine.  He  is  married  and 
has  an  eight-year-old  daughter.  His  work 
has  required  extensive  travel,  and  he  re- 
cently visited  Hong  Kong  and  Hawaii  with 
his  family. 

Daniel  H.  Morrissey  is  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Immaculata  College  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  He  stopped  off  at  Alumni 
House  during  a  visit  to  the  campus  this 
winter. 

Robert  L.  Sterling,  Jr.,  has  his  office 
at  20  Broad  St.,  New  York  City,  where 
he  is  an  account  manager  with  White, 
Weld  &  Co, 

James    G.    Ewing.    a    member    of    the 
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history  department  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  will  teach  a  course  this  spring 
and  summer  on  the  history  of  the  black 
American. 

Richard  J.  Arroll  has  moved  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  he  is  vice-president  and  direc- 
tor of  Richard  C.  Lees,  Inc.,  a  commercial 
real  estate  firm. 

Henry  A.  Vandersip  is  a  development 
engineer  with  Leesona  Corp.,  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

1957 

Richard  Nathan  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant director  to  Budget  Director  Robert 
P.  Mayo.  In  this  position,  he  will  have 
primary  responsibility  for  human  re- 
sources programs.  A  research  associate 
since  1966  at  the  Brookings  Institute,  a 
private  agency  that  studies  the  workings 
of  government.  Dick  was  on  leave  much  of 
1968  to  serve  with  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. While  on  College  Hill,  Dick  was 
treasurer  of  the  freshman  class,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  Council,  president  of 
the  Brown  Key,  and  a  Dean's  List  student. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  and  doc- 
torate in  political  economy  and  govern- 
ment from  Harvard. 

Robert  Saltonstall,  Jr.,  is  president  of 
the  O'Day  Company  of  Fall  River.  Mass., 
a  firm  that  is  making  big  waves  in  the 
pleasure  boating  world.  While  most  firms 
worry  about  their  inventories,  O'Day's 
basic  concern  has  been  to  keep  pace  with 
the  flood  of  orders  pouring  into  its  office 
from  its  tightly  knit  distributorship  net- 
work. Bob  has  been  described  as  a 
uniquely  trained  executive,  a  firm  Yankee 
seafarer  who  fell  in  love  with  boats  as  a 
young  Buzzards  Bay  sailor.  He  came  to 
O'Day  last  summer  after  getting  a  nation- 
wide indoctrination  at  Bangor  Punta  Cor- 
poration's varied  boating  divisions.  More 
than  100  employees  at  O'Day  turn  out  a 
variety  of  fiberglas  boats,  from  gleaming 
gilded  luxury  craft  to  the  reclining,  bucket 
seat,  workingman's  runabout.  Bangor 
Punta,  which  owns  O'Day,  has  assets  of 
over  $200  million.  It  is  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration, with  a  home  office  in  Bangor, 
Me. 

Like  many  other  businessmen.  Gordon 
H.  Greene  has  been  plagued  by  a  series 
of  burglaries  at  Greene  Electronics,  Inc.. 
Cranston,  R.  I.  However,  he  did  some- 
thing about  it.  He  personally  staked  out 
his  place  of  business  and  surprised  two 
boys  who  broke  in.  Both  boys  were  turned 
over  to  the  police  and  referred  to  Family 
Court. 

Douglas  R.  Godshall  has  accepted  a 
new  position  with  the  Civil  Service  as 
manager  of  quality  control  for  the  global 
network  of  Air  Force  satellite  tracking 
stations.  He's  living  at  6112  W.  Walbrook 
Dr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Doug  had  been  em- 
ployed at  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  as  supervisor  of 
quality  assurance  for  the  Combat  Systems 
Division. 

Richard  Kaplan  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  research  and  sales  promotion  for 
CBS  Television  Stations  national  sales. 
He  had  been  manager  of  market  research 
for   the   organization   since   December   of 


1964.  Prior  to  that  he  was  assistant  direc- 
tor of  research  for  the  CBS  Television 
Stations  Division. 

Thomas  G.  D.  Hesslein,  a  financial 
analyst,  is  with  Bessemer  Securities,  245 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Theodore  D.  Colangelo  is  president  of 
Ted  Colangelo  Associates,  Inc.,  adver- 
tising and  graphic  design  studio  located  in 
North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Robert  E.  Coleman  (GS)  is  assistant 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  branch 
development  department  with  Seattle 
First  National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Paul  R.  Karan,  New  York  attorney,  is 
with  Demov,  Morris,  Levin  &  Shein  at 
1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
City. 

Richard  P.  Clark  has  left  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  to  become  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Electric 
Protective  Company  of  Providence.  He 
succeeds  his  dad,  Henry  G.  Clark  '07, 
who  retired  last  month. 

1958 

Robert  C.  Wood,  senior  vice-president 
at  People's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  has 
been  designated  as  "outstanding  young 
man  of  the  year"  by  the  Providence  Jay- 
cees.  Bob  is  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  among 
many  civic  projects. 

George  F.  Darling,  3rd,  was  rated  among 
the  nation's  50  most  eligible  bachelors  in 
Town  and  Country  magazine's  December 
issue.  He  is  public  relations  director  of  the 
United   Fund  of  Rhode  Island. 

Herbert  H.  Hulse.  Jr.,  is  in  the  stock 
brokerage  business  as  vice-president  of  the 
Garvin   Bantel  Corp.,   New   York   City. 

William  B.  Woodward  (GS)  has  been 
named  head  of  the  newly  established  sys- 
tems engineering  department  of  the 
MITRE  Corporation's  Washington,  D.  C, 
operations.  The  new  department  will  under- 
take systems  analysis  and  other  technical 
support  to  the  Joint  Continental  Defense 
Systems  Integration  Planning  Staff,  an  ele- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1959 
Mark  Donohue  and  his  co-driver.  Chuck 
Parsons,  drove  a  long-shot  Lola-Chevy 
to  an  astonishing  victory  last  month  in 
the  brutal  24-hour  Daytona  Auto  Race. 
Donohue  wasn't  conceded  the  remotest 
chance  in  the  $86,000  race,  longest  and 
most  demanding  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. There  was  a  human  interest  story 
to  this  race.  Parsons,  a  resident  of  Pebble 
Beach,  Calif.,  was  the  1966  U.S.  road- 
racing  champion.  Mark,  the  mechanical 
engineer  from  Philadelphia,  dethroned 
Parsons  in  1967  and  held  the  crown  again 
last  year.  Actually,  Parsons  was  a  last- 
minute  replacement  for  Mark's  scheduled 
co-driver,  Ronnie  Buckman.  who  had 
suffered  a  broken  finger  in  a  motorcycle 
accident.  The  winner's  share  was  $15,000. 
Richard  D.  Haskell  is  on  shore  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  assigned  as  an  opera- 
tional analyst  to  the  Navy  Department.  "I 
expect  to  go  back  to  sea  in  June  of  1969 
as  a  submarine  executive  officer,"  he  says. 
"Have  been  playing  ice  hockey  this  winter 


for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Brown. 
Am  with  the  Washington  Chiefs,  senior 
amateur  team." 

Jackson  D.  Waterbury,  formerly  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  Lynch,  Phillips  & 
Waterbury,  Inc.,  has  announced  the  for- 
mation of  Jackson  Waterbury  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  The  communications  firm  provides 
advertising,  public  relations,  publicity, 
sales  promotion,   and   graphics  services. 

Dr.  Norman  G.  Einspruch  (GS)  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Advanced 
Technology  Laboratory  at  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Inc.,  Dallas.  The  laboratory,  one  of 
five  in  TI's  Central  Research  Laboratories 
in  Dallas,  conducts  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  areas  of  infrared  sensors, 
ultrasonics,  applied  optics,  and  the  engi- 
neering sciences.  Dr.  Einspruch  joined 
Texas  Instruments  in  1959  and.  in  the  six 
years  prior  to  his  new  assignment,  directed 
the  electron  transport  physics  branch  of 
the  Physics  Research  Laboratory.  He  is 
adjunct  professor  of  materials  science  at 
the  Southwest  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies  near  Dallas. 

David  M.  Merchant  has  been  named 
a  trust  officer  with  Citizens  Trust  Co.  A 
1962  graduate  of  the  Duke  Law  School, 
Dave  was  a  member  of  Hinckley,  Allen 
Salisbury  &  Parsons  in  Providence  before 
joining  the  bank  in  1966. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Roberts  (GS),  research 
and  development  manager  for  materials 
science  and  engineering  at  the  General 
Electric  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter, has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemists.  He  joined 
GE  in  1960  after  having  served  for  a 
year  as  a  National  Academy  of  Science 
Postdoctoral  Fellow  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

David  N.  Page,  an  architect,  is  with 
Carter  &  Woodruff.  The  firm  is  located  at 
1  Main  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Thomas  J.  Sullivan  of  New  York  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  with  G.  H. 
Walker  &  Co..  Inc. 

Adrian  B.  Plante.  running  as  a  Demo- 
crat, won  an  upset  victory  and  was  elected 
to  the  school  committee  in  Scituate,  R.  I., 
last  November. 

Norbert  J.  Crothers,  Jr.,  is  credit  man- 
ager with  Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Bogle,  Jr.,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
attorney,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Truesdale  Hospi- 
tal. He  is  an  associate  of  the  firm  of 
Buffington,  Crowther,  Bogle,  and  West- 
gate. 

1960 

William  B.  Anderson  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England, 
Inc.  He  is  president  of  Matrix,  Inc.,  East 
Providence. 

Major  Douglas  A.  Crowe,  USMC,  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  February  following 
his   tour   of  duty   in   Vietnam. 

Robert  J.  Connelly,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
claims  representative  with  Peerless  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Boston.  He's  currently  working 
out  of  the  Rhode  Island  service  office  in 
Warwick,  R.  I. 
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'It  all  began  when  money  got  tight' 


When  Sigmund  Friedman  '60  was  a 
freshman  at  Brown  in  1956,  he 
was  on  scholarship  and  somehow  the 
money  didn't  stretch  far  enough.  The 
University  gave  him  a  loan,  but  Fried- 
man continued  to  find  himself  short  of 
money. 

As  his  money  became  tighter,  Fried- 
man hit  on  the  idea  of  selling  phono- 
graph records  to  students.  He'd  get  the 
records  in  New  Yorlc  at  wholesale 
prices  and  then  sell  them  to  students  at 
a  discount. 

Friedman  launched  a  sales  program 
among  Brown  students,  often  going 
door-to-door.  It  became  kind  of  a  club 
located  in  his  dormitory  room,  but 
eventually  he  had  to  move  his  records 
to  an  off-campus  apartment.  After  his 
first  year,  Friedman  began  visiting 
other  eastern  schools  on  week-ends  to 
distribute  literature  and  obtain  students 
as  campus  representatives.  While  he 
was  at  Brown,  Friedman's  "club"  was 
comprised  exclusively  of  college  stu- 
dents, and  the  first  50  members  were 
from  Brown. 

Today,  money  isn't  tight  anymore 
for  Sig  Friedman.  What  began  in  his 
dormitory  room  is  now  the  Record  Club 
of  America,  which  is  selling  more  than 
four  million  record  albums  a  year  out 
of  its  York,  Pa.,  headquarters. 

"I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Brown," 
says  Friedman  now,  "for  its  financial 
support  when  I  needed  it.  Brown  was 
overly  understanding  of  my  mixed  aca- 
demic performance  as  a  result  of  my 
preoccupation  with  business." 

Preoccupation  is  kind  of  an  under- 
statement. From  its  modest  beginnings, 
the  Record  Club  of  America  now  has 
180  employes  working  in  a  new  $600,- 
000  building.  Friedman's  "club"  spends 
more  than  $1.5  million  a  year  in  ad- 
vertising and  more  than  $100,000  a 
year  in  the  packaging  for  his  record 
albums.  His  firm  has  New  York  offices 
and  also  owns  a  record  company. 

Friedman's  idea  in  setting  up  his 
club  was  a  novel  one.  Unlike  similar 
clubs,  members  in  Friedman's  Record 
Club  of  America  pay  a  one-time  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  buying  records  at 
a  discount  price.  There  are  no  commit- 
ments to  buy  a  specific  number  of  rec- 
ords a  year;  in  fact,  an  RCA  member, 
after  having  once  paid  a  membership 
fee,  is  not  committed  to  spend  another 


SIGMUND  FRIEDMAN 
How  to  succeed  in  music 

cent  except  for  whatever  he  orders  in 
records.  And  Friedman's  club  does  not 
send  its  members  unsolicited  merchan- 
dise or  cards  to  refuse  merchandise  in 
advance. 

When  Friedman's  career  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  draft  in  1961,  he  left 
college,  set  up  an  office  in  a  York  ware- 
house loft  and  got  his  brother-in-law 
to  run  the  business  until  he  fulfilled  his 
service  requirement.  When  he  got  out 
of  the  service,  Friedman  was  running  a 
business  scattered  around  York — a 
warehouse  in  one  part  of  town,  systems 
workers  quartered  in  the  basement  of  a 
downtown  pizza  parlor. 

With  a  new  plant,  new  offices,  and 
new  ideas,  Friedman's  operation  is 
branching  out  into  prints,  books,  retail 
outlets,  some  of  them  items  already  of- 
fered by  his  company.  Friedman's  com- 
pany is  a  young  organization — its 
owner  just  turned  30 — and  Sigmund 
gives  you  the  idea  he's  just  a  good  guy 
with  a  few  people  putting  a  good  idea 
into  motion.  A  bachelor,  he  lives  in 
a  modest  three-room  apartment,  the 
same  one  he  lived  in  when  the  business 
started. 

The  future?  Not  sure,  answers  Fried- 
man. "I  just  don't  want  to  put  all  my 
eggs  in  the  same  basket." 
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Francis  Flanagan  is  working  in  New 
Haven  as  manager  of  dealer  sales  with 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Karpman  is  a  first-year 
resident  in  medicine  at  Kaiser  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco. 

John  E.  Bellavance  is  with  General 
Electric  as  a  district  representative  for 
the   housewares  division   in   Clayton,   Mo. 

Charles   B.   Harold  is   back  on  College 


Hill  as  an  assistant  professor  of  English. 
He  expected  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  from 
Stanford  this  winter. 

Norman  J.  Pineault  also  is  with  General 
Electric,  working  as  a  financial  represent- 
ative on  Turbojet  Manufacturing  Opera- 
tions in  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.  Bradley  Bloomer  is  assistant  vice- 
president  with  American  Express  Inter- 
national  Banking  Corp.,  New  York  City. 


1961 

William  C.  Worthington,  Jr.,  has  been 
transferred  by  IBM  to  its  regional  data- 
processing  headquarters  in  Boston.  He  is 
field  systems  center  representative  at  the 
New  England  Center.  Formerly  a  systems 
engineer  in  Providence,  Bill  still  lives  in 
Barrington  and  commutes  to  Boston.  He 
will  participate  in  IBM's  1969  Symposium 
in  Florida. 

William  L.  Staples  has  been  appointed 
assistant  cashier  in  the  commercial  bank- 
ing department  at  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  He  joined 
the  bank  in  the  summer  of  1965  and  was 
named  a  group  man  in  the  National  Com- 
mercial   Division    last   August. 

Jack  S.  Scheiffler  is  a  customer  service 
assistant  with  the  Consumer  Power  Co., 
Flint,  Mich.  He  was  discharged  last  spring 
as  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force. 

Harry  L.  Usher  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Kaplan,  Livingston,  Berkowitz,  Goodwin, 
and  Selvin,  270  North  Canon  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

Robert  E.  Tracy,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates, 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Advisory  Council  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Bob  holds  a  mas- 
ter's from  the  University  of  California 
and  attended  Yale  University  as  a  Rocke- 
feller Fellow. 

A.  Courtenay  Shepard  is  group  market- 
ing director  for  the  Blades  &  Toiletries 
Division    of   Philip    Morris,    Inc. 

David  W.  Beach  is  assistant  professor 
of  music  at  Yale  and  director  of  under- 
graduate  studies    in   music    theory. 

Stephen  L.  Brown  has  been  named  a 
director  as  well  as  a  vice-president  of 
Goodkind  &  Co.,  Inc.,  members  of  the 
New  York,  American  stock  exchanges. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Childs,  Jr.,  is  work- 
ing in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  as  instructor  of 
theology   at   Concordia   Senior   College. 

James  B.  Gordon  reports  that  he  has 
been  elected  president  for  1969  of  TRW 
Systems  Employees  Association  Council. 
He  also  is  manager  of  the  pricing  and 
profit-planning  staff,  which  involves  gov- 
ernment incentive  contracting. 

David  N.  Nissenberg  is  in  Miami,  Fla., 
as  assistant  state  attorney  in  the  State  At- 
torney's Office.  His  home  address  there  is 
3084  Blaine  St. 

Michael  H.  Silver,  a  stockbroker,  is 
president  of  Michael  H.  Silver  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

John  J.  Conron.  3rd,  is  a  teaching  fellow 
and  doctoral  candidate  in  English  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

1962 

Roy  Hunter,  Jr.  (GS)  is  on  the  faculty 
at  Atlanta  University,  where  he  is  in  the 
area  of  Developmental  Biology.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Charter  Day  cele- 
bration, he  was  presented  the  Trustee's 
Award  for  excellence  in  teaching.  He  was 
also  a  nominee  for  a  Harbison  Award  for 
Distinguished  Teaching,  sponsored  nation- 
ally  by   the   Danforth   Foundation. 

Anthony  R.  Thompson,  a  sales  promo- 
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tion  director,  has  been  promoted  to  ac- 
count executive  with  Kaiser  Globe's 
WKBG-TV,  Boston.  Before  coming  East, 
Tony  had  been  account  executive  at 
KTVK-TV,  Phoenix.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  junior  advertising  club   there. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Gregory  is  a  research 
associate  at  the  Tufts  University  School 
of  Medicine.  His  Ph.D.  came  from  Colum- 
bia in  November. 

Gilbert  S.  Peirce  is  employed  in  the  In- 
ternational Division  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Capt.  Howard  L.  Pedlikin  has  been 
decorated  for  meritorious  service  as  a 
missile  combat  crew  commander  at  Little 
Rock  AFB,  Ark.  He  is  at  the  Air  Force 
Plant  Representative  office  at  Denver 
under  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   education-with-industry     program. 

Robert  P.  Lambert  has  been  appointed 
Concord  bureau  manager  of  the  New 
Hampshire  United  Press  International. 
During  the  presidential  election,  he  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  campaigns  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  George 
Romney. 

1963 

Jack  Sidman  has  received  his  doctorate 
in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Stanford  University. 
Dr.  Sidman  wrote  a  booklet  on  Volunteer 
Community  Programs  to  Comhal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  with  the  collaboration  of  his 
wife,  Leona.  It  has  been  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare   for   nationwide   distribution. 

William  T.  Generous  earned  his  M.A.  in 
history  last  June  at  Stanford  and  is  now 
headed  for  his  Ph.D.  "Am  working  this 
year  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  an  American 
history  course." 


Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  is  with  the  law 
firm  of  Rich,  May  &  Bilodeau,  One  State 
St.,  Boston. 

Lawrence  H.  Axelrod,  an  apprentice 
architect,  is  with  Andrew  S.  Blackman, 
AIA,   121   East  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

John  P.  Jaeger  is  located  in  Aberdeen. 
Md.,  where  he  is  general  contractor  for 
Jaeger,  Inc. 

Thomas  E.  Doyle  is  a  management 
trainee  with  Sarcoxie  Nurseries,  Sarcoxie, 
Mo. 

James  J.  Cheever  is  teaching  at  Belling- 
ham  (Mass.)  High,  where  his  duties  also 
include  coaching  varsity  tennis  and  chess. 
During  the  summer  he's  a  tennis  pro  at  the 
Abbott  Run  'Valley  Club  in  Cumberland, 
R.  I. 

1964 

Michael  E.  Abramowitz  is  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  Inc.,  Center  for  Dispute 
Settlement,   Washington,    D.    C. 

LTCj.g.)  D.  Wesley  Thomas,  Jr..  USNR. 
served  as  an  electronics  material  officer 
and  assistant  CIC  officer  and  then  attended 
an  anti-submarine  warfare  officers'  course 
at  Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West.  Fla. 
He's  now  serving  as  the  ASW  officer 
aboard  the  USS  Edward  McDonnell. 

Lawrence  S.  Groff  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Oster.  Espo.  and  Fay,  with  offices 
at  936  Smithfield  Ave.,  Lincoln.  R.  I. 

James  R.  McAslan  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  analyst  programmer  in  the  Elec- 
tronic Data  Processing  Department  at  the 
home  office  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 
Hartford. 

Jay  Dulberg  is  a  first-year  student  at 
Denver  Law  School.  He  served  for  three 
years  as  a  LT(j.g.)  in  Naval  Intelligence  on 
the  USS  LaSalle  out  of  Norfolk,  Va..  and 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
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Happiness  is  acquiring  a  teaching  machine 


Carlton  Cramb  (GS  '67),  audio  vis- 
ual-TV director  at  Winthrop  (Mass.) 
High  School,  was  a  very  dissatisfied 
young  teacher  when  he  came  back  to 
the  classroom  last  fall.  The  reason  for 
his  dissatisfaction  was  a  course  he  took 
at  Cornell  University  during  the  summer. 

Cramb  and  34  other  selected  teachers 
of  science  and  math  were  at  Cornell  as 
part  of  a  merit  fellowship  program 
sponsored  by  the  Shell  Companies  Foun- 
dation. Inc.  Until  last  summer  the  pro- 
gram was  a  typical  graduate  refresher 
comprising  lectures,  lab  sessions,  field 
trips,  and  reading.  Presumably  teachers 
would  bring  their  new-found  knowledge 
back  to  their  schools  to  arouse  interest 
in  science  or  math  among  their  students. 

Suddenly  last  summer  there  came  a 
change.  The  Cornell  program  was  re- 
vised drastically  to  take  advantage  of 
modem  technology.  The  students  learned 
how  to  prepare  self-operated  instruc- 
tional systems — teaching  machines — 
which  enable  pupils  to  do  lessons  at 
their  own  rates  of  learning,  repeating 
steps  when  necessary. 


The  dissatisfaction  experienced  by 
Cramb.  a  1963  Northeastern  University 
graduate,  resulted  not  because  he  dis- 
liked the  seminar  but  rather  because 
those  six  eye-opening  weeks  made  the 
teaching  methods  he  had  been  using 
seem  so  inadequate. 

"The  seminar  provided  the  most  val- 
uable training  in  secondary  school 
teaching  I've  ever  received."  he  says.  "I 
can't  see  how  individualized  instruction 
can  help  but  arouse  more  interest  in 
science  and  math,  since  through  this 
method  the  pupil  becomes  more  of  an 
active  participant  rather  than  an  impas- 
sive sponge.  The  best  thing  about  this 
system  is  that  it  helps  the  slow  learners 
who  previously  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  as  well  as  the  fast  learners  who  will 
no  longer  have  to  be  tied  down  to  the 
average  pace." 

This  is  one  story  that  has  a  happy 
ending.  The  school  department  was  im- 
pressed with  Cramb's  enthusiasm  and 
self-operating  equipment  for  the  class- 
room has  been  ordered  in  Winthrop, 
Mass. 


Carl  P.  Snyder  is  a  writer  and  editor 
with  Playboy  magazine,  with  offices  in 
The  Playboy  Building,  919  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

1965 

Victor  J.  Field  completed  his  master's 
in  business  administration  last  fall  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  College  at  Long  Beach.  Cur- 
rently, he's  taking  a  post  master's  course 
in  hospital  administration  at  George  Wash- 
ington University.  "Will  be  heading  back 
to  the  Coast  July  1  for  my  residency  at 
Langley  Porter  Hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," he  says. 

Melvin  W.  Bryant  is  associate  program- 
mer with  IBM  in  Rosslyn.  Va.  His  home 
address:  7600  Maple  Ave.,  #1006.  Takoma 
Park.  Md. 

Wayne  L.  Carlson  was  discharged  from 
the  Marines  as  a  captain  in  December  and 
has  joined  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Company  as  an  underwriter  in 
Group  Life. 

Thomas  F.  McWilliams,  a  graduate  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  is  an  as- 
sistant cashier  at  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Richard  A.  Lamb  (GS)  is  senior  geol- 
ogist with  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
Los  Angeles. 

Albert  Y.  Bingham,  Jr..  is  assistant  to 
the  president  with  National  Disposal.  Bar- 
rington.  111. 

William  D.  Prodgers  is  associate  pro- 
grammer with  the  Language  Development 
Department  of  Honeywell  Co..  Waltham, 
Mass. 

James  F.  Belluche  has  been  appointed 
terminal  manager  for  McLean  Trucking 
Co..  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Leslie  A.  Blatt  is  out  of  the  service  after 
working  with  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  in 
Washington.  He's  now  radio  news  editor 
and  staff  writer  with  ABC  News  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Peter  D.  Laird  has  joined  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  as  an  in- 
vestment analyst,  specializing  in  industrial 
securities. 

Joseph  A.  Boisse  has  left  Vermont  and 
moved  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  assistant 
director  of  the  Lawrence  University  Li- 
brary. 

1966 

William  J.  Nowack  is  in  his  first  year 
at  Stanford  Medical  School,  having  com- 
pleted two  years  of  work  toward  his  Ph.D. 
at  Yale.  "I  have  just  been  admitted  to  the 
neurological  sciences  Ph.D.  program  here," 
he  says,  "and  anticipate  getting  both  the 
M.D.  and  the  Ph.D.  Hate  to  think  how 
long  it  will  take." 

Kenneth  B.  Earnhardt,  Jr..  is  distribu- 
tion superintendent  with  the  Alexandria 
Water  Co.,  Alexandria.  Va. 

Arthur  J.  Schimel  has  joined  E.P.G. 
Computer  Services,  Inc..  New  York  City, 
as  director  of  marketing. 

Steven  C.  Munger  (GS)  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  admissions  at  Bard  College,  An- 
nandale-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Frank  D.  Turrisi  (GS)  is  at  Florida 
State  University,  where  he  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  psychology  department. 
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LT(j.g.)  Francis  E.  Horahan,  a  Naval 
aviator,  is  serving  in  an  airborne  early 
warning  squadron  aboard  the  USS  Kear- 
sarge. 

Robert  T.  Souers,  who  is  attending  Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson  University,  has  joined 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc..  as  a  public  relations 
assistant. 

Edward  C.  Houston  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  a  Vista  training  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  He  expects  to  spend 
the  next  year  with  the  Golconda  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center.  Golconda.  III. 

1967 

Sp/4  Thomas  G.  Webber,  Jr.,  has  been 
stationed  in  Vietnam  for  some  time  and  is 
hoping  for  a  furlough  this  spring.  Tom 
owns  the  Purple  Heart  and  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster. 

William  E.  Olewiler  (GS)  received  his 
M.A.  from  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University,  in  December,  adding  it  to  his 
1967  M.A.  from  Brown.  While  at  Colum- 
bia, he  was  initiated  into  the  professional 
honoraries  Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  Phi  Delta 
Kappa.  "Am  now  working  and  studying 
part-time  at  Columbia  while  waiting  for 
either  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  Gen- 
eral Hershey  to  show  interest  in  my  serv- 
ices," he  says. 

Sp/4  James  M.  Deaver  is  serving  in 
Vietnam  as  legal  and  rest  and  recreation 
clerk  for  Headquarters  Company  of  the 
First  Air  Cavalry.  He  hopes  to  be  home 
(Wollaston,  Mass.)  and  out  of  the  Army 
in  November. 

Keith  W.  Dupree  is  teaching  at  Wilton 
(Conn.)  Senior  High  School,  with  math  his 
speciality. 

Jay  A.  Jacobs  is  a  sales  representative 
with  FieldcresI  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  James  L.  Pyle  (GS)  is  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  O.,  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry. 

1968 

"Three  of  us  here  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga., 
find  that  Army  life  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  untrammeled  existence  in  Bru- 
nonia's  cloistered  halls,"  writes  Martin  F. 
Stamp,  Jr.  His  companions  in  khaki  in- 
clude William  C.  Matteson  and  Joseph  M. 
Tuscano  '67.  "We  all  agree  that  Army  dis- 
cipline is  somewhat  different  from  the  aca- 
demic discipline  at  Brown."  he  adds.  After 
basic,  the  three  will  attend  Military  Police 
School,  which  will  fulfill  their  active  duty 
requirement  in  the  Rhode  Island  National 
Guard.  All  three  plan  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  fall.  Joe  will  return  to 
Columbia  Business,  Marty  to  Georgetown 
Law,  and  Bill,  hopefully,  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law. 

Leo  V.  Plante  is  a  systems  analyst  with 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

John  Hefferon  is  a  medical  student  at 
Northwestern  University.  The  former 
Bruin  hurler  did  a  fine  job  last  summer 
with  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  club  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  League. 

Dr.  John  H.  Huntington  (GS)  is  in  de- 
fense research  as  senior  physicist  with 
Physics  International  Co..  San  Leandro. 
Calif. 


Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 


Marriages 


1934 — Dr.  Edward  Tracy  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hoxie  Adams  of  Milton  and 
Dennis,  Mass.,  Jan.  3.  Fred  E.  Tracy  "61 
was  best  man  and  Dr.  Stephen  V.  Tracy 
'63  was  an  usher. 

1951 — David  N.  Freedman  and  Barbara 
E.  Nichols,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Nichols  of  Brookline,  Mass.. 
Dec.  29.  At  home:  22  Cedar  Hill  Rd.,  Do- 
ver. Mass. 

1954 — Donald  F.  Cameron.  Jr..  and 
Lynda  S.  Benson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Benson  of  East  Moline,  HI., 
Dec.  14. 

1955 — Joseph  Hilton  and  Marjorie  A. 
Fox.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Fox  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  Dec.  15.  At 
home:  80  East  End  Ave..  New  York  City. 

1958 — James  C.  Furlong  and  Mary  E. 
Russell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
A.  Russell  of  Sudbury.  Mass..  Dec.  28. 

1961 — Harry  L.  Hellerstein  and  Tsu- 
neko  Shimokawa  Guenther  in  Denver, 
Colo..  July  24. 

1962 — Warren  E.  Logelin  and  Mary  G. 
Watson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y.,  June  1.  At  home:  4939  South  Dor- 
chester Ave.,  Chicago. 

1962 — Charles  T.  Newberry  and  Bar- 
bara J.  Groff.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Groff  of  Whitesboro,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  21. 

1963 — Joseph  K.  Fisler  and  Roberta 
Lollazo  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  30. 
The  groom's  father  is  Joseph  D.  Fisler  '25. 

1963 — Joseph  Freni,  Jr.,  and  Jacqueline 
Hale,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  A. 
Hale  of  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  Sept.  21. 
Harry  J.  Stevens,  III,  '62  was  best  man, 
and  Gilbert  S.  Messing  "63  was  an  usher. 
At  home:  2450  Virginia  Ave.,  N.W.,  Apt. 
E-643,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1963 — Daniel  W.  Susslin  and  Lucy  M. 
Webber  P'64,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Webber  of  Vienna,  West  Va., 
Aug.  3.  At  home:  186  Pinewood  PI.,  Tea- 
neck,  N.  J. 

1963— Stanley  M.  Welsh  and  Mary  E. 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward N.  Fitzgerald  of  Upper  Nyack, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  28. 

1964— Michael  T.  Healy  and  Bridget 
M.  Donahue,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Donahue  of  Bethesda.  Md., 
Dec.  28.  Warren  George  '64  was  best 
''"'n.  and  John  E.  Marshall  '64  was  an 
usher. 

1964— Edward  K.  Kaplan  and  Dr.  Al- 
exandra Gilden.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  M.  Gilden  of  Chicago.  Dec.  22. 
Louis  J.  Grossman  '71  was  best  man. 

1964 — Donald  R.  Smith  and  Natalie  B. 
Martin,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 


A.  Martin  of  Braintree.  Mass.,  Dec.  26. 
P.  Gordon  Nelson,  Jr..  '63  was  best  man. 

1965 — Robert  W.  Hendon  and  Eleanore 
L.  Jones,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  R.  Jones  of  Mercerville,  N.  J., 
Jan.  25.  John  C.  Jones  '65  was  an  usher. 

1965— John  S.  Lutz  and  Elizabeth  K. 
Boschen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur L.  Boschen  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Dec.   14. 

1965 — John  D.  Minyard  and  Georgia 
A.  Machemer,  daughter  of  Mr.  Paul  E. 
Machemer  of  Belgrade,  Me.,  Dec.  28. 
Burton  Lamont  '64,  John  M.  Freeman  "65, 
and  Richard  A.  Williamson  '65  were  ush- 
ers. 

1965 — Emerson  L.  Moore  and  Norma 
J.  Paynter  in  Owensboro,  Ky..  Aug.  24. 
At  home:  1205  W.  Church  St.,  Apt.  3, 
Champaign,  III. 

1965— Daniel  B.  Palko  and  Virginia  L. 
Anderson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 
Hunter.  Jr..  of  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Anderson,  Dec.  27. 

1965 — Donald  D.  Pearson  and  Irma  J. 
Struck,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Luis  S.  Struck  of 
Mexico  City  and  Acapulco.  and  the  late 
Mr.  Struck,  Jan.  31.  The  groom"s  father  is 
John  H.  Pearson  '29. 

1965 — Jonas  B.  Siegel  and  Judith  Wax- 
man,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Waxman  of  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25.  Ste- 
phen Alterman  '65  was  an  usher.  At 
home:  185  Bronx  River  Rd..  Yonkers. 
N.  Y. 

1965— Lt.  (j.g.)  John  M.  Thomas  USNR 
and  Barbara  Rigelhaupt  P'65.  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rigelhaupt  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  18.  Robert  Callaway  '65 
was  best  man,  and  Robert  H.  Dunn  '65 
and  Martin  S.  Cooper  '65  were  ushers. 
The  bride's  father  is  '35.  and  the  bride's 
mother  is  the  former  Eleanor  Scheft  P'42. 
At  home:   180  Beacon  St..  Boston. 

1966 — J.  Roderick  Eaton  and  Florence 
E.  Castelle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Cas- 
telle  of  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21. 
Pvt.  Daniel  J.  Maksymowicz.  USA  '67 
and  Gerald  M.  Eaton  '72  were  ushers. 

1966 — Bruce  Gardner.  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Dixie  L.  Lovejoy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Lovejoy  of  Victor,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  28.  At  home:  3  West  Pompano, 
Ocean  Beach  3.  Lavallette.  N.  J. 

1966 — Thomas  V.  Radovich  and  Miss 
Patricia  Steele,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ulysses  C.  Steele  of  Glen  Rock.  N.  J., 
June  29.  At  home:  777  Lancaster  Rd.. 
Apt.  31 -A.  Orlando,  Fla. 

1966 — Richard  F.  Seegal  and  Elizabeth 
A.  Goble.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shel- 
ton  E.  Goble  of  Maplewood.  N.  J.,  Nov. 
29.  Robert  Seegal  '63  was  best  man.  The 
groom's  father  is  Jacob  Seegal  '30. 

1966 — Rodney  A.  Steinweg  and  Annie 
M.  R.  Garrignot.  daughter  of  Madame 
Virginia  Garrignot  of  Rosieres  and  Car- 
queiranne,  France.  Dec.  21. 

1967 — Edward  S.  Bancroft  and  Pamela 
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A.  Bender,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D.  Bender  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  Dec.  28.  Neil 
Sklarew  '67,  Second  Lieut.  Richard  Stid- 
son,  USAF,  '67,  Ensign  Charles  McClas- 
key,  USN,  '67,  and  Charles  V.  Heckler  '67 
were  ushers. 

1967— Alan  H.  Fishman  and  Judith  H. 
Rose,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Rose  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Dec.  29.  Mi- 
chael Fahey  '67  and  Robert  Kissam  '67 
were  ushers.  At  home:  211  East  18th  St., 
New  York  City. 

1967 — Richard  P.  Morrison  and  Su- 
zanne G.  McAleer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  McAleer  of  Manchester. 
Mass.,  Jan.  18.  Robert  Lancaster  '67,  Stan- 
ley J  arcs  '67,  and  Geoffrey  Going  '67  were 
ushers. 

1967 — Eugene  D.  Newman  and  Gail  E. 
Penneys,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Penneys  of  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa., 
Jan.  5.  Kent  Logan  '66,  David  Deutsch 
'66,  and  J.  Stephen  Wiley  '67  were  ushers. 

1968 — Thomas  C.  Buechle  and  Laura 
F.  Hillman.  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Er- 
nest C.  Hillman  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
Dec.  28.  At  home:  923  Michigan  Ave., 
Evanston.  111. 

1968 — Gerald  B.  Langille  and  Bonnie 
Stearns,  daughter  of  Selectman  and  Mrs. 
Norman  R.  Stearns  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
Dec.  28.  William  Hadden  '68  was  an 
usher. 

1968 — James  O.  Rippe  and  Elizabeth  A. 
McDonald  of  Nesconset,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7. 


Births 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Lar- 
son of  North  Scituate,  R.  L,  a  daughter, 
Karyn  Elizabeth,  Jan.  7. 

1954 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Baum- 
garten  of  Far  Rockaway,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  their 
fourth  child  and  first  daughter,  Julia,  July 
2.  Mrs.  Baumgarten  is  the  former  Sylvia 
Rosen  P'55. 

1954— To  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Donn  R. 
Brown  of  Ayer,  Mass.,  their  sixth  son, 
Matthew,  March  16,  1968. 

1954— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M. 
Cook  of  Vernon.  Conn.,  their  fifth  child 
and  third  daughter,  Melanie  Joyce,  April 
24. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  An- 
derson, Jr.,  of  North  Scituate,  R.  L,  a 
daughter,  Rachel  Leah,  Dec.  27. 

1956— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Kinter,  Jr.,  of  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  their 
fifth  child  and  fourth  son.  Jay  Patrick, 
April  16. 

1957 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  R. 
Zucker  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Dana  Gail,  June  17. 

1958— To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Sil- 
verstein  of  Wellesley,  Mass..  twins,  their 
third  and  fourth  sons,  Mark  Douglas  and 
Matthew  Mann,  Dec.  23. 

1959— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Go- 
shien  of  Cleveland  Heights,  O.,  a  daugh- 
ter, Rowena  Rosenfeld,  Nov.  17. 

1959 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Perkins  of  Palatine,  III.,  their  third  child 
and  third  daughter,  Kristen  Emelie,  May 
7.    Mrs.    Perkins    is    the    former    Barbara 


Carlson  P'60. 

1959— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  B.  Savel 
of  Randolph,  Mass.,  their  first  child,  a 
son,  Daniel  Morgan,  Jan.  23. 

1959— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  War- 
burton  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  their  third 
child  and  first  daughter.  Dawn  Alison, 
Dec.  1. 

1960— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H. 
Coe  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  their  second 
daughter,  Susan  Jean,  Nov.  30. 

1962— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lode- 
wick,  Jr.,  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  their  sec- 
ond child,  a  daughter,  Christiane  £lise, 
Oct.  1. 

1963— To  Lt.  John  C.  Davis,  II,  MC 
USNR,  and  Mrs.  Davis  of  Lemoore, 
Calif.,  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Diane,  Nov. 
23. 


1963 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Paolino,  Jr.,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
their  second  child  and  first  son,  Thomas 
Joseph,  III,  Dec.  26.  Paternal  grandfather 
is  Judge  Thomas  J.  Paolino  '28. 

1964 — To  Capt.  John  H.  Hartman, 
USMC,  and  Mrs.  Hartman  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  their  second  child  and  second  son, 
Douglas  Frederick,  Dec.  26. 

1965— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  J.  Field 
of  Fairfax,  Va.,  their  first  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, Audrey  Mildred,  Sept.  4. 

1965— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  J.  Mi- 
chael of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  their  first  child,  a 
daughter,  Susanne  Elizabeth,  Jan.  22. 

1967  GS— To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N. 
Keogh  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Kathleen  Marie.  Nov. 
14. 


In  Memoriam 


COURTLAND  COOK  EARLE  '03,  in 
Florida,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics  in  Amherst,  N.  H.  A 
former  proprietor  of  Earlecroft  Green- 
houses in  oroton,  Mass.,  he  also  was 
employed  by  the  Hebron  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Hebronville,  Mass.,  and  the  H  &  B 
American  Machinery  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  He  was  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  Wachusett  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Massachusetts  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  and  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists.  Psi  Up- 
silon. 

DR.  ILSLEY  BOONE  '04,  in  Whitehouse. 
O.,  Nov.  29.  He  was  a  former  Baptist 
minister,  educator,  and  author,  who 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
nudism  in  the  United  States.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.D.  and  S.T.M.  degrees 
from  Newton  Theological  Institute  in 
1907  and  1909,  and  a  Sc.D.  degree 
from  Calvin  Coolidge  College  in  1956. 
He  had  served  Baptist  churches  in  Yar- 
mouthville.  Me.,  Port  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  and  Ipswich,  Mass.,  before  he 
became  editor  of  a  number  of  publica- 
tions including  Sunshine  and  Health  and 
Sun  Magazine.  He  also  had  been  associ- 
ate editor  of  Argonaut  Courses  in  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  Missions,  and  Standard. 
He  was  a  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Sunbathing  Association, 
the  national  nudist  organization,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oakland  (N.  J.)  Board  of 
Education  for  six  years,  and  chairman 
of  its  zoning  board.  He  established  the 
Frederick  Poole  Gorham  graduate  fel- 
lowship in  biology  at  Brown,  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Microscopical  Society,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  governing  council  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Phi 
Gamma  Delta.  His  son  is  Bradford  I. 
Boone,  Sunshine  Park,  Mays  Landing, 
N.J. 


CHARLES  LORIMER  ROBINSON  '05, 
in  Providence,  Jan.  19.  He  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  former  C.  H.  Robinson  Fur- 
niture Co..  Providence,  and  manager  of 
the  Robinson  Realty  Co.  Secretary  of 
his  class,  he  served  the  University  in 
many  ways  throughout  his  lifetime.  His 
son  is  Knight  D.  Robinson  '35,  69 
Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence. 

JOHN  HOWARD  O'KEEFE  '06,  A.M. 
'06,  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  29.  Until 
his  retirement,  he  had  been  a  lawyer  in 
Taunton  for  60  years  and  a  former  state 
representative.  He  and  his  brother,  D. 
Gardiner  O'Keefe,  who  died  in  1965, 
had  observed  their  50th  anniversary  as 
a  law  firm  in  1959.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1909,  and  had  practiced  law  in  Taun- 
ton since  that  time.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1912  and  1913.  Phi  Kappa. 

DR.  ALBERT  CLARK  THOMAS  '08,  in 
Rumford,  R.  I.,  Jan.  15.  He  was  minis- 
ter emeritus  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Providence.  He  received  his  B.D.  de- 
gree from  Newton  Theological  Institute 
in  1911  and  was  awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  by  Brown  in 
1931.  After  graduation  from  Newton, 
he  became  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  assistant  pastor  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Brookline,  Mass.  He 
then  served  with  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence  from  1912  to 
1916  when  he  took  a  similar  position 
with  Emanuel  Baptist  Church  in  St. 
Louis.  During  World  War  I,  he  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  306th  field  artillery 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  later  was  chap- 
lain at  New  York  University.  During 
the  1930s  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  until  he  came  to  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Providence  in  1941  and 
remained  13  years.  He  retired  from  ac- 
tive ministry  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
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in  Rockport,  Mass.,  in  1960,  and  soon 
after  was  named  minister  emeritus  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  An  engaging 
and  noted  speaker,  he  was  active  in  in- 
numerable groups  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  New  York  Baptist 
Association,  Baptist  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence of  New  York  City,  Fall  River 
Ministerial  Association,  and  the  Baptist 
Pastor's  Conference  of  New  York  state. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fellows  and  a  former  trustee  of  Brown, 
and  had  been  president  of  Brown  Clubs 
in  St.  Louis  and  Fall  River.  Delta  Tau 
Delta.  His  son  is  Robert  M.  Thomas  '38, 
53  Hope  St..  Rumford. 

GEORGE    FRANKLIN    WESTON,    JR., 

'09,  A.M.  '14,  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
18.  A  free  lance  writer,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  about  Boston.  He 
formerly  was  principal  of  Edgewood 
Schools,  Cranston,  R.  I..  Oakdale 
School,  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  Roberts 
Junior  High  School  in  Medford,  Mass., 
from  which  he  retired  in  1956,  after 
25  years  of  service.  He  had  been  a  fea- 
ture writer  for  the  Boston  Traveler 
from  1939  to  1962  producing  a  weekly 
feature  about  the  streets  and  history  of 
old  Boston.  He  also  was  a  profound 
lecturer,  and  a  former  consultant  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  historian  of  the  Boston 
Freedom  Trail.  His  widow  is  Mildred  J. 
Weston,  Hancock. 

THE  REV.  STEPHEN  DONALD  PYLE 

'10,  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  Jan.  3.  He  was 
a  former  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  Following  grad- 
uation, he  served  as  general  secretary 
of  the  student  YMCA  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
for  two  years,  and  during  World  War  I. 
he  was  with  the  war  work  council  of 
the  YMCA.  He  attended  Oberlin  and 
Union  Theological  Seminaries  and  re- 
ceived his  M.R.E.  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1916.  He  served  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  until  he  became  a 
foreign  missionary  to  China  where  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Peking  Union  Church 
serving  the  English  speaking  people  of 
that  city.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  Pe- 
king, China  from  1930-1940  until  World 
War  conditions  closed  that  ministry  and 
they  returned  to  the  United  States.  Then 
followed  further  study  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  at  the  Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity 
School,  Pacific  School  of  Religion.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Chinese  Baptist 
Church  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  1944-46. 
During  1953  to  1959  he  had  lived  in 
New  York  City,  and  since  1959  he  had 
been  residing  in  Oakland.  Delta  Up- 
silon.  His  widow  is  Lethe  M.  Pyle.  437 
Perkins,  Apt.  21,  Oakland. 

FRED  CLARENCE  PERRY  "12,  in  Cran- 
ston, R.  L,  Jan.  3.  He  was  a  Journal- 
Bulletin  reporter  and  editorial  writer 
for  more  than  40  years  until  retirement 
in   1957.  He  joined  the  Journal-Bulletin 


after  graduation  and  in  the  following 
years  covered  both  city  and  state  poli- 
tics. He  covered  Providence  City  Hall 
until  1916,  when  he  moved  up  to  the 
state  house  where,  on  several  occasions, 
he  had  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Republican  leaders.  He 
took  great  pleasure  in  directing  the 
Journal-Bulletin  Santa  Claus  fund  for 
needy  Rhode  Island  children  from  its 
inception  in  1924  until  his  retirement. 
He  also  supervised  the  packaging  and 
delivery  of  the  bundles  before  Christmas. 
He  later  moved  from  state  house  cover- 
age to  special  writing  assignments  and 
was  night  city  editor  for  a  time.  He 
went  back  to  feature  writing  and  then 
to  the  editorial  department  where  he 
remained  for  the  next  31  years.  Kappa 
Sigma.  His  widow  is  Bertha  B.  Perry, 
148  Greenwood  St.,  Cranston. 


BRIG.  GEN.  RAY  LAWRENCE  BUR- 
NELL  (ret.)  USA,  '15,  in  Coronado, 
Calif.,  Dec.  24.  He  was  a  career  officer 
with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Iowa  State  College  in 
1929.  He  had  seen  service  with  the 
Rhode  Island  National  Guard  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1916.  Shortly  after 
the  battery  was  merged  into  the  103rd 
field  artillery  and  called  into  federal 
service  in  1917.  A  lieutenant  in  the  first 
World  War,  he  remained  a  professional 
soldier  when  the  peace  came.  For  five 
years  he  was  associate  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  at  Iowa 
State  College  and  while  there  he  took 
courses  which  eventually  led  to  his  de- 
gree in  1929.  He  was  for  many  years 
in  the  military  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  until  1938,  when  a 
tour  of  duty  took  him  to  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General  in  1945,  Brown  University's 
fifth  general  at  that  time.  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon.  His  son  is  Col.  Bates  C.  Bur- 
nell,  USA,  639  Adella  Lane,  Coronado. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  CHALMERS 
HAYES  '15,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  25.  He  was  a  senior  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Cobb,  Howard, 
Windsor  &  Dugas.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  degree  from  Howard  University 
Law  School  in  1918.  In  addition  to 
pursuing  his  private  law  practice,  he 
had  served  as  trial  counsel  for  the  U.S. 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
in  Oregon,  Washington  State,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  had  argued 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
1963,  the  District's  Bar  Association 
named  him  "Lawyer  of  the  Year"  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  career 
at  the  bar,  and  of  his  service  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  community.  He  was  one  of 
26  Brown  and  Pembroke  alumni  and 
alumnae  honored  by  the  University  dur- 
ing its  Bicentennial  Year  in  1965  for 
exceptionally  high  levels  of  achievement 
in  their  fields.  He  was  a  trustee  of  How- 
ard University  and  an  adjunct  profes- 
sor in  its  School  of  Law.  He  was  a  di- 


rector of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  member  of 
the  District's  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
board  of  the  District's  Urban  League, 
national  board  of  the  NAACP  Defense 
Fund,  and  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
District's  Board  of  Education,  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  its  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  His  widow  is  Louise  A. 
Hayes,  1732  S  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

COL.  ASAHEL  STULTS  DILLON  (ret.) 
USAF,  '17,  in  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
Jan.  3.  He  joined  the  Rhode  Island  Na- 
tional Guard  in  1916  as  a  private  and 
served  with  the  expeditionary  force 
against  Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico.  During 
World  War  I,  he  served  in  France  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and 
in  World  War  II,  he  was  stationed  in 
this  country  and  was  made  a  colonel 
shortly  before  retiring  in  1953.  During 
the  1930s  he  had  been  supervisor  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company's  sound 
effects  section  and  the  development  of 
sound  effects  in  radio.  He  also  had 
worked  successively  for  four  different 
manufacturing  firms  before  joining  NBC 
in  1932.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York  and  the  37th 
Div.,  112th  Trench  Mortar  Battalion, 
Veterans  Association.  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
His  son  is  Zale  Dillon,  150  Madison  PI., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

JAMES  EDWARD  PAIGE  '18,  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Jan.  6.  He  was  currently 
working  at  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Worcester,  as  a  laboratory  assistant.  He 
also  had  been  employed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  was  a 
former  business  manager  of  M.  B. 
Paige  Pottery  in  Peabody.  Mass.  He 
was  treasurer  of  his  class  and  president 
of  the  Score  Club.  Sigma  Chi.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

DR.  MERRILL  KELLEY  BENNETT  19, 
A.M.  '21,  in  Monte  Sereno.  Calif.,  Jan. 
8.  He  was  a  former  director  of  the 
Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford 
University.  He  received  an  A.M.  degree 
from  Harvard  University  in  1926,  a 
Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University  in  1927, 
and  an  honorary  L.H.D.  from  Brown 
in  1954.  He  joined  the  Stanford  faculty 
in  1922,  shortly  after  the  institute  was 
founded.  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
chief  of  the  division  of  food  allocation 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  and  in  1946  he 
served  as  a  consultant  to  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  on  the  economic  recovery 
of  Japan.  An  authority  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  food  consumption,  he  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  institute  from 
1933  to  1941,  executive  director  from 
1942  to  1951  and  director  from  1951 
until  he  retired  in  1962.  From  1945  to 
1948,  he  was  dean  of  Stanford's  School 
of  Social  Studies.  He  was  the  author  of 
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The  World's  Food  and  of  numerous  ar- 
ticles in  professional  journals.  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  His  widow  is  Dorcas  G.  Ben- 
nett. 15827  Poppy  Lane,  Monte  Sereno. 

JACOB  ISRAEL  COHEN  '19,  in  Provi- 
dence, Jan.  18.  After  18  years  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Providence  Jewish 
Community  Center,  he  resigned  in  1945 
to  become  president  and  treasurer  of 
Cogens,  Inc..  Providence,  a  mail  adver- 
tising firm.  He  received  his  A.M.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1926. 
After  graduation  from   Brown,  he  held 


a  position  with  the  U.S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
six  months  and  then  entered  the  field  of 
Jewish  center  work.  During  his  associa- 
tion with  the  center  he  had  been  active 
with  the  New  England  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  and  twice  held  the  presidency  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Jewish 
Center  Workers,  which  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize. During  World  War  II,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Recreation  in  Providence  and  was  active 
in  the  USO.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National    Association    of    Social    Work 


and  the  board  of  directors  of  Rhode 
Island  Camps,  Inc.,  past  president  of 
the  Washington  Park  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation, and  life  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.  His  son  is  Joel  I.  Cohen  '63, 
and  his  widow  is  the  former  Beatrice 
Gross  P'32,  261  Doyle  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 

REGINALD  MARCY  PEASE  '21.  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J..  Jan.  13.  A  retired  en- 
gineer with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  he 
had    worked    for    the    company    for    30 


Al  Gurney:  Never  a  missed  deadline  in  45  years 


Watch  your  deadlines,  avoid  all  di- 
ets, including  grapefruit,  and  keep 
upright."  Alfred  H.  Gurney  '07,  the 
man  who  sent  this  note  to  the  magazine 
a  few  years  ago,  hadn't  missed  a  dead- 
line for  his  1907  column  in  over  45 
years,  until  last  month. 

Florence,  his  wife  of  56  years,  called 
to  say  that  Al  was  confined  to  the  Hat- 
tie  Ide  Chaffee  Nursing  Home  in  East 
Providence  and  could  we  find  some- 
thing about  1907  to  include  in  the  class 
notes  section  until  he  could  get  back 
on  the  job.  Unfortunately,  Al  Gurney's 
precise  reports  on  the  doings  of  his 
classmates  won't  be  appearing  in  the 
BAM  again.  He  died  Feb.  4  at  age  84. 

A.H.G.  as  he  was  known  to  his 
countless  friends  and  associates,  was 
one  of  Brown's  most  illustrious  and 
best  known  sons.  As  the  Providence 
Journal  said  in  its  detailed  obituary, 
"Mr.  Gurney  in  many  ways  exempli- 
fied the  style  and  mode  of  life  that  was 
associated  with  Ivy  League  universities 
prior  to  World  War  II." 

In  1922,  Al  was  appointed  Brown's 
first  full-time  alumni  secretary,  a  post 
he  held  until  1939.  During  this  period 
he  updated  all  the  graduate  records, 
going  back  to  1769,  struck  up  corre- 
spondence with  thousands  of  alumni, 
and  brought  many  alumni  together 
through  the  formation  of  Brown  Clubs 
throughout  the  country. 

That  was  only  part  of  his  job.  He 
also  handled  the  news  bureau,  served 
as  director  of  sports  information,  co- 
ordinated some  of  the  University's  fund 
raising  activities,  and  edited  the 
Brunonians  Far  and  Near  section  of  the 
Alumni  Monthly  from  1922  to  1945. 
He  once  acknowledged  that  he  fre- 
quently turned  out  100  letters  a  week 
to  keep  up  friendships  with  far  flung 
graduates.  He  was  the  sole  link  that 
many  alumni  had  with  their  University 
for  nearly  two  decades. 

Al  was  born  in  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y., 
on  Aug.  22,  1884.  the  son  of  the  late 
George  and  Mary  Delamarter  Gurney. 
He  prepared  at  the  Bulkeley  School  in 
New  London  before  entering  Brown  in 
the  fall  of  1903.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  was  editor  of  the  Liber  Brunensis, 
the    senior    yearbook,    played    on    the 


ALFRED  H.  GURNEY 
In  many  ways,  a  style  of  life 


class  baseball  team,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  "skinny  but  scrappy 
third  baseman."  and  was  a  member  of 
Delta  Upsilon. 

A  reporter  for  the  New  London 
Telegraph  from  1907  to  1909.  Al  later 
was  a  reporter  and  special  writer  for 
the  Providence  Journal  until  he  left  in 
the  spring  of  1918  to  .serve  with  the 
YMCA  in  France.  He  remained  in 
Europe  for  a  year  and  a  half,  serving  as 
assistant  head  of  the  YMCA  publicity 
department  and,  later,  as  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  Journal  in  France  and 
Germany.  He  returned  to  this  country 
in  1919  and  became  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Journal,  with  for- 
eign  relations   his   special    field. 

After  his  17  years  as  Alumni  Secre- 
tary, Al  left  Brown  in  1939  to  become 
jury  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  accepting  an  offer  made 
by  Republican  Governor  William  H. 
Vanderbilt.  He  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion for  four  years.  Since  then  there  has 
been  more  free  time — time  for  Al  to 
build  up  his  extensive  library,  time  for 


the  Gurneys  to  plan  and  take  those 
boat  trips  they  so  enjoyed.  But  his  life 
really  centered  on  the  University,  its 
clubs,  activities,  and  graduates.  Few 
men  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
lore  and  history  of  Brown. 

A  precise  and  copious  writer,  Al  was 
known  to  send  pleasant  hand-written 
notes  of  congratulations  to  students, 
athletes,  and  faculty  who  did  some- 
thing that  he  believed  deserved  atten- 
tion. He  also  was  not  beyond  pointing 
a  chiding  finger,  verbally,  at  someone 
he  felt  was  guilty  of  a  careless  mistake 
or  a  poorly  turned  phrase.  But  behind 
those  large  spectacles  and  bushy  eye- 
brows there  was  a  tart  sense  of  humor, 
one  that  was  both  refreshing  and.  some- 
how, warming. 

Al  carried  on  a  long  correspondence 
with  Frank  Swinnerton,  the  British 
novelist  and  critic.  The  two  men  be- 
came acquainted  when  Al  reviewed  one 
of  Swinnerton's  novels.  They  corre- 
sponded often  and  were  close  friends, 
yet  they  didn't  meet  until  Al  and  Flor- 
ence visited  England  five  years  ago. 

Al  worked  closely  with  many  East 
Side  organizations,  expecting  nothing  in 
return  except  the  joy  of  having  made 
a  contribution.  He  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Club  of  R.  I.,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Brown  Club  of  R.  I.,  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  University  Club, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  at  Brown,  honorary  chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Provi- 
dence Athenaeum,  and  a  member  of 
the  Charitable  Society  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

Many  honors  came  his  way  over  the 
years,  but  there  were  two  he  cherished 
most  highly.  In  1951  the  Associated 
Alumni  awarded  him  the  coveted 
Brown  Bear  Award,  and  in  1965  he 
was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
University  Club. 

Al  Gurney's  enthusiastic  interest  in 
everything  that  was  going  on,  particu- 
larly the  happenings  on  College  Hill, 
continued  until  his  final  illness.  A  con- 
temporary wrote  of  Marshal  Foch  in 
1919,  "Whatever  his  years,  he  was  not 
old."  The  quote  seems  especially  appro- 
priate. 
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years.  During  World  War  I,  he  served 
as  radioman  1/C,  U.S.  Navy.  He  re- 
ceived his  amateur  radio  operator's  h'- 
cense  in  1915  and  a  commercial  license 
in  1917,  making  him  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  radio.  After  his  discharge  from 
the  Navy,  he  served  as  a  radio  operator 
aboard  commercial  vessels  before  re- 
turning to  Brown.  Following  gradua- 
tion, with  a  short  employment  in  the 
Providence  Telephone  Co.,  he  joined 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in 
1921.  He  entered  systems  development 
to  work  on  the  standardization  of  toll 
equipment,  later  transferring  to  appa- 
ratus development  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  powerline  carrier  systems. 
He  subsequently  became  a  "charter 
member"  of  the  Sound  Picture  Labora- 
tory, where  he  worked  on  sound  re- 
cording. Later  he  toured  the  country 
and  Canada  for  a  number  of  years 
demonstrating  the  lecture  apparatus. 
Following  these  tours  he  set  up  some 
of  the  apparatus  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago  and 
trained  a  group  in  its  operation.  He 
then  joined  the  radio  group,  working  on 
broadcasting  and  police  radio  equip- 
ment. During  World  War  IL  he  was 
engaged  in  confidential  war  work.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  technical 
papers  published  in  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories Record,  and  he  was  a  former 
officer  of  the  Brown  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation. His  nephew  is  Bradford  K. 
Pease  '51,  his  cousin  is  Robert  A.  New- 
ton, Jr.,  "40,  and  his  son  is  Lynn  M. 
Pease  '46,  Gralstrasse  9,  Muenchen  27, 
Germany. 

DR.  ANTHONY  JOSEPH  LOIACONO 
'23,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Dec.  20. 
He  was  a  general  practitioner  and  sur- 
geon in  New  London  for  36  years.  He 
received  his  M.D.  degree  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1927,  received  his 
surgical  training  at  Truesdale  Hospital, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  interned  at  Ches- 
ter (Pa.)  Hospital  before  he  began  prac- 
tice in  New  London  in  1930.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  a  member  of  the  New  Lon- 
don City  and  County  Medical  Societies 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Sigma  Xi.  His  widow 
is  Anna  F.  Loiacono,  184  Lower  Blvd., 
New  London. 

SPENCER  TALMAN  MANSER  '24,  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  25.  He  retired  a 
year  ago  from  the  Trubek  Laboratories 
plant  in  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  He  man- 
aged the  plant,  now  occupied  by  United 
Oil  Products  Co.  which  he  had  de- 
signed. A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  he  was  a  structural  en- 
gineer and  architect.  He  designed 
schools  as  well  as  industrial  buildings. 
His  widow  is  Amy  K.  Manser,  610 
Sarah  St.,  Stroudsburg. 

HAROLD  EDWARD  BEAN  '25,  in 
Wakefield,  R.  I.,  Jan.  19.  He  was  re- 
tired as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Boys. 


A  son,  Lt.  Col.  Gerald  Bean,  ret.,  sur- 
vives. 

THE  REV.   PAUL  EDWARD   BURHOE 

'26,  in  North  Providence,  Feb.  2.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Allendale  Baptist 
Church  of  North  Providence.  He  received 
his  Th.B.  degree  from  Gordon  College  & 
Missions  in  1924,  and  had  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Allendale  Baptist  Church 
for  42  years,  beginning  as  a  part-time 
preacher  while  a  student  at  Brown.  Be- 
cause Allendale  was  a  small  congrega- 
tion, a  full-time  pastor  could  not  be 
supported  and  he  held  jobs  as  credit 
manager  for  several  Providence  stores 
including  New  England  Physician-Den- 
tist Service  Corp.,  and  the  Meiklejohn 
Co.  He  became  a  full-time  pastor  in 
1954,  and  he  was  credited  with  the 
increase  in  church  members  which  made 
the  change  possible.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  1521  Club,  a  minister's  organiza- 
tion. His  son  is  the  Rev.  Alden  R.  Bur- 
hoe  '53,  and  his  widow  is  Ruth  A.  Bur- 
hoe,  10  Mathewson  St.,  Graniteville, 
R.I. 

CHARLES  FLICK  SHAPIRO  '30,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  23.  He  built  a 
multimillion-dollar  medical  supply  com- 
pany after  his  efforts  to  become  a  doc- 
tor were  thwarted  by  the  depression.  He 
attended  Columbia  University  and  Tem- 
ple Medical  School  before  founding  the 
Temple  Medical  Supply  Company  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  went  out  of  busi- 
ness several  years  ago,  and  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Allied  Hospital  Management 
Corp.,  also  in  Los  Angeles.  His  widow 
is  Marvis  Shapiro,  1138  Hacienda  PI.. 
Los  Angeles. 

MAURICE  EVERETT  BRAGG  '31,  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  24.  For  several 
years  he  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  more  re- 
cently he  was  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Manchester.  He  also  attended  Babson 
Institute  of  Business  Administration  and 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  had 
been  president  and  owner  of  Tupelo 
Military  Institute  and  Junior  College. 
He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Educational  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Military  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  United  States.  Delta  Up- 
silon.  His  widow  is  Cleopatra  T.  Bragg, 
35  Liberty  St.,  Manchester. 

RICHARD  NORMAN  RAINEY  '31,  in 
East  Providence,  Feb.  1.  He  was  an  en- 
gineer for  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  and 
worked  there  for  40  years.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  major  with 
the  43rd  infantry  division,  USA.  He 
was  a  member  of  Overseas  Lodge  No. 
40  F  &  AM  of  Providence,  the  Profes- 
sional Engineers  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  and  the 
Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars.  His 
widow  is  Dorothy  C.  Rainey,  9  Sixth 
St.,  East  Providence. 

EDWARD  PHILIP  ORSENIGO  '37,  in 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10.  He  owned 


and  operated  the  Orsenigo  Furniture 
Co.  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  His  widow  is  Mary  B. 
Orsenigo,  17  East  Place,  Chappaqua. 
N.  Y. 

ARTHUR     THOMAS     SCATTERGOOD 

'42,  in  Hartford.  Dec.  30.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  machinery  division  of 
Fenn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newington, 
Conn.  Prior  to  joining  Fenn,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Standard  Machinery 
Co.  of  Providence.  Sigma  Nu.  His 
widow  is  Hope  L.  Scattergood,  30  Bur- 
wood  Rd.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

JOHN  RICHARD  CRAWFORD  '47,  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  Dec.  14.  He  was 
production  superintendent  of  the  Al- 
bion (Mich.)  plant  of  Corning  Glass 
Works.  He  received  his  Sc.M.  degree 
from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
1949.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
as  an  ensign  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
following  military  service  he  was  an 
engineering  instructor  at  Rensselaer, 
later  serving  as  a  test  engineer  with  the 
General  Electric  Corp.  in  Schenectady. 
He  joined  Coming  Glass  Works  in  1962 
as  a  project  engineer  and  in  1964  moved 
to  Albion  where  he  served  as  plant 
manager  of  engineering.  In  1966  he  be- 
came production  superintendent  and 
held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Professional  Engineers  So- 
ciety, American  Society  of  Engineers, 
and  in  1967  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Albion  City  Planning  Commission.  His 
widow  is  Frances  D.  Crawford,  1211 
East  Porter  St.,  Albion. 

ALBERT  CLAUDE  LAPIERRE  '50.  in 
Providence.  Jan.  5.  He  worked  as  a  lab 
technician  at  Brown  for  the  last  eight 
years.  A  frequent  critic  of  politicians  in 
the  State  House  and  at  Central  Falls 
City  Hall,  he  helped  found  the  Inde- 
pendent Party  of  Central  Falls  in  1953. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  His  brother 
is  Theodore  A.  Lapierre,  10  Linda  St., 
Lincoln,  R.  I. 

RONALD  RAMON  KEPPLER  '52,  some 
time  during  1964  or  1965,  according  to 
word  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  Department.  State  of  Michi- 
gan. He  had  served  with  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  previously  had  been  employed  by 
Parker  Rust  Proof  Co..  Detroit,  and 
DuBois  Chemical  of  Canada.  Ltd.  Phi 
Gamma  Delta. 

LLOYD  HENRY  MARLOWE  A.M.  '66, 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  when  he 
fell  from  a  station  platform  in  the  way 
of  an  approaching  train.  He  was  a  re- 
search fellow  in  psychology  at  Harvard 
University  engaged  in  an  independent 
study  of  the  use  of  computers  in  psy- 
chological research.  He  received  his 
Sc.B.  degree  from  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. His  widow  is  Patricia  M.  Mar- 
lowe, Regency  Village  18c,  North  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


If  the 

shoe  fits 
you 


There  are  more  ways  of  giving  to  Brown 

tlian  a  woman  has  shoes  . . .  and  some  methods  can 

actually  improve  your  present  income  situation  or  help 

provide  for  the  future  security  of  your  family. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  following  goals  in  mind,  a  gift 

to  Brown  can  help  you  accomplish  it. 


Increasing  retirement  income 

A  deferred  gift  of  low-yield  appreciate 
securities  provides  charitable  tax  deductions 
and  may  be  converted  by  Brown  into  a 
higher-yield  Life  Income  Fund 
without  capital  gains  taxes.  If  the  life 
income  gift  to  Brown  is  in  the  form  of 
cash,  it  may  be  used  to  buy  municipa 
bonds  paying  lifetime  tax-free  interest 
to  the  donor,  and/or  a  beneficiary,  at  a 
higher  rate  of  return  than  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  him. 


Preserving  paper  profits 

No  matter  what  your  tax  bracket,  short 
or  long  term  gains  can  be  fully  preserved 
if  your  securities  are  given  to  the 

University  for  a  Life  Income  Fund  and 
Brown  elects  to  reinvest  them.  If  your 
profit  is  short  term  and  your  tax  bracket 
is  over  50%,  you  may  net  more  (through 
charitable  tax  deductions)  ifyou  sell 
your  securities  to  Brown  at  cost 
lan  if  you  sell  them  for  profit 
on  the  market. 


Providing  for  an  heir 

If  the  income  from  investments  or  a 
capital  sum  is  given  to  Brown  for  two  or 
more  years  through  a  Short-Term  Trust, 
the  principal  may  then  be  passed  on  to 
an  heir  without  estate  taxes  . . .  and 
resulting  charitable  deductions 
significantly  offset  or  equal  any 
gift  taxes.  Life  income  may  be  passed 
on  to  an  heir  without  estate  taxes 
through  a  Brown  Life  Income  Fun 


For  a  custom-made  fit . . . 

Consult  your  attorney  or  contact  Estate 
Planning  Officer,  Development  Office, 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  02912. 


/ 


